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BOOK XVIII 


SEC T. 1 


Marcellus takes ſome cities in Samnium. Fulvius is 
defeated and killed in a battle with Hannibal near 
Herdonea, Battles between Marcellus and Han- 
nibal without any thing deciſive, Conſpiracy of 
the Campanians diſcovered. The citadel of Taren- 
tum ſupplied with proviſions. Ambaſſadors from 
Syphax to the Romans, and from the Romans to 
Syphax. Embaſſy to the King of Egypt. The 
Roman fleet ravages Africa. Diſputes concerning 

a Diftator. New diſpute between the Dictator 
and the Tribunes. Lalins arrives at Rome. Di- 
ſtribution of the provinces, Valerius Flaccus, ele- 
fed prieft of Fupiter, amends his life, and re-eſta- 
_ bliſhes a privilege attached to his office, Com- 
plaints and murmurs of the Roman colonies. 
Twelve of them refuſe to furniſh their contingents. 
The Conſuls warmly reproach them. The other 
. eighteen colonies do their duty with alacrity. Gold 
taken out of the privy treaſury for the preſſing oc- 
caſions of the State. Cenſors created. They ex- 
, erciſe their office with due ſeverity, Page 1 


A 2 SECT. 


CONTENTS. 


Sr. 


Fabius prepares io beſiege Tarentum. Marcellus 
offers Hannibal Battle near Canuſium. Firſt 
batle with equal advantage on both ſides. Se- 
cond battle in which Hannibal has the better. 
Marcellus warmly reproucbes his army. "Third: 
» baile, in which Hannibal is defeated, and put 
to flight. Several cities in Calabria, and the 
neighbouring countries go over to the Romans. 
Fabius beſieges and takes Tarentum by intelligence in 
the place. He carries away only one ſtatue. Han- 
nibal lays à ſnare for Fabius. His ftratagem is 
diſcovered. Scipio makes the ſtate of Spain ro- 
turn to the party of the Romans. Aſdrubal and 
Scipio deſign 10 come to blows, Indibils aud 
Mandonius quit the Carthaginians, and join Sci- 
pio: Fine reflection of Polybius upon the uſe f 
vifory. Battle between Scipio and Aſdrubal. 
The latter is defeated, and put to flight. Scipio 
refuſes the title of King, offered him by the Spa- 
niards.. Maſſiva a young Numidian Prince ſent 
home 10 his family by Scipio, without ranſom and 
with preſents, The three Cartbaginian Generals 
join each other, - Their Reſolutions. 3 
SECT. II. 2 
Marcellus accuſed by bis enemies, defends bimſelf 
with ſucceſs. The new Conſuls enter upon office. 
The Ludi Apollinares rendered annual. The in- 
| babitants of Arretium are obliged to give hoſtages. 
The affair of the Tarentines is treated in the Se. 
nate. Affair of Livius. A detachment of the 
Romans fall into an ambuſcade of Hunnibal's. 
New ambuſcade of Hannibal: Marcellus is killed 
a n 7 in 


in it. Contraſt between Fabius and Marcellus. 
Hannibal is caught in his own ſnares at Salapia. 
He cauſes the fiege of Locri to be raiſed. The 
Conſul Criſpinus writes to the Senate, to inform it 
of the death of Marcellus, and receives different 
orders from it, The Roman fleet beats that of the 
. Carthaginians near Clupea. Affairs of the Greeks. 
Death of the Conſul Criſpinus. Claud. Nero, and 
M. Livius Conſuls eleft. They are reconciled. 
Provinces of the two Conſuls. Cenſus. Place of 
the aſſemblies covered. The Conſuls make the levies 
with unuſual rigour. Aſdrubal paſſes the Alps. 
He beſieges Placentia, Rough anfwer of Livius 
to Fabius ſcarce probable. Body of Nero's army. 
He gains a firſt victory over Hannibal; and ſoon 
after a ſecond. Letters from Aſdrubal to Hanni- 
bal intercepted. Bold deſign formed by Nero. He 
ſets out to join his collegue Livius, Alarm of 
Rome upon the news of Nero's departure, He 
© declares his deſign to his troops. Nero arrives at 
_ the camp of Livius, and joins his troops with thoſe 
of his collegue, Battle with Aſarubal. Total de- 
feat of his army: himſelf is killed. Aſfdrubal”s 
head thrown into Hannibal*s camp. He retires to 
the extremity of Bruttium; Triumph of Livius 
and Nero. Reflexions upon Nero's enterprize, and 


_ the conduct of Livius, 45 


CONTENTS. 
BOOK xx. 


8 E C T. I, 


State of the' affairs of Spain, Silanus defeats twa 
bodies of enemies one immediately after the other, 
and takes Hanno one of the Generals ys 06h 
Oringis in Bætica taken by L. Scipio, P. Scipio 
retires to Tarraco. The Roman fleet, after bau- 
ing ravaged Africa, beats that of the Carthagini- 
ans. Treaty concluded betaween the Romans and 
ſome other States againſt Philip, Philip gains 
ſome advantages againſt the Alolians, Sulpicius 

flies before that prince; and the latter, in his turn, 
fies before Sulpicius. The Romans and Philip 
late the feld. Attalus and Sulpicius attack and 
take Oreum. Sulpicius is obliged ta raiſe the ſiege 
of Chalcis. Deſcription of the Euripus. Alttalus is 
_ almoſt ſurpriʒed by Philip. Thal Prince returns 
into Macedonia. The Atolians make peace with 
that Prince, in which the allies on both ſides are 
included. Provinces of the new Conſuls. The 
facred fire in the temple of Veſta extinguiſhed. 
Cultivation of the lands reinſtated in Italy. Praiſe 
of Hannibal, Praiſe of Scipio. Reflexion of Livy 
upon the affairs of Spain. Scipio gaius, a great 
victory over the Carthaginians commanded by A. 
drubal and Mago. Scipio returns to Tarraco. 
Maſiniſſa joins the Romans. Scipio ſeeks the amity 
of & Jas, goes to bim in Africa, and meets Aſ- 
drubal there. Scipio beſieges and takes Illiturgis, 
and entirely demoliſhes it. Caſtulon ſurrenders, 
and is treated with leſs ſeverity, Games and com- 
Lats of Gladiators given by Scipio, in bonour of bis 
father” and uncle. Horrid reſolution of the inbabi- 
tants of Aftapa, They are all killed, Enterprize 
pe, A ogainſt 


 conTENTS 


againſt Cadiz. Sickneſs of Scipio, which gives 
- occaſion for à ſedition. Revolt of the Romans in- 
' camped at Sucro, Scipio uſes infinite addreſs in 


| appeaſing and puniſhing the edition, 91 
5 5E CT. uU. 3 
Ineffectual attempt of Lælius and Marcius upon the 


city of Cadiz. Sea-fight between Lælius and Ad- 
herbal in the Straits; Lalius and Marcius return 


* © Jo Scipio. That General marches againſt Mando- 


nius and Indibilis, and defeats them entirely. In- 
 dibilis ſends his brother Mandonius to Scipio, who 


' pardons them. Interview of Scipio and Maſiniſſa. 


Nago receives orders to join Hannibal in Haly. 


He makes an ineſfectual attempt upon Car thagena. 
He returns to Cadiz, where they ſhut the gates 
againſt him. Mago goes to the iſland Baleares, 


Cadiz ſurrenders to the Romans, Scipio returns 


10 Rome. He is created Conſul, Deputation from 
the People of Saguntum to the Romans. Diſpute 


concerning Scipio's deſign of carrying the war into 
Africa. Fabius's diſcourſe againſt Scipio. Stipio's 
anſwer to Fabius. Reflexion upon the diſcourſe of 
Fabius. Scipio, after ſome ſuſpence, refers the af. 


fair to the Senate, who give him permiſſion to go 10 


Africa. Fabius oppoſes Scipio enterprize, as 


Fl 


wt 
» 
5 
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much as poſſible. Wonderful zeal of the allies for 
the latter, He ſets out for Sicily, and his collegue 


for Bruttium, Mago lands in Italy, and ſeizes 


Gama) 132 


ene 


cipio arms three bundred Roman Knights at the ex- 


pence of a like number of Sicilians. He chooſes out 
of the legions the oldeſt and moſt experienced ſol- 


CONTENTS. 
.. diers. He takes all the neceſſary meafures for bis 
great deſign. He regulates fome affairs of Sicily. 
. Jndibilis renews the war in Spain. Battle, in 
which Indibilis is killed, and bis army defeated. 
Mandonius, and the other authors of the revolt 
are delivered up to the Romans. Lælius ravages 
Africa with his fleet, Alarm of Carthage, mea- 
. - ſures taken by the Carthagimans for putting them- 
ſelves into a ſtate of defence. Maſiniſſa comes to 
Lalius, and complains of the delay of Scipio. Læ- 
ius returns to Sicily. Mago receives convoys from 
_ Carthage. Locri retaken from the Cartbaginians. 
Avarice and cruelty of Pleminius and the Romans 
in the city of Locri. Combat in that city of the 
Romans with each other. Pleminius treated cru- 
elly by two Tribunes, The latter cauſes the Tri- 
bunes to be put to death with unheard of cruelty. 
Diſeaſe in the army of the Conſul Licinius. The 
mol ber of the Gods, called Idæa Mater, is brought 
From Peſſinus to Rome. Scipio Naſica is de- 
clared the beſt and moſt worthy man of Rome. De- 
cree of the Senate againſt the twelve colonies, who 
bad refuſed to pay their contingents. The ſums lent 
the Commonwealth by private perſons are ordered 
0b be repaid. Deputies from Locri ſent to Rome. 
The mournful complaint of the Locrians againſt 
Pleminius. Fabius ſpeaks with abundance of vi- 
rulence againſt Scipio. The Senate appoints com- 
miſſioners to examine the affair of Pleminius, and 
be complaints againſt Scipio. The commiſ- 
 foners ſet out for Locri. Pleminius is condemned, 
and ſent to Rome. The commiſſioners arrive at Sy- 
racuſe. Scipio is fully vindicated. Return of the 
vr aps rg to Rome. Death of Pleminius. Sci» 
Pio highly praiſed in the Senate. Reflexion upon 
. the conduct of Fabius in reſpect to Scipio, 165 


BOOK 


CONTENTS 


bo 


SECT. 1. 
E 


marries Sophoniſba, th daughter Ab 
2 Syphax renounces his * with £2 and 
| the alliance of the Romans. Scipio conceals the 
infidelity of Syphax from bis troops. Scipis re- 
pairs to Lihhbæum, and prepares every thing for the 
| Aparinre of the fleet. It ſails. The fleet an- 
cbors in Africa. Confternation of the country and 
cities. Scipio ravages the country, after having 
defeated a detachment of the Carthaginian cavalry. 
Maſiniſſa joins 7 Action between the caval- 

Hanno is defeated, and killed, by Scipi 


Scipio ravages Africa. He undertakes the fiege of 

Utica, and is obliged to ſuſpend it. Convoys 
zo Scipio. The Conſul Sempronius is defeat 
Hannibal, and ſoon after beats him in his turn 
with great advantage. The Conſul Cornelius keeps 
Etruria in awe. Extravagant and indecent con- 
dull of the Cenfors Livius and Nero, 1: 6/5 0 


"> SWC 3;\ 30; 


Diſtribution of the provinces between the Confuls: 
Praiſe of Licinius. Scipio continued in command. 
The Conſuls repair to their provinces, Scipioforms 


I a e — and however amuſes Syphax with 


| the bope of an accommodation, Scipio diſcovers his 
' defer which is to burn the two camps of the ene- 

my, and executes it with fucceſs. General conſter- 
nation of Carthage. The Caribaginians and Sy- 
| ne new troops 10 contiaue the war. A bat-. 


tle 


CONTENTS 
tle is fought, in which Scipio is victorious. He 
takes all the cities dependent on Carthage. Con- 
ſternation of "the inhabitants of that city. Hanni- 
bal is recalled into Africa, The Carthaginians at- 
tack the Roman ficet, and gain a ſlight advan- 
tage. Maſiniſſa is reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of 
bis kingdom. Syphax raiſes new forces, He ts 
defeated by Lælius and Maſiniſſa, and taken pri- 
ſoner. Cirta, the capital of Syphax*s dominions, 
ſurrenders to Maſiniſſa. Sophonilba*s diſcourſe to 


fads ſiniſſa. Maſiniſſa eſpouſes Sophoniſba. Sypbax 


is carried priſoner to the Roman camp. He en- 


 - deavours to juſtify bimſelf to Scipio, by accuſing 


Sopboniſba. Scipio reproaches Maſiniſſa with 
great mildneſs and reſerve. Maſiniſſa ſends poiſon 
100 Sopboniſba. She drinks it with great reſolution. 
Scipio conſoles Maſiniſſa, and gives him the bigbeſt 
praiſes, Lalius carries Syphax, and the priſoners 
to Rome. The Carthaginians ſend to demand 
peace of Scipio. Conditions of peace propoſed by 
Scipio. Lælius arrives at Rome. Joy occaſioned 
by the news of the viftories gained in Africa. Ma- 
ſiniſſa's Ambaſſadors well received by the Senate, 
Mago is defeated, He receives orders to return 10 
Africa, He dies on the way, 216 


SECT. M. 


Hannibal quits Italy with grief, and with a kind of 
rage. Anxiety of the Romans in reſpect to Scipio. 
Embaſſy from - Saguntum to Rome. On the re- 
monſtrances of ſome Senators public prayers to thank 
the gods for the departure of Hannibal were de- 
creed. The Ambaſſadors of Carthage demand 
peace of the Senate. They are referred to Scipio. 
. The Conſul Servilius is recalled from m . 

taty. 


CONTENTS. 

Tialy, The Carthaginians break the truce by 
taking ſome ſhips. The Ambaſſadors of Scipio are 
inſulted at Carthage. Hannibal arrives in Africa. 
Complaints of the Grecian allies againſt Philip, 
| Death of the great Fabius. Diſtribution of the 

provinces under the new Conſuls. Anxiety of the 
Romans on the departure of Hannibal. Scipio 
ends back HannibaPs ſpies. Interview between 
Hannibal and Scipio. Speech of Hannibal from 
Polybius. Scipio's anſwer from the ſame Polybius. 
Hannibals ſpeech from Livy. Preparations for a 
| deciſive battle. Scipio draws up bis army in bat- 
tle. Hannibal does the ſame, The two Generals 
exhort their armies. Battle of Zama between 
Hannibal and Scipio. Victory of the Romans. 
Praise of Hannibal, EET 


SECT. Iv. 


Hannibal returns to Cartbage. Scipio prepares 10 
beſiege Carthage. Ambaſſadors from Carthage 
come to him 10 aſk peace. Numidians defeated. 
Conditions of peace propoſed by Scipio to the Car- 
thaginians, Giſgo oppoſes it. Hannibal ſilences 
him. The fleet of Claudius Nero meets with a 
great ſtorm, Scipio's victory declared at Rome 
occaſions great joy there, Diſpute concerning the 

- diſtribution of the provinces. The Senate firſt gives 
Philip's ambaſſadors audience, and then thoſe of 
Carthage. Peace granted to the Carthaginians. 

 HPriſoners reſtored to the Carthaginians without 

ranſom. The Ambaſſadors return to Caribags. 
Five bundred ſhips burnt out at ſea, Deſerters 

\. Puniſhed, Hannibal laughs in the Senate whilſt 

be reſ cry. Scipio gives Maſiniſſa the kingdom 

f Syphas, Reflection of Polybius pon the gevern- 


ments 


CONTENTS. | 
ments of Carthage and Rome at the time of the ſe- 

cond Punic war. Scipio returns to Rome, and 
receives the honour of a triumpb. Heis bonoured 
with the ſirnams of Africanus, 278 


— 
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| BOOK XXI. 
SECT. I. 


War of Macedonia. Epochas of the wars of the 
Romans with Philip. Various complaints to the 
Romans againſt Philip. The People at firſt oppoſe 
this war. The Conſul by the Senate's advice brings 
over the People, and war was declared againſt 
Philip. Ambaſſadors from Ptolomy. Inſurre- 
Gion of Gaul excited by Amilcar, Ambaſſadors 
ſent to Carthage, and Maſiniſſa. Ambaſſadors 
from Vermina, the fon of Syphax, to the Ro- 
mans, Money taken out of the temple of Proſer- 
pina. © Remonſtrance of ſeveral private perſons to 
tbe- Senate, concerning what is due to them from 
the Commonwealth, The Conſul Sulpicius arrives 
in Macedonia, Centho plunders the city of Chal- 
cis, Philip befieges Athens, ineſfectually. He 
beſieges it a ſecond time, with as little ſucceſs, and 
lays waſte all Attica, The Romans ravage the 
frontiers of Macedonia. Some Kings bordering 
upon Macedonia join the Conſul. Preparations of | 

_ Philip. Aſſembly of the iolians, to which Phi- 
tip, the Athenians, and Romans ſend Ambaſſadors. 
- The aſſembly ſeparates without concluding m4 
| 4 ng . 


_ thing. The Conſul enters Macedonia. Rencoun- 
ter of two parties. Various actions of ſmall impor- 
| tance between the two armies.' Philip has ſome 
advantage over the Roman foragers, He is after- 
wards defeated himſelf and obliged to fly. Sulpi- 
cius returns to Apollonia. The Alolians declare 
far the Romans, Decrees of the Athenians againſt 
Philip. An ovation is granted Lentulus far. his 
ſucceſſes in Spain. L. Furius defeats the army of 
' the Gauls, who beſiege Cremona. The Conſul 
Aurelius s jealouſy of Furius. The latter returns to 
Rome and demands a triumph, It is granted him 
after long debates. P. Scipio celebrates games. His 
ſoldiers are rewarded. Army of Spaniards de- 
feated. Return of the Conſul Aurelius io Rome. 
New Conſuls appointed. Combats of glagiators, 
bs, 25 297 
SECT. II. 


Province] of the Conſuls. Firſt payment of the tri- 
ute laid on the Carthaginians. Sedition excited 
_ by the legions in Macedonia, Philip returns into 
Macedonia, He becomes anxious concerning the 
conſequences of the war. He takes pains 10 conci- 
liate allies by delivering up ſome cities: And to 
gain the affetiton of his ſubjefts by diſgracing a mi- 
niſter, univerſally hated by them. Scipio and Mlins 
created Cenſors. Cu. Bæbius is defeated in Gaul. 
Conteſt upon Quintius's' demanding the Conſulſhip. 
Cbaracter of that young Roman. Diſtribution. of 
the provinces. The Ambaſſadors of King Attalus 
denand aid of the Senate againſt the invaſions of 
 Antiochus King of Syria. Wiſe reflexion of Plu- 
_ tarch upon the preſent war. Quintius ſets out from 
Rome, and arrives in the army near Epirus. 
He reſolves to march in queſt of Philip in the _ 
: es 


CONTENTS. 
fes where be had intrenched himſelf. Conference 
- between Quintius and Philip. The Conſul attacks 
Philip in bis defiles, defeats and puts him to flight. 
| The King croſſes Theſſalia, and retires into Mace- 
donia. Epirus and Theſſalia ſubmit to Quintius. 
Eretria and Caryſtos taten. Quintius beſieges 
Elatea. Aſſembly of the Acheans at Sicyon, The 
' Ambaſſadors of the Romans and their allies, and 
Philip's, have audience in it. After long debates, 
the Aſſembly declares for the Romans, Lucius, 
the — brother, forms the ſiege of Corinth, 
andi is obliged to raiſe it. The Conſul takes Elatea. 
Ppbilocles makes himſelf maſter of Argos. Afairs 
ef Gaul. Conſpiracy of the ſlaves diſcovered and 


. ſuppreſſed. Crown of Gold ſent to Rome by 
Attalus, — 209 


rm 


Six Pretors created for the firſt time. . The command 
in Macedonia is continued io Quintius. Interview 
between King Philip and the Conſul Quintius and 
bis allies, all ineffeftual. Philip abandons Argos 
to Nabis tyrant of Sparta. Alliance of Nabis 
with the Romans. The Beotians alſo join them. 
| Death of Attalus. Praiſe of that Prince. Battle 
| of Cynoſcephalz, in which Philip is defeated by 
Quintius. Inſolent vanity of the Æiolians. Quintius 
grants Philip a truce and an interview. The 
allies deliberate concerning a peace. Interview 
Philip and Quintius. A peace is concluded in it, 
The victory gained over Philip occaſions great joy 
at Rome. The plan of the peace ſent by Quintius, 
is approved. Ten commiſſioners are deputed to re- 
gulate the affairs of Greece. Conditions of the 
treaty of peace. The Aiolians ſecretly cry down 


r 


CONTENTS. 
this treaty. The articles of it are made public at 
the I bmian games. The Greeks bear the news of 
their liberty with incredible joy. Reflefions: 

| this great event, Quintius viſits the cities of 
Greece. Cornelius one of the ten commiſſioners 
goes from Tempe, where he had conferred with the 
King, to the city of Therme, in which the aſſembly 
of the iolians was held, 23852 
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Marcellus with Hannibal; the taking 
* Tarentum by Fabius Maximus 3. Scipio's ad- 
vantages in Spain; the death of Marcellus; Aſ- 


drubal's march into Italy, and the entire deſcat of 


that ee * ons two n r et 


ye s ECT. I 


i 4 * 


Mabel" 11 ſome cities in 93 Fulbius is. 
defeated and killed in a baitle with Hannibal near 


Herdonea.. Batiles between Marcellus. and Han- 


_  nibal without any thing deciſive, Conſpiracy of = 


the, Campanians di iſcovered... The 9 of Taren- 
tum ſupplied with proviſions, Ambaſſadors from 
_ Syphax 10 the Romans, and from the Romani to 
455 ;Embaſſy to the King of . Egypt. The 

man fleet ravages Afri ca. Diſputes concerning 
—_- Digator, New diſpute between the Difator 


. and the Tribunes. Lelius, arrives at Rome. Di- 
tribution of the Provinces. Valerius Hactus, ele- 


ed priest ef Jupiter, amends his life, and re. ta- 
5 "of 5 4 ; prigiledge. a /roghed Jo, bis office... Com- 


n Is hooks contains Rape" > 2, hiſtory an 


of three years, 542, 543, and 344. It _ 
relates principally the ſeveral battles of 
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2 | MARCELLUS, L#vinus, Conſuls. 


dlaints and murmurs. of the _ Roman. colonies, 
- Twelve of them refuſe to furniſh their ents. 
The Conſuls warmly reproach them. The other 
* zipbreen colonies do their dum with alacrity.: Gala 
| taken out of the privy-treaſury for the preſſing ing oc- 
caſions f . the State. 1 ertatæd. They ex. 
erciſe their office with due ſeverity. 


AR. .. . M; CLavprvug 3 IV. PEPE 
Aut. 210. M. VALERCVS Lavines, "Py 1 20 74 
Marcellus HE affairs of Spain have for ſome time 


takes ſome +}; made us loſe ſight of choſe of Italy. 
_—_ Conſul: Marcellus having made himſelf ＋ 1 
Liv. xxvii. 3 — intelligence in che place, as we have 
1. Maronea and Meles by force. He de- 
— in them about three thouſand men, whom 
Hannibal had left as garriſons, and gave the whole 
_ to his ſoldiers, which was 'conſiderable. 
alſo found in them two hundred and forty 
thouſand buſhels of wheat, and one hundred and 

ten thouſand of barley, _ 

| Falvius i Theſe advantages did not give him ſo much 
beaten and joy, as he felt grief for the loſs the Commonwealth 


1148 11 © Taftaihed' ſome days afterwards near the city ef 


Hennibal Herdonea, a place unfortunate to The Romans, 


near Her- who had been defeated there two ears before by 


dans. Hannibal. The Proconſul Cn. Fulvius, of — 


Lov. od, fame names as the Prætor who had been beaten 
there in the action I have Juſt repeated, Was in- 
camped near Herdanea, in 3 of re-raking that 
city, Which had gone over from the Romans, af- 


ter the battle of Cannzz. Hannibal, 5 wal 


formed that the Procotiſul kept himſelf Heite 


his guard, marched towards Hlerdonea with 


much expedition, that he was in view of * 
mans, before they were informed of his march. 
He 9 them bartle, which Fulvids, Tull aneh 


\ * 


MARCB8LLUS, Lavinus, Conſuls. 3 
audacity and good ion of himſelf, made no A. R. S. 


Ctary 8 long i in ſuſpence. In the heat f 

the engagement, Hannibal detached his cavalry, 

part of which fell upon the enemy's camp, and 

che reſt attacked thoſe who. were at blows with the 

Carthaginians. The Romans then ſeeing them- 5 

ſelves between two enemies, were put into difor- 

der. Some betook themſelves to flight; and the 

reſt, aſter having made ſome vain efforts to defend 

chemſelves, were cut to pieces. Cn. Fulvius him- 

ſelf fell in che laughter, with eleven legionary 

Tribunes. Seven thopſand men, according to 

ſome, and thirteen thouſand, according to others, 

periſhed in this Action. The vicar remained ma- 

Ker of the field, and of att che poi doch ef ohe 

Held and camp. 
Marcellus, wichout being much disedeugged by Marcellus 

this loſs, mwiote'ts the Seng to inform it of che and Han- 

misfortune of che Proconſul and army which bad 2% Par- 


raſi each 


periſhed near Herdonea. He told them, That hr. 


ſcruple to actept. - The action was warm, and vt. 


+ he was marching againft Hannibal, and that Liv. zzvil. _ 


having known how, after the battle of Cannes, 2. 
to check the pride; ' which fo compleat a victo- 
<< ry had given him, he ſhould alſo know how to 
oh .; the joy with which this new advantage 
& might affect him.“ Accordingly he advanced 
_ Hannibal, and offered him battle; The _ 
action was warm and long, and the advantage ve- _;-», 
ry near equal. However, Hannibal retreated in ST 
the night, and was followed by the Conſul, who 
came up wich him near VNenuſia. They paſſed 
ſeveral days in harraſſing each other by actions, 
wherein the Romans had almoſt al ways the advan- 
tage, but which might rather paſs ihe Night'ſkir- 
miſhes, than real engagements; Hannibal uſually 
decamped in the night, and watched the occaſions 
For enſnaring his enemy : but Marcellus was cau- 

B 2 | tious 
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#.R.542- tious of following him only by day, and not til! 
Ar. O. ao. he had cauſed the places to be carefully: viewed. 


Cinſpira, In che mean time Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who ſtill 


ef th:C::- continued to command in Capua with the title of 
ebenes. Proconſul, diſcovered a new conſpiracy: carried on 
L 2x55 by the Campanians. Apprehending that the to 
3. wvoluptuous abode of that city might corrupt his 
troops, as it had thoſe of Hannibal, he had made 
them quit it, and had obliged them to build bar- 
racks without the walls. Moſt of theſe barracks 
were built with hurdles, planks, or reeds, and co- 
vered with ſtubble, all combuſtible materials. An 
hundred and ſeventy Campanians, at the inſtiga- 
tion of two brothers of the family of the Bloſii, 
one of the moſt conſiderable of the city, had con- 
ſpired to burn the whole in the ſpace of one night. 
The plot having been diſcovered by the ſlaves of 
the Bloſii themſelves, the Proconſul immediately 
aauſed the gates of the city to be ſnut, put the 
ſoldiers under arms, ſeized all the accomplices, 
aAlvndd after having giving them the queſtion with 
_  » abundance of rigor, they were condemned to die, 
and executed immediately. The informers were 
rewarded with their liberty, and had each ten 
- thouſand ſeſtertii (about twenty-five pounds ſter- 
ling) given him. vor Tat fond © 
The citadel In the midſt of the various ſucceſsful and un- 
of Rap rhe , fortunate events, which attracted the attention of 
Au, the Romans, the citadel of Tarentum was not for- 
OE got. M. Ogulnius and P. Aquilius were ſent in- 
to Etruria, to buy corn, and cauſe it to be carried 
by water to Tarentum With theſe proviſions ſet 
out a thouſand ſoldiers, half Romans, half allies, 
draughted out of the army that guarded the city 
of Rome, who were to re-inforce the garriſon of 
the del of Taremumnmnn nt 4 


The 
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The campaign was now almoſt over, and r 
time for the election of magiſtrates approached — 
But Marcellus having wrote to the Senate, that he rccallid 
was actually employed in purſuing Hannibal, who/7- Sci 
fled before him, and declined fighting, and that ie ;, ne 
was of the laſt importance not to loſe fight of him, ſenbliu. 
the Senators were at a loſs how to act. For, on Liv. zxvi. 
one fide, they judged it improper to interrupt the 
Conſul's military operations, by making him re- 
turn to Rome àt a time when his preſence was 
moſt neceſſary in the army; and on the other, 
they were afraid that the Commonwealth would be 
without Conſuls for the enſuing year. They be⸗ 
lieved, that the beſt reſolution they could take, 
was to ſend for the Conſul Valerius, though he 
was in Sicily, and had the ſea to repaſs. Ac-, _ 
cordingly the Prætor L. Manlius wrote to him bj 
order of the Senate, and ſent him the letters of 
Marcellus, that he might know from them the rea- 
ſon the Fathers had for making him return rather A 
than his collegue. 

It was about this time, that Ambaſſadors came Jae 

to Rome from King Syphax, with the news of the ors from 

advantages gained by that Prince in the war ſub- Y/5-* 4d 
ſiſting between him and the Carthaginians. They 

declared, That Carthage had not a greater ene- 
co. than Syphax, nor the Romans a better 


„ friend. That he had ſent Ambaſladors into 


„ Spain to the two Scipios. That he now ſent 
to the fountain-head, to the capital of the em- 
e pure, to demand the amity of the Romans.“ | 
The Senate did not content themſelves: with ma- z,zj; i 
king Syphax a very obliging anſwer; they ap- — 
pointed L. Genucius, P. Petelius, and P. Popili- 
yy urge to him, who were inſtructed to 
| ny thoſe of Syphax on their return, to 
im a robe after the Roman faſhion as a pre- 
| mig with a * tunic, a curule chair, and gold 


B 3 cup 
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4. cup of five pounds in weight. They had orders 
to take this occaſion to viſit the other petty Kings 


of Africa, and to preſent them in the name of the 


Senate with robes edged with Tante. and wilh 
gold cups Weighing Þ three pounds. 
' Emba/y ro M. Atilius and Manius Acilius were alſo. made 
ebe King to ſet out for Alexandria to Prolomy Philopator 
Beypr. and Cleopatra, who reigned at that tie. They 
were ordered to demand of them, that the treaty 
of amity and alliance, which: ſubſiſted bet Veen the 
Commonwealth and the Kings of Egypt {hfuld 
be renewed, and to preſent the King with a robe 
and tunic of purple, and a curule chair; and the 
® Amicu- Queen with an embroidered magtle, and a” by e 
Jum. of purple veil. _ 
M. Valerius, cotifarmably: to his collegue's let | 
The Conſul ters, and the order 6f the Senate, ſet-out from Si- 
returns to Cily with ten galleys, to repair to Rome, after 
Rome, and having appointed the Prætor Cincius to command 
2 f the province and army, and ſent M. Valerius 
the affairs | Meſſala, Admiral of the fleet, with the reſt of it, 
L into Africa, as well to ravage the enemyis coun- 
v. xxvii. try, as to diſcover the motions and deſigns of the 
Carthaginians. As to himſelf. as ſoon as he arri - 
ved at Rome, he aſſembled the Senate, and gave 
an account of what he had done in Sicily. He 
told them, That after a war of near * ſixty years 
„ continuance, during which they had quent 
5 ſuſtained very conſiderable loſſes both by ſea - 
* and land, he had at length entirely ſubjected 
<< that iſland to the power of the Roman people: 
** that there was not a ſingle Carthaginian remain- 
. © ing in it; and that all the Sicilians, hot fear 
had biniſhed from their country, were returned 
eto their cities and lands, where they — 
themſelves in Dian and e That 


- 9 the (891 yer of Rome. of 2 8 
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e the iſland, which had been ſo long ruined by 


< the. war, was, now. happily re-peopled, and in 


* 2 congitiop,, by the re-eſtabliſhmenr of tillage, 


= - 


— 
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not only to ſubliſt its inhabitants, but abun- 


* 


* dantly to ſupply the Roman people with provi- 
** ſigns, boch in peace and war.” FEM 


HFle aſterwards introduced Mutiaes to the Senate, 


and others, who, like him, had deſerved well of 
the Commonwealth. On Mutines they even con- 


ferred the freedom of Rome, in virtue af a law, 


which one of the Tribunes of the People propoſed, 


with the authority of a decree of the Senate. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, M. Vale- The Reman 


rius Meſſala, having arrived before day in Africa feet ra. 


Afri- 


with fifty ſhips, made a deſcent in the country of ! 
Utica, where the inhabitants expected no ſuch vi- Liv. xxvii. 


ſit; and after, having ravaged it on all ſides, 
he returned to his ſhips, with a great number of 


E and a rich booty, and failed immediate- 
y for Sicily, where he landed in the port of Li- 


lybæum, having employed only thirteen days in 


this expedition. He then interrogated his priſo- 
ners concerning the ſituation of Africa, in order to 
give an account af them to the Conſul, He was 
informed by them, That there were five thou- 
_ ** ſand Numidians at Carthage, under the com- 


5 


mand of Maſiniſſa, the ſon of Gala, a young 
FPrince of extraordinary valour, and that other 


* mercenary troops were raiſing throughout all 
Africa, to be ſent to Aſdrubal in Spain; and 
that the latter had orders to march as ſoon as 


“ poſſible into Italy with all the troops he could 


* draw together, in order to join his brother 
Hannibal. That the Carthaginjans placed their 
** whole hopes in the 1 „ this deſign. And 
that they wo alſo fitting out a great Heck to re- 
<<. turn to Sicily, which was expected to fail im- 
2 — | Kb 5 phe 1 | 
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AR OY When the Conſul had read Mefſala's 5 letters 
Diſputes which informed him of all theſe circumſtances, 
concerning the Senators were ſo much alarmed by thoſe pre- 
« DiGater. parations, that th believed i it neceſſary, that the 
Conſul ſhould not ſtay till the time of the elections, 
but ſhould nominate a Dictator to preſide at them, 
and return directly to his province. One difficul- 
ty gave them pauſe, The Conſul declared, he 

when he was in Sicily, he would appoint M. V 
lerius Meſſala Dictator, who then commanded ihe 
fleet. Now the Senators affirmed, that a Dictator 
cCeould be nominated only in the territories called 
2 8 Roman, and that thoſe territories were included 
- within the bounds of Italy. After many debates, 
the People, in concert with the Senate, decreed, 
that Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who then commanded 
at Capua, ſhould be declared Dictator. The 
Conſul, the night before this aſſembly of the 
People was to be held, ſet out ſecretly for Si- 
| cily. The Senate, diſconcerted by his retreat, 
wrote to the Conſul Marcellus, .and defired him to 
aſſiſt the Commonwealth, abandoned by his col- 
legue, and to declare the Dictator intended by the 
People. Marcellus created Q. F ulvius according- 
ly, who appointed P. Licinius Crafſus, the Pon- 

tifex Maximus, General of the horſe. © 
New dif. When the election of the Conſuls came on, a 
pute le. new difficulty aroſe. The Youth of the century 
troeen the called Galeria, who by lot were to give their ff. 
ne port frages firſt, nominated Q. Fulyius, then actually 
© bunes. Dictator, = Q. Fabius, Conſuls; and the reſt 
Liv. xxvij. of the centuries ſeemed determined to confirm this 
6. choice. Two of the Tribunes oppoſed it, affirm- 
| ing, that it was contrary to order to create the 
png who was Dictator, Conſul, and to remove 
im in that manner, without any interval of time 
from one office to another; beſides which, it was 


go leſs repugnant to (decency and — order, to 


A * * - 
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raiſe the on to the Conſulſhip, - A 54a. 
ſided in dn ene of Conſuls. Alter Tons who pre. * * 
putes, the Dictator and Tribunes agreed to refer 
the affair to the Senate. As the thing was not 
without precedent, and it alſo ſeemed of great im 
rtance, that the moſt able and experienced Ge- 
ber s ſhould be placed at the head of the armies, 
the Senate was of opinion, that it was neceſſary 
not to oppoſe the freedom of the ſuffrages. The 
Tribunes having acquieſced in theſe reaſons, the 
aſſembly purſued their plan. Q. Fabius Maximus - 
was elected Conſul for the fifth time, and Q. Ful- 
viys Flaccus for the fourth. L. Veturius Philo, 
T. Quintius Criſpinus, C. Hoſtilius Tubulo, and 
C. Aruncylejus were afterwards created Prætots. 
Towards the end of this campaign, a Cartha- 
ginian fleet, conſiſting of forty ſail, under the com- per. 
kund of Amilcar, arrived at Safin and made e 
a' deſcent in the country of the Olbii. But the 
Prætor P. Manlius Vulſo marching againſt the 
enemy, they reimbarked, and ſteering round the 
iſland, made another deſcent in the territory of 
Caralis (Cagliari) on the oppoſite ſide, and return- 
ed to Africa with a conſiderable booty of all kinds. 
About the ſame time, C. Lælius arrived at ; ,;;, aw 
Rome, e days after his ſetting out from rives ase 
Tarraco e entered the city with his priſoners, pag 
ſurrounded with a vaſt concourſe of the People., n 
They were not above fifteen or ſixteen in number, | 
but all perſons of diſtinction. The next day, be- 
ing introduced to the Senate, he related what Sci- 
pio had done in Spain. That he had taken 
Cuarthagena in one day, the capital of the whole 
<< Province: that he had retaken many cities 
«© which had revolted, and had brought over 
<< others into the party of the Commonwealth.“ 
The accotints given by the priſoners confirmed 
has M. Vale Meſſala had wrote. What 
: alarmed 
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2. alarmed the Senate moſt, was the intended mar 

von of Afdrybal into Italy, at a time when i _ 

2 ute diffeult to, make head againſt Hannibal's 

forces only. Lælius was afterwards pre ſented to 

the People, to whom he gave the ſame account as 

to the Senate. ue were decreed for 

one day for the good ſucceſs of P. Scipio, and 


1-zhius was ſen back directiy into Spain wich the 


ſame ſhips that came with him. 4 
. K. ss Q, Famvs Maximus, w. 
At. C. 29. Q. Furvius Fraccus, IV. 27 


Diftribu- | The two Conſuls entered upon office, | according 
tion of the to cuſtom, upon the ides of March, that. is, the 


provinces: fifieenth day of that month, Both had Italy for 


Liv. xxvii 


7. their province: Fabius the part next Tarentum, 


and Flaccus Lucania and Bruttium,.. | Marcelly, 
was continued in his. command for one year, . Crif. 
pinus was ſent to Capua, C. Aurunculejus to Sar- 


dinia, and L. Veturius to Rimini. M. Valerius 


and L. Cincius remained in Sicily. No change 
was made in the army in Spain, except that Scipio 
and Silanus were continued in the command, not 
for one year, but as long as the Senate ſhould 
judge proper. ede 38 
C. Manilius Vitulus was created“ Curia Maxi- 


mus, the firſt of the Plebeians that was raiſed to 


that dignity. - | ts ae ei at} 
ms At the ſame time, P. Licinius, the Pontifex 
1 , Maximus, obliged C. Valerius Flaccus, againſt 


ory his will, to be conſecrated Prieſt of Jupiter. This 
of Fupiter, fact is very particular. This Valerius had much 


reforms his Jo wp 2 1 
400 os * There were thirty Curiz it was to tale care of all that 
3 Rome, as we have ſaid elſe- related to the ceremonies of re. 
* ds Se where. Each Curia bad its ligion. The principal of them 
to bir office, 2244, called Curio, whoſe ofice war called Curi Maximum. 


Liv. xxvii. 
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diſgraced 
the: irregularity, of his life. - Thoſe failings had 
wade him odious to his brother L. Valerius, and 


to all his relations. Licinius, who no doubt was 
a friend to bis family, did not loſe hopes of reclaim- 


ing him. Herepreſented to him how. great a misſor - 


tune it was, to afflict and diſhonour his whole houſe 


in ſuch a manner; and gave him to underſtand, that 


the certain means to recover his reputation, would 


be to take upon him the office of Prieſt of Jupiter, 


and ſo to diſcharge himſelf in it, that the pru- 
dence of his conduct might cover and obliterate 


all: the faults and indiſtretions of his paſt life. The 
young: man believed him, and gave into his ad- 


vice. In effect of his application to the religious 
ceremonies, the care of the ſacrifices, and the wor · 
ſhip of the Gods, he renounced his former habits 
ſo effectually, that there was not one of the Ro- 
man Youth more generally eſteemed by the prin- 
cipal Senators, nor more reſpected by his own fa - 
— and the whole city, than him. 


It muſt be owned, that it is a great, and the 
moſt ſenſible affliction that patents can ſuffer, to 


ſee their children depart from their duty, and 


abandon themſelves to — But this is 


an important leſſon to them, to teach them, to 
make (a) a difference between the faults that ariſe 
from the heat and inadvertency of youth, which 
admit of remedy, and thoſe which proceed from 
a diſpoſition hardened in vice, and utterly incor- 
rigible ; not to deſpair of their reformation; to 
prepare them for it by mild and tender remon- 
ſtrances ; not to uſe exceſſive menaces, and rigo- 
rous methods, which only ſerve to inflame and ex- 


aſperate their ae and my, which- is a 


to e ſingh ingena d. e 3p 
— 
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means peculiar to Chriſtianity, to deſerve by bir 
own conduct, that he, who is, the ſupreme Ruler 
of all hearts ſhould ings and amend. thoſe ot 
their children.” -/ , 

The young man, of * we are pe 
acquired in time, ſo great a reputation for pro- 
bity and prudence, that he believed himſelf in a 


condition to reſume a privilege formerly annexed 


to his office, and which thoſe, who had exerciſed 


it. had forfeited for many years, by their want of 


merit. This privilege conſiſted in having a right 


to enter the Senate. Accordingly, in order to 
revive that prerogative, he went thither, and 


claimed it. The Prætor L. Licinius having or- 
dered him to depart, he demanded the aid and 


ſupport of the Tribunes, He maintained, that it 


was a right antiently granted to the Prieſts of 
Jupiter, with the robe bordered with purple, and 
the Curule chair. The Prætor objected, that ſuch 


a privilege ought to be founded, not upon ob- 


ſolete examples of unknown antiquity, but upon 
conſtant practice, and recent cuſtom; and he af- 


firmed that no Prieſt of Jupiter had enjoyed 


that right in the days of their fathers, or grand- 
fathers for immemorial time. The Tribunes re- 


plied, that the bad conduct of the more modern 
Prieſts might affect their perſons, but not their 
office. Upon which the Prætor perſiſted no 
longer in his oppoſition. Flaccus was admitted 
into the Senate with the unanimous conſent of the 
Senators and People; and every body was of o- 


pinion, that he had deſerved that diſtinction more 


Complaints 
_ and Mur- 
murs of the 
Roman co- 
Jonies. Liv. 
ü. 9. 


by the purity of his manners, than the right of 
his office. 

An unexpected diſcontent occaſioned great 
alarm at Rome this. year; and might have been 
attended with very unhappy eſſects. The La- 
tines and allies openly murmured in their Aſ- 


ſemblies, 


* E reer 
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S complained/* That by the levy. A-B. $69 


men and money upon them for ten 


„their families and purſes were en- 


6 trely. exhauſted. That every campaign had 
5 been diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſignal defeat, That 
< battles and fickneſs had deprived them of al- 
5. moſt all cheir People. That they conſidered 
| 6 thoſe mich more as Joſt, who had been lifted 
| «by the Rojaiis, than ; thoſe» who had been 
% taken by the enemy: as Hannibal ſent» home 
« thoſe-he:took: without. ranſom, whereas the Ro- 

mans ent them far from Ital 7. into countries 
00 where they lived much more like exiles, than 


like ſoldiets:; That the Troops of Canæ had 


for eight years, ſuffered :a diſgrace in Sicily, 
* which would only terminate with their lives; 
5 as the Carthagirians, whöſe expulſion alone 


„ was to deliver them, were now ſtronger and 


more formidable than ever. That if the old 
ſoldiers were not ſent home, and they were 
« continually: obliged to furniſh new, they ſhould 


ſoon not have a man left. That therefore, before 


© they Me exhauſted of men and money, they were 


Q reſolved to refuſe the Romans aid, which theywere 


upon tlie point of being utterly incapable of ſup- 
«plying: That if the Romans ſaw all their allies in 
« the ſame diſpoſition, they would undoubtedly 
* think of making peace with the Carthaginians. 
« That otherwiſe, Italy would never enjoy peace, 
das long as Hannibal livedꝰ . Such was the . 
guage in the Aſſemblies of the allie. 


Thirty of the ® Roman: colonies had actually Toelve 


Deputies at Rome. Of theſe thirty, twelve had 
plainly: affirmed to the Conſuls, that they had 7 


_ ; C Arcording ts Suu there were fiſt three u at an, 
* me... 


nber men nor money for them. The Cen, 25 
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AR, 543. ſtruck with a declaration, as fatal as it was new, 


Ant. C. 0g 


believed, that to make them alter ſo pernicious a 


deſign, it was more neceſſary to uſe reprimands, 
than good words, which would only make them 
more infolent. They therefore replied, they 
* had preſumed to ſay That to the Conſuls, 
& which the Conſuls themſelves dared not repeat 
5 to the Senate, That ſuch Diſcourſe ought not 
© to be conſidered as a mere refuſal to contribute 
«© towards the ſupport of the war, but as an ac- 
* tual revolt againſt the Roman People. That 
therefore they ſhould return aſſoon as poſlible 
* to their colonies, and deliberate again with 
<< their conſtituents, that ſo criminal a declaration 
might be thought rather to have eſcaped their 
<« {ips than to have come from their hearts, 
That they ſhould take care to repreſent to 
<< them, that they were not Campanians nor Ta- 
<< rentines, but Romans. Thar their fathers were 
porn in Rome, and had been ſent from thence 
© to inhabit the Lands taken from the enemy, and 
to augment and extend the Roman name. That 
the ſame duty children owed to their parents 
they owed to Rome, and that they could en- 
«* tertain no other thoughts without ftifling all 


<< ſenſe of gratitude. in their hearts. That again, 


„they bade them conſult upon the affair, and 
remember, that the expreſſions which had &- 
<< caped them, tended to no leſs than che deſtru- 
<<. tion of the Roman power, and to put victory 
* and Rome into the hands of Hannibal.“ 
The Conſuls, alternately uſed many arguments 
to no purpoſe to make the Deputies hear reaſon. 
Inſenfible to all their remonſtrances, they re- 
plied: That they had no repreſentation to 
„ make from thoſe who ſent them; and that 


it was not neceſſary for their people to delibe- 


«© rate 
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« rate upon an affair altealy entirely determined, 4.3 . 563: | 
«as they had neither money not ſoldiers “7 

The Confuls finding them iuflexible, ds 
their report in the Senate. This news put every 
body 5 ſuch a conſternation, that moft of the 
Serfators cried out, That the Commonwealth 

Was ruined: that the other colonies would imi- 
& tate ſo pernicious an example, and that all the 
= allies had undoubredly conſpired to give, up 

„„ Rome to Hannibal.” 

The Confuls/exhorted the Sonate to take cou- The cigh- 
rage, and conſaled them with the hope of finding mY __ 
more fidelity and fubmiſſion from the other colonies. their dy. 
They added, That even thoſe who had departed with al- 

from their duty, might return to it: and that «rity. Liv. 

1 A deputies from the Senate were ſent ito them, *. 10. 

© who mould not uſe entreaties, but a ſtile of au- 
oy . Fette they would make them reſume ſenti- 

w © ments of tear and reſpect for the Roman Peo- 

Ple.“ 
The Senate referred hi affair to their conduct, | 
and 4 e them to do all they fhould think 
proper for the good of the Commonwealth. Ac- 
cordingly after they had founded the diſpoſition of 
the other colonies, they aſked their Deputies, 
whether they were willing to furniſh the Com- 
monweakh with their contingents? M. Sextilius, 
depury from Fregellæ, anſwered in the name of 
the reſt: That the ſoldiers, they were to fur- 
< niſh, were ready; that they would even fup- 
ly a greater number, if neceffary ; and that 
* they would do every thing elſe that the Roman 

4 People fhould direct, with zeal and paffion. (a) 

** That they did not want the means, and. much 

* Jeſs the Will.“ 8 


155 (9 Ad id fbi neque opes delle, animum etiam ee 


The 
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A-R. 543-. The Conſuls alſo having applauded their zeal 
AF and fidelity, added: That their generous of- 
« fers deſerved the thanks of the Senate; and 
they accordingly introduced them to it. The 
Senate, not contented with having anſwered them 

by a decree conceived in the moſt honourable 
terms, ordered the Confuls to preſent them to the 
Aſſembly of the People, and there. to ſer forth 
all the ſervices the Commonwealth had recei- 
ved from them on different occaſions, and eſpe- 
cially this laſt, by which they crowned all the 
reſt, EINE e e, og obs 

In my opinion, the relation I have juſt made 
muſt ſenſibly affect every reader, even after ſo 
many ages, in reſpect to ſuch faithful and gene- 
rous people. It is not ſurprizing therefore, that 
Livy, all zealous as he was for the glory of 
' Rome, gives a looſe here to his joy, admi- 
ration and gratitude in reſpect to theſe colonies ? 
He (4) believed, as he fays, that he ſhould de- 
priye them of the juſtice and glory they deſer- 
ved, if he ſhould paſs over ſo noble an action in 
ſilence; and he conſidered himſelf as obliged, 
both as a Roman and an Hiſtorian, to tranſmit 

ro poſterity, and in ſome meaſure to conſecrate 
the names of theſe eighteen colonies, whoſe zeal, 
upon this occaſion, may be ſaid to have preſerved 
.the Roman name; and he has repeated them all 

in the paſſage in queſtion,  — | 
fn As to the twelve other colonies, who refuſed 
% to obey, the Senate directed the Conſuls to treat 
In them with abſolute neglect, without either diſmiſ- 
fing their Deputies, Keeping them at Rome, or 
| i (a) Ne nunc quidem poſt & Norbani (gc. Harum 
1 tot ſecula ſileantur, frauden- coloniarum ſubſidio tum im- 
= | turve laude ſua, Signini fuere perium Populi Romani ſtetit. 


| di! ſpeaking 


bk As 
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ſpeaking to them in any manner. (a) This 8 R. 5 
lence by which it was thought proper to panim ! 
their refuſal, ſeemed more ſuitable to the dignity 
of the Roman People, __ any expreſſed reſent- 
ment whatſoever. 

| Amongſt the other means uſed by the Conſuls Cold taken 
to enable them to carry on the war, they took out of the 
the * gold out of the privy treaſury, which was bie Trea- 


carefully kept there as a reſerve againſt the preſſing e, . 


occaſions; of the Commonwealth. It was — Bo a 


about the weight of four thouſand pounds, and 20e State. 


of that Sum the two Conſuls, the Proconſuls M. 


Marcellus and P. Sulpicius, and the Prætor 

L. Veturius, had equal parts. The Conſul Fabius 

had an hundred weight more, which was to be 

carried into the citadel of Tarentum. The reſt 

was employed in purchaſing cloaths with ready 7 

money for the army in Spain, of which the: G. 074 1a 

ral and ſoldiers had acquired fo. much glory. a 4 
Fulvius after this held the aflemblies for the ene 7. 


election of Cenſors. M. Cornelius Cethegus, and ve. 


P. Sempronius Tuditanus, who had not been Liv. xxvii. 

Conſuls, had this office conferred upon them. 

The People, with the authority of the Senate, 

commiſſioned the Cenſors to farm the lands of Ca 

pua for the uſe of the Commonwealth. 
A diſpute aroſe between the two e in Diſpute in 


reſpe& to the perſon who was to be nominated % 7 


Prince of the Senate. He who was placed firſt e 
upon the liſt of the Senators was called ſo; which nate. 
was 2 great honour ac Rome. Sempronius was to 


read this liſt, _ function fell to him by lot 


a) Ea tacita caſtigatio max - ſave was worth, which $945 
ime ex dignitate Populi Ro- paid to the Commonwealth, 
mani viſa eſt. Lis. toben he was made free, This 

* This gold was called Vi- duty was eftabliſbed in rbe 
eeſimarium, brcaaſe it aroſe 398th an of Rome, 

Hou a twentieth of the price 4 | 


Vol. VI. C and 
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and conſequently he was to nominate the Prince of 
the Senate. He had caſt his eye upon Q. Fabius 
Maximus. His College Cornelius oppoſed that 
choice. He pretended, that in this reſpect the 
ancient cuſtom ought to be obſerved, which had 
always conferred that honour upon the oldeſt Cen- 
ſor living, who then was T. Manlius Torquatus. 
Sempronius replied, that the Gods who had given 


them that choice by lot, left it entirely at his diſ- 


cretion: that in conſequence he ſhould nominate. 


Fabius, who even in the judgment of Hannibal 


himſelf, was indiſputably the principal and moſt 


illuſtrious citizen of Rome. Cornelius, after ha- 


ving contended for ſome time, complied at laſt, 
and Sempronius declared Q. Fabius then Conſul, 


Prince and Chief of the Senate. 


Due ſem- 


The liſt of the Senators was then read. Eight 


= exer- were left out; which was degrading them. Of 
ciſed by the this number was L. Cæcilius Metellus, who, after 


Cen/ors. 


the battle of Cannæ, had given the other officers the 
infamous advice to abandon Italy. The Knights 
were treated in the ſame manner, who were in the 


_ ſame caſe; but thoſe were very few. All of 


them, who were in the Legions at the battle of 
Cannæ, and who then had ſerved in Sicily, had 
their horſes taken from them, that is, were de- 
graded from that rank : the number of theſe was 
very great. To this ſeverity another was added, 
by declaring that the years they had ſerved 
ſhould not be allowed them, and obliging them 
to ſerve ten campaigns mounted at their own 
expence : which was the uſual time the Knights 
ſerved. Enquiry was alſo made after thoſe, who 
being ſeventeen years old at the beginning of the 
war, ought to have entered the ſervice, and had not 
done ſo. Theſe were reduced to the loweſt claſs 
of the citizens, retaining no other privilege an- 
nexed- to that quality, except that of being kept 
| upon 
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upon the regiſters to bear the offices of the State. 


The Cenſors then agreed with workmen for re- 


building the edifices which had been conſumed by 
„ | 
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FTubius prepares to beſiege Tarentum. Marcellus. 


offers Hannibal battle near Canuſium. Firſt 
Battle with equal advantage on both ſides. Se- 
cond battle in which Hannibal has the beiter. 
Marcellus warmly reproaches his army. Third 
battle, in which Hannibal is defeated, and put to 
flight. Several cities in Calabria, and the neigh- 


bouring countries go over to the Romans, Fabius 
befieges and takes Tarentum by intelligence in the © 
place. He carries away only one ſtatue. Hanni- 


bal lays à ſnare for Fabius. His ſtratagem is 
« diſcovered. Scipio makes the States of Spain re- 
turn to the party of the Romans. Aſdrubal and 


5 Scipio deſign to come to blows, Indibilis and 


Mandonius quit the Carthaginians, and join Sci- 


Pio. Fine reflexion of Polybius upon the uſe of 


victory. Battle between Scipio and Aſdrubal. 
The latter is defeated, and put to flight. Scipio 


refuſes the title of King, offered him by the Spa- 


niards; Maſſiva a young Numidian Prince ſent 
bome to his family by Scipio, without ranſom and 
with preſents, The three Carthaginian Generals 
join each other. Their Reſolutions, _. 


HE Conſuls having made an end of all the 
affairs that kept them at Rome, ſet out for 
the war. Fulvius went the firſt to Capua. 
Fabius followed ſome days after, having deſired 
his collegue by word of mouth, and Marcellus 
by letter, to act vigorouſly againſt Hannibal, in 
order to keep all his forces employed, whilſt he 
2 C 2 ſhould 


Fabius pres 
pares to be- 


ſiege Taren- 


tum. Liv. 
xxvii. 12. 
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A. R. 54g. ſhould attack Tarentum with the ſame activity. 

— ©2% He repreſented the importance of that ſioge to 
them, by telling them, that the Carthaginian Ge- 
neral would no ſooner be deprived of that place, 
than having no longer any friends or allies from 
whom he could hope aid, he wauld infallibly be 
reduced to abandon Italy. 

At the ſame time he ſent a courier to the Go- 
vernor, who commanded the garriſon of Rhegi- 
um, with orders firſt to lay waſte the country of 
the Bruttii, and afterwards to attack the city of 

Caulonia.“ That Commander executed his orders 
with Zeal and vigour. 
Marcellus Marcellus, in conformity to the Conſul's i inten- 
offers Han- tions, and becauſe he was alſo convinced, that no 
_ _—_ Roman General was more capable of making head 
| Canufrum. againſt Hannibal than himſelf, took the field as 
Liv. ibid. ſoon as the land could ſupply forage, and match- 
r in ed againſt him near Canuſium. Hannibal was at 
e. 318. that time endeavouring to induce the inhabitants 
of that city to revolt. But as ſoon as he was ap- 
prized of the approach of Marcellus, he decamp- 
ed. The country was entirely open, and not pro- 
per for ambuſcades; which obliged him to feek 
places full of wands; defiles, and eminences elſe- 
where. Marcellus followed him cloſe, always. in- 
camped in view of him, and had no ſooner. com- 
pleated his works, than he offered him battle. 
Firſt battle Hannibal contented himſelf with fkirmiſhing 
_ equal by ſmall detachments of horſe, and ſlingers, and 
44947798% did not believe it for his intereſt to hazard a ge- 
neral battle. He was however reduced to come to 
one, whatever precaution he uſed to avoid: it. For 
having decamped in the night, Marcellus, who ne- 
ver loſt fight of him, joined him in a flat and open 
Place, and by attacking his workmen on all ſides, 
prevented him from intrenching himlelf. In 
Ciuſtel- veteri in Calabria ulterior. 


7 ahis 
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this manner they came to blows, and fought with A-R 25 5 


all their forces, till the approach of night parted 
them, victory not declaring on either ſide. They 
both intrenched very haſtily, on account of the 
little day- light that remained, and paſſed the night 

at a very {mall diſtance from each other. | 


The next morning at day break, Marcellus 9% 447. 


drew up his army in battle. Hannibal accepted 
the defiance, and before the charge began, ex- 
horted his ſoldiers to behave mar *« He told 
* them” that they ſhould remember Thraſyme- 
4 nus and Cannæ, and check the pride of an 
active enemy, who did not give them a mo- 
* ment's reſt, who inceſſantly harraſſed them 
in their incampments, and did not afford 
« them time to breathe. Thar they muſt expect 
© to ſee every day. at the ſame time, both the 
% ſun-riſe, and the Roman army in battle. That 
<< to make them lefs eager for action, it was ne- 
«© ceflary to give them a new proof of the Car- 
<< thaginian valour.” Animated by theſe remon- 
ſteances, and exaſperated beſides by the fierceneſs 
of an enemy, that continually tormented them, they 
began the battle with extraordinary fury. After 
the action had continued above two hours, the Ro- 
man allies on the right wing began to give way. 
Marcellus, who perceived it, made the twelfth le- 
gion immediately advance to the front; but whilſt 
e firſt were ſolely intent upon flying, and the lat · 
ter took their place very flowly, the whole main 
body of the army was puſhed and put into dif- 
order, and fear prevailing over ſhame, all fled. 
About two thou ſeven hundred Romans and 
allies were killed in the battle, and amongft the 
reſt four Centurions, and two legionary Tribunes. 
The right wing of the allies that fled firſt; loft 
four 8 and the legion ſent to ke their poſt 


©: When 


tle oberen 
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13. 
Plut. in 
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much precipitation; for the ſame fear, that made you 
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When the ſoldiers were returned into the camp 
Marcellus reproached them with ſo much warmth 
and ſeverity, that they were more affected with 
the expreſſions of their incenſed General, than 
with the grief of having fought the whole day 
with diſadvantage. I thank the immortal Gods, 


ſaid he, as much as is poſſible after ſo bad ſucceſs, 


that the viftorious enemy did not come to attack us in 
our works, at the time when you fled thither with ſo 


quit the field of battle, would undoubtedly have made 
you abandon your camp. From whence could ſucb 
terror and conſternation ariſe * What could make yon 
fo ſoon forget - yourſelves, and the enemy? Are they 
not the ſame you have ſo often defeated and purſued 
during the whole preceding — % often bar- - 

raſſed' night and day lately, and fatigued by continual 

ſeirmiſhes?* But J am in the wrong to expect from 
you, that you ſhould ſuſtain the glory of your former 
advantages. I ſhall now only ſet before your eyes 
your equality with the enemy in. the battle yeſterday. 


Wat equality is no ſmall ſhame to you. Who could 


have believed you were capable of falling ſtill lower, 
and of deſcending to a ſtill greater diſgrace ? What 
change has happened in the ſpace of one night and 
day? Are your troops diminiſhed ? Are thoſe of the 
enemy increaſed ? As for my part, I do not ſeem to 
talk to ſoldiers, or Romans. I ſee the ſame men, and 
the ſame arms, but not with the ſame courage. If 
you bad not degenerated from yourſelves, would the 
Carthaginians have ſeen you fly like cowards ? Would 
they have taken ihe enſigns of a ſingle company, or a 


fingle cobort? Hitherto they might boaſt of baving cut 


- . 


Roman legions in pieces: but you have this day 
them the new glory of ſceing Romans turn their backs 


before them. © : 


Upon theſe words there was a general wie 
throughout the whole army, They intreated 
Fs E 2 Marcellus 
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de to forget what had paſſed that day, and A8 


o put their valour to any proof he thought fit 


for the future, Well then, ſaid he, to-morrow I 


will try you by leading you on to battle, ibat you may 
obtain the pardon you aſk as vitors, not as vanguiſhed. 
In the mean time, he ordered, that 1 bread 
ſhould be given to the cohorts, who had loft their 
enſigns, and that the centurions of the companies 
to whom that diſhonour had happened, ſhould 
ſtand for a certain time in the moſt public part of 
the camp without belts, and with their {words 
drawn in their. hands; which was a military pu- 
niſhment amongſt the Romans. That they ſhould 
alſo be under arms early the next morning, both 
horſe and foot. He then diſmiſſed them not a 
little mortified, but confeſſing that they had well 
deſerved the reprimand they had received; that 
there was not a man, nor a Roman, in their army 
that day, except their General; and that to make 
him forget their mae it was neceſſſey Either, to 
u or die. 

The next day they were al de arms accord-T 
ing to-the order of Marcellus. That General, ap- 


** 


plauded the aſpect and diſpoſition in which he Hannibal 
law them; and declared that he would place thoſe is fate, 
who had fled firſt, and the cohorts who had loſt 494 fat 10 


their enſigns, in che front: all of them having 
earneſtly deſired it of him as a favour. - He told : 
them farther; that it was neceſſary they ſhould 
fight and conquer, that the news of their victory 
might arrive at Rome aſſoon as that of their de- 
feat and flight. He then ordered them to. refreſh 
- themſelves with eating, that they might have vi- 

gour enough to ſuſtain the fight, if it ſhould con- 
tinue long. After having ſaid and done all that 


could animate the ſoldiers, he eee * 


5 * 
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When Hannibal ſaw they advanced againſt 
him, he ſaid; (a) This Marcellus is aftrange man ! 
He ban neither bear good nor bad fortune. | When vi- 
Bor, he purſues us to the utmoſt z and when van 
, he returns to batile with more baughtineſs 

ſaid theſe words, he or- 
dered- the charge to be founded; and advariced to 
meet the Romans. The battle was much more 


obſtimate than the day before; the Carthaginians 


ing no efforts to keep their advantage, and 
the Romans none to oblierate Art Het of __ 
defeat. 

Marcellus bad aſia the troops, be had 1 
haved ill the day before, in the front of the two 
wings: they were commanded by L. Cornelius 
Lentulus, and. C. Claudius Nero. He reſerved 
the main body for himſelf, that he might be a wit- 
neſs- of all that paſſed; and, in a condition to ani- 


mate his troops upon occaſion. Hannibal had 


poſted the Spaniards, who were the flower of his 


army, and its principal ſtrength, in the front, 
But ſeeing that the battle continued too long doubt- 


ful, he ordered the elephants to be brought on, 


with the view of occaſioning ſome diſorder 


amongſt the enemy. Accordingly ſome confuſion 


enſued amongſt the enſigns and front ranks z and 
thoſe beafts having at firſt trod down or put to 


flight all in their way, the diſorder had been 
| ow? if C. Decimus Flavus, a legionary Tri- 


having ſeized the ſtandard of the firſt com- 
HEB the Haſtati, had not ordered the troops of 
t company to follow him. He led them to the 
uu worry e 17 (2p animals in *. al- 


. to) u i kale in- ene a Haw 00 '.- 


quit, hofte res eft; qui nee ho · ſtaurat cum victoribum certa- 
nam nee malam ferre fortunam men. Lip. 


eg. den eit. ſerociter in- 
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dy did the moſt hurt, and commanded them to 4. R. 543. 


but took effect, as they were thrown at ſo ſmall a 
diſtance againſt ſuch a number of vaſt beafts, 


crouded together. However they were not all 


wounded : but thoſe that felt the points of thoſe 


darts deep in their bodies taking to flight, and 


being then no leſs terrible — 00 a ſide than 


the enemy, drew along with them thoſe alſo which 


were not wounded. Upon this all the Roman 
ſoldiers who were at hand, after: the example of 


the firſt, purſued that flying troop, and ſhowered - 
their darts upon all the elephants they could over- 
take. Thoſe ar animals in conſequence fell upon the 

Carthaginians with vaſt fury, and made greater ha- 


vock amongſt them, than they had amongſt the 


Romans, as fear has much more effect upon them, 
and makes them much more fierce, than the voĩ- 


ces or hands of thoſe that guide them. | 

The Roman infantry immediately advanced 
againſt the Carthaginians, whoſe ranks the ele- 
Phants had broken, and eaſily put troops to flight, 


who. had loſt. ſight of their enſigns, and could not 


rally, Marcellus then detached his cavalry after 
them, who purſued them to the gates of their 


camp, into which they entered with difficulty, full 
of terror and conſternation. To augment their 
misſortune, two elephants had fallen dead in the 
middle of the gate; and as they cloſed. the en- 
trance the ſoldiers were obliged to throw them- 


ſel ves into the intrenchment, and to climb over 


diſcharge their javelins againſt them. Not ane Ant. C. 20g. 


'the paliſades, to eſcape. In conſequence, the 


-greateſt ſlaughter was made there. About eight 
tmouſand men, and five 


elephants, were killed. 


This victory coſt the Romans dear. The two le- 


gions loſt about ſeventeen hundred men, and the 


allies above thirteen hundred, without including a 


great number of wounded, both of the 8 
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A.R, 255 and allies. But the terror of Hannibal's name was 
"09 at that time ſo great among the Romans, that it 
may be conſidered as a glorious exploit, to have 
reduced his troops to fly, though that er | 
was attended with a conſiderable loſs. - - - 

Hannibal decamped in the following night 
Marcellus was very deſirous to purſue him; but 
the great number of his wounded men prevented 
him. Thoſe who were ſent out to obſerve the 
enemy's march, brought advice the next day, that 
Hannibal was retired into-Bruttium. 

Sveral ci- At the ſame time the Hirpini, . and 

ties of Ca- Volſcentes went over to the Conſul Q. Fulvius, 

le, and delivered up the Carthaginian garriſons in 
tbe Ro. their cities. That General received them with 
een. great lenity; praiſing their preſent diſpoſition, 

Liv. zxvil. and gently reproaching them for their paſt fault. 

11 The Bruttii ſhewed ſome diſpoſition in favour of 

the Romans, but without any great effect; pro- 
bably becauſe the preſence of Hannibal kept them 

in awe. Fabius, on his ſide, took the city of 

* Mantluria, in the country of the Sallentini: 
where he made four thouſand priſoners, with a 
very conſiderable booty. | 

Fabius 3. From thence Fabius le to Tarentum, ad 

fieges and incamped at the very mouth of the port. Cato 

— 70. the Cenſor, who was then very young, ſerved un- 

entum by | 

intell;. der him this campaign. Fabius prepared every 
ence. thing for the ſiege. The ſea was open for the 
ir. 3 Romans, the Carthaginian fleet having been ſent 

Plat in to Corcyra (Corfu) to ſecond king Philip in- at- 

Fab, 187, tacking the ZEtolians. Chance ſupplied him with 

App. in an occaſion of terminating ſo important an enter- 

nib Au prize ſoon,” and without difficulty. Hannibal had 

. put a body of the Bruttii into this place to aſſiſt in 
TE it. He who commanded thein, was 


a ts the territery of omen. 


* 25 


Faglus, Furyrvs, Conſuls. 
deſperately in love with a woman, whoſe brother 
ſerved in the army of Fabius. Upon a letter 
wrote by this woman to her brother, he, in con- 


27 
A. R. 543. 
— 


cert with his General, threw himſelf into Taren- 


tum, as a deſerter. With help of his ſiſter's 
artful careſſes, he ingratiated himſelf very much 


with that officer; and at length perſuaded him to 


deliver up the quarter of the dity, of which he 


had the guard, to the Romans. When they had 


concerted the means for executing this deſign, the 
ſoldier ſecretly quitted the city in the night, went 


to Fabius, and acquainted him with the meaſures 
he had taken with the Bruttian. The Roman 
General loſt no time. After e given, at the 


beginning of the night, the ſignal agreed on to 
thoſe who defended the citadel, and thoſe who had 
the guard of the port, and had poſted himſelf oppo- 
ſite to a certain part of the city, which the ſoldier had 
pointed out to him, the trumpets began to ſound 


at once from the citadel, the port, and the ſhips 


that advanced from the open ſeas towards the place, 
and great cries and much noiſe were made in all 


the places, where the city had nothing to fear. 


Fabius in the mean time kept his troops well con- 


cealed in the poſt he had taken, and made them 


bobſerve a ſtrict ſilence. The General, who com- 
manded the quarter of the city oppoſite to which 
Fabius lay in ambuſh, ſeeing that all was quiet on 
that ſide, whereas he heard a great noiſe every 
where elſe, apprehended, that whilſt he kept ſtill 
in his poſt, Fabius was aſſaulting the place on 
another ſide. - He therefore marched with the 
troops he had towards the citadel, where he heard 
moſt noiſe and tumult. Fabius ſoon perceived his 


motion, and immediately cauſed ladders to be pla- 


ced at the part of the wall, where the Body of the 
Brutji were poſted, as he had been directed by 


the 


_ 
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A. R. 255 and allies. But the terror of Hannibal's name was 
at that time ſo great among the Romans, that it 
may be conſidered as a glorious exploit, to have 
reduced his troops to fly, though that — 
was attended with a confiderable loſs. - | 

"Hannibal decamped in the following night. | 
Marcellus was very defirous to purſue him; but 
the great number of his wounded men prevented 
him. Thoſe who were ſent out to obſerve the 
enemy's march, brought advice the next day, that 

Hannibal was retired into Bruttiumn. 

Several ci- At the ſame time the Hirpini, Lucani, and 

ties of Ca- Volſcentes went over to the Conſul Q. Fulvius, 

el, and delivered up the Carthaginian garriſons in 
tbe Ro. their cities. That General received them with 
mans, great lenity; praiſing their preſent diſpoſition, 

Liv. xxvii. and gently reproaching them for their paſt fault. 

— The Bruttii ſhewed ſome diſpoſition in favour of 
the Romans, but without any great effect; pro- 
bably becauſe the preſence of Hannibal kept them 

in awe. Fabius, on his ſide, took the city of 

* Mandluria, in the country of the Sallentini : 
where he made four thouſand priſoners, with a 
very conſiderable booty. 12 

Fabius l. From thence Fabius abi to Tarentum, and 

fiege: and incamped at the very mouth of the port. Cato 

_ — the Cenſor, who was then very young, ſerved un- 

Intelli. der him this campaign. Fabius prepared every 

goes thing for the ſiege. The ſea was open for the 

v.xxvi. Romans, the Carthaginian fleet having — — ſent 

1 to Corcyra (Corfu) to ſecond king Philip in at- 

Fab, 187, tacking the Etolians. Chance ſupplied him with 

App. in an occaſion of terminating ſo important an enter- 

— An- prize ſoon, and without difficulty. Hannibal had 

342: put a body of the Bruttii into this place to aſſiſt in 
Nb it. He who commanded: them, was 


9 75 the territery of N 
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ſperately'in love with a woman, 'whoſe brother 4: R. gz. 
ſerved in the army of Fabius. Upon a letter 


wrote by this woman to her brother, he, in con- 


cert with his General, threw himſelf into Taren- 


tum, as a deſerter. With help of his ſiſter's 
artful careſſes, he ingratiated himſelf very much 


with that officer; and at length perſuaded him to 
deliver up the quarter of the dity, of which he 


had the guard, to the Romans. When they had 
concerted the means for executing this deſign,” the 
ſoldier ſecretly quitted the city in the night, went 


to Fabius, and acquainted him with the meaſures 


he had taken with the Bruttian. The Roman 


General loſt no time. After having given, at the 


beginning of the night, the ſignal agreed on to 


thoſe who defended the citadel, and thoſe who had 


the guard of the port, and had poſted himſelf oppo- 
ſite to a certain part of the city, which the ſoldier had 


pointed out to him, the trumpets began to ſound 


at once from the citadel, the port, and the ſhips 
that advanced from the open ſeas towards the place, 
and great cries and much noiſe were made in all 


the places, where the city had nothing to fear. 


Fabius in the mean time kept his troops well con- 


cealed in the poſt he had taken, and made them 


obſerve a ſtrict ſilence. The General, who com- 
manded the quarter of the city oppoſite to which 
Fabius lay in ambuſh, ſeeing that all-was quiet on 
that fide, whereas he heard a great noiſe every 
where elſe, apprehended, that whilſt he kept ſtill 
in his poſt, Fabius was affaulting the place on 
another ſide. He therefore marched with the 
troops he had towards the citadel, where he heard 
moſt noiſe and tumult. Fabius ſoon perceived his 


motion, and immediately cauſed ladders to be pla- 


ced at the part of the wall, where the Body of the 
Brutii were poſted, -A$ he had been directed by 


the 


— 


28 
det the ſoldier who had managed this intelligence. 


1 Fr vius, Conſult. 


* The Romans began there to take the wall, and 
afterwards entered the city with the aſſiſtance of 
the Bruttii, who received the Romans as they 
came up. The neareſt gate was ſoon after broke 
open, which made way for the ſoldiers of Fabius 
to enter in greater numbers. Then raiſing great 


cries towards break of day, they advanced as far 


as the marker-place without any reſiſtance, and 
drew all choſc-upon them, e CI 
of the citadel and port. 

The battle began at the entrance of the market · 
place with. conſiderable warmth, but was not 
maintained in the ſame manner by the Tarentines, 
who were much inferior to the Romans tn valour, 


arms, experience, and force. Accordingly the 


latter had no ſooner diſcharged their javelins, than 
almoſt before they came to cloſe fight, they turns 
ed their backs, and made off through different 
turnings into their houſes, or thofe of their friends. 


The Romans put all they met to the ſword, with» 


much, whether they did not know them, or to 


ver, both coined and in plate, 


out regard to ſoldier or burgher, Carthaginian or 
Tarentine. They did not ſpare even the Bruttii 


ſat iate their antient hatred, or to make it ſeem” as 
if Tarentum had been taken by force of artns, 
and not by treachery, If it was by Fabius's order, 
as Plutarch tells us, that they acted in this manner 


in reſpect to the Bruttii, to whom they were iti 
debted for taking the city, it would have been 4 


puerile vanity, and an horrid perfidy in him; but 
in my opinion ſuch a ſuſpicion is very 1 
with the character of ſo great a aan. 
; Afrer the ſoldiers kad-ſhed abundance ef blood, 
they diſperſed themſelves about the city to plunder 
it. It is faid that they took thirty thouſand pri- 
foners. They found in it 4 great quantity of fil- 

ins * 
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n thouſand pound - weight of about two &. R. 343. 
— one — and Je pounda 59 
ſterling, without including the fibver. This ſum 
ſaems exorbitant. Plutarch ſpeaks only of three + 
thouſand: talents, [that makes about four. hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds fterling : which makes | 
an enormous difference. |. / WE 36 3B en e 
They found alſo in Tacntum almoſt as many Fabius 
ſtatues and paintings as had been taken in Syracuſe, ot: vn 
The ſtatues repreſented the Gods of Tarentum as — 2 
large as nature, each with their iar arms, and”, rentum. 
ig the poſture of combatants. The Quæſtor aſked - 
Fabius what he thould do with. the Gods of the 
Tarentines; to which he anſwered, Let ut leave 
the Taventines their Gads, who have: ſerved thems -fo 
ill. and are angry with them. He took away only 
ons ſtatue of Hercules of extraordinary magnitude, 
and which Plutarch for that reaſon calls 2þ4 Coloſſus 
2 Hercules. Strabo tells us it was of braſs, and 
made by 2 the greateſt ſtatuary of the 
antients. Fabius placed it in re army ia 
own ſtatue — to it. 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Tuentum, Han- 
nibal reduced thoſe who had beſieged Caulonia, to 
ſurrender to him; and having received advice that 
Tarentum was alfo attacked, he prepared to aid 
it, and marched night and day without giving his 
troops any reſt. But being informed on his route, 
that the city was taken, he faid : The Romans too 
dave their Haunibal. We took Tarentum by ftrata- 
gem; and they have re-taken it in the ſamo manner. 
He then confeſſed for the firft time on this occa- 
fion,: 45. That he had long perceived it would be 
very hard for him to make himſelf maſter of 
Italy with the forces he had: but on chen he | 
® found! it _y r e * 


30 | Fantus, FuLvivs, Conſuls, 
A. R. 3433 Fannibal, not to ſeem to have fled, did nag 


715.0527 return directly, but incamped in the ſame place, 
lays a ſnare where he received this bad news, about five miles 
for Fabius. from the city. After having remained there ſome 
gem is ti few days, he retired to Metapontum, from whence 
covered, he ſent two of the inhabitants to Fabius, who was 
* . xxvii. ſtill at eee _ 3 from 
12- the principal perſons of the city, which promiſed 
es 105 the "Conſul to deliver up Metapontum with the 
| ian garriſon, upon condition that all 
which had paſſed ſhould be forgot and pardoned. 

Fabius did not think with his uſual prudence u 

on this occaſion. He believed too lightly 

diſcourſes made him, and fixed a day with he 
deputies, when he would approach Metapontum, 
— diſmiſſed them with letters for the principal 
perſons of that city, which were immediately car- 
ried to Hannibal. That General, tranſported 
with having ſucceeded in over- reaching Fabius 
himſelf, laid an ambuſcade near Metapontum. 
But the Conſul, having found the auſpices unpro- 
pitious, as well as the entrails of the Victim which 
he had ſacrificed, did not quit Tarentum. The 
people of Metapontum, who did not ſee him ar- 
rive on the day fixed, diſpatched the ſame deputies 
to him to preſs him to come. He ſeized them, and 
the fear of the tortures with which he threatened | 
them, made them diſcover the whole. | 

Huth of I have ſaid before that Cato the Cenſor ſerved 
— under the Conſul Fabius Maximus, when he be- 
ſieged Tarentum. As this Roman will in the ſe- 
quel make a great figure in the Commonwealth, 
it is not foreign to our ſubject to inform the reader 
in what manner he had paſſed his youth. | 
Flut. in Cato was born at Tuſculum. Before he com- 
Cat. p.336. menced ſoldier, he paſſed his early years at the 
eſtate left him by his father near the country of the 
Sabines. Continual labour, and a ſober and regu- 


lar 


- 


Ekbzus Furs Confuls: 


br "70 had given him a very healthy and ro- 4. R. Abe | 


— conſtaturion, capable: af ſuſtaining 0 rudeſt ** 

= his er- hau was the une e 
which had belonged to Manius Curius. He often 
walked thither, and conſidering the ſmallneſs of 
the land, and the poverty and ſimplicity of the 
houſe, he could not ſufficiently admire that great 
man, who after he became _ moſt illuſtrious of 
the Romans, had conquered the moſt warlike na · 
tions, and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultiva- 
ted that little ſpot with his own hands; and after ſo 
many triumphs inhabited ſo miſerable a cottage. 
He found a true greatneſs of ſoul in this ſimpli- 
city, and not contented with merely admiring 
it, he made it his model, and a duty and honour | 
to copy it. 

-: There lived: at this time a man of the [moſt 
noble and powerful families of Rome, who in 
effect of his profound ſenſe and good dif poſition, 
was highly capable of diſcerning a rifing vir- 
tue; and by his goodneſs, generoſity and bene- 
ficence, was an highly proper perſon to cheriſh 
and produce it to the world: this was Valerius 
Flaccus. He had lands contiguous to the ſmall 
farm of Cato. He there often heard his ſlaves 
talk of the manner in which his young neighbour 
lived, and of the work he did in the field. 
He was told, that in the morning he went 
to the ſmall adjacent cities to plead the cau- 
ſes. of ſuch as applied to him to defend them; 
that from thence. he returned to his land, where 
throwing on a mean tunick he worked with his 
| n z and afterwards, when they returned 


. This Paleriue Flaceus, as 1 > Plutarch bomever ks 
it ſeems to me, could not be bere of bim, as of 4 man al- 
much older than Cato, as be ready Eft important. 
, Conſul and Cenſer with 


home, 


32 
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AR. $a home, he fac at che fame table, and ate the fame 
er een bread, and drank. the ſame wine wich them. He 


Plut. in 
Caton, 


337 


the leaſt diminiſhed the amiable fayecineſs of bis man- 
ners. (b) Tous perſons, who in ay * 


: wo comitate condita gravitas: partemcogn 


was alſo tald many other things, that argued a 
wiſe and virtuous diſpoſition, with diſcourſes and 
ſayings full of ſenſe and ingenuity. He had a 
curiolity to ſee and converſe with him, and in- 
vited him to fupper. From that inſtant, he con- 
traced a particular friendſhip with him, and diſ- 
cerned in — a 93 and 
ſuch happy talents for the city, y zudg- 
ed of nin, as of an excellent plant, that 2 
to be cultivated, and ways — into a better 
foal He adviſed him to go to Rome, in order 
to qualify himſelf for the adminiſtration of OL 


affairs. 5 


He was not long there without acquir ing friends 
and admirers, eſpecially by the force and -elo» 
quence of his pleadings. For conſidering the ta- 
tent of ſpeaking, as a faculty, not only uſeful, but 


neceſſary, to thoſe who were deſirous not to paſs 


their lives in obſcurity, and to acquire diſtinction 
in the Commonwealth, he had cultivated it with 
wor application. 

ft he choſe to follow and live with 
. Fabius Maximus, of all the antient Senators, 
Cicero puts theſe words into Cato's mouth u 
this ſubject : (a) M hi F was very young, 1 1 


ved that venerable od man, as much as if be Bad 


been of my own. age. There woas in him a gravity 
mingled with politeneſs, and his groat ape bad not in 


() Ego Q. Maximum nec e mores mutaverat. 

ita dilexi ſenem, ut Cir de Smnatt. . 16. 
— Erat enim in illo ſi) Facilime & in epi 
ofcunturadoleſces- 


L 
5 Ak * 
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ment whatſoever, deſire in this manner the acquaint- pies 25 


ance and friendſhip of thoſe who are diſtinguiſned 
by their merit and probity, give great hopes of 


their own future behaviour. For there is good rea- 


ſon to preſume, that delighting in their converſa- 
tion, being witneſſes of their conduct, and conſi- 


dering them as their models, they will one 8 F 


themſelves upon imitating them. 

Cato was of. a very antient, but Plebeian, fa- 
mily, that had never rendered itſelf - illuſtrious. by 
the Curule offices : which conſtituted Nobility at 
Rome. Perſons of theſe families on riſing to 
them, were called New Men (Novi Homines.) Ca- 
to, (a) who had not the advantage of birth. was 
ſtudious to recommend himſelf in another light, 
that is, by merit and virtue, and to become the 
ſource and principal of the nobility of his family. 


It was at that time a cuſtom in Rome, for the 
young perſons of good diſpoſitions, who aſpired at 


offices, to make themſelves accuſers of - ſome il- 
luſtrious Citizen, who had ated contrary to his 
duty in ſome notorious manner; in order to ſig- 


nalzzo their entrance into the world: by ſo Ciftin- 


tes, qui ſe ad claros & 1 Hoe 'magis ab bn 1 


tes viros, bene conſulentes 


modi civis laudandus ac deli- | | 


reipublicæ contulerunt, qui- 


buſcum frequentes ſint, opinio- 
nem afferunt populo, eorum 
fore ſe ſi miles, quos ſibi i 907 


delegerint ad imitandum. Je 
Offic. ii. 46. 
(a) Venit mihi in winks 


| M. Catonis, hominis ſapien - 
qui cum {ſe virtate, 


tiſlimi : 
non. genere, populo Romano 
commendari putaret, cm ip- 


ſe ſui generis initium ac no- 


minis ob ſe gigni & prapagari 
vellet, 2 2 tentiſſimo- 


rum ſſeeple nine, ye 
: "Sting 


a/t, u. 180. 
Vor. VI. 


gendus eſt, qui non ſolum 3 
republica eivem improbum re- 


movet, verum etiam ſe ipſum 
juſmodi fore profitetur ac præ- 
t, ut fibi non modo com- 


muni voluntate virtutis atque 


officii, ſed etiam ut quadam 
magis neceſſaria ratione res 


ſit, honeſteque vivendum. — 6 
Nam qui fibi hoc ſumpſit, ut 


corrigat mores aliorum ac 


cata reprehendat, quis buic ig- - 


noſcat, fi qua in re ipſe ab re- 


ligione officiis Geclinarit. 225 
1. 2. 111 
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A R. 543. guiſhing a conduct, and to acquire the favour of 
ET People. A young man, who atted in this 


manner really deſerved the praiſe of all good men, 
becauſe at the ſame time that he laboured to expel 
a bad citizen from the commonwealth, he entered 
into a kind of folemn ment to be virtuous z 
and to his common 'and general duty, added a 
particular and perſonal obligation to lead a wiſe 
and irreproachable life. For when a man has 
gone ſo far as to ſet himſelf up for a cenſor and 
accuſer of the faults of others, could he be par- 
doned, if he departed in the leaſt from the ftrit 
rules of juſtice and virtue? And this was the me- 
thod- Cato ufed for the attainment of dignities; and 
with that view, he was not afraid to draw upon 
Himſelf the enmity of the moſt powerful citizens 
of Rome. His zeal might not always evidence 
itſelf; but it was always laudable. 
De Senect. Cato made his firſt campaign under Fabius, 
10. who was then Conſul for the fourth time. Five 
years after, in his fifch Conſulſhip, he followed 
him in his expedition againſt Tarentum: he mi t 
be at this time about four and twenty years 
and the next year, he ſerved in Sicily as legionary 
Plut in Ca- Tribune. In the army he never drank any thing 
ton. 336. but water, except ſometimes when extremely thir- 
ſty, he uſed a little vinegar, or when weak with 
_ fatigue; or weary, he tock a little wine. 
Such was the youth of a man; who will ſoon 
act a great part in the Commonwealth 
Sci pio . Scipio had employed the whole : preceding 
— bac winter in bringi "he Roman back che ' Spaniſh States into 
— Title patty of the Winning chem, ſome- 


the party of times by preſents, etimes by the reſtitu- 
de Romani. tion of their hoſtages - ode priſoners without -ran- 
Liv. xxvii. ſom. In the begi of the ſpring, one of 
Polyb. x the molt illuſtrious of the Spaniards named Edeſ- 
604. Pen” came to him. * wife and children were in 

2 AT the 
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Be 1 of the Romans. But beſides chat. mo- 4: 
tive, be was in à manner Agel by the Ip on 
| Toon of the Paton, 0 Ber ter che fide of. the 
gmans to 155 10 of the Carthaginians. The ſamę 
mtiye induced Mt Cart and Indibilis, Who 
were, undoubtedly, the moſt Sal eee Princęs 
Spain, to retire with 44 eir ae to the 
du that commanded che camp of the Car- 
thaginians, d from whence by continuing to 
keep che 22 they might arrive at che Roman 
army, without apprehending any thing from * 5 
I, whom they abandoned. 

That General fecing, that the Roman IT 
became cxeredingly ſuperior, whillt hoſe, a vers 2 
Carthaginians g every day; and tha a 
train things had taken, could be only pooh blow 
by ſome: diſtinguiſhed blow, ſome ſignal ace Fo rn 

rage, de reſqlver to come to a bale jmmediately £37” «xvi; 
with the enemy. Scipio was as ardently deſirous 17. 
of That as Aſdrubal; not only becauſe his ſucceſs 
had exalted his courage, but becauſe he choſe ra- 
ther to fight a ſingle en, than to haye them 
all at once upon his hands; which could not but 
happen, if he gave them time to join each other. 
And though, he could not haye avoided fighting 
with more than one enemy, by a wiſe precaution, 
he had found means to ſtrengthen his army, ſo as 
to be in a condition to apprehend nothing. For 
as he 5 the ſervice of his fleet unneceſſary, after 
that of the Carthaginians had abandoned the Coaſt 
of Spain, he laid up his ſhips in the port of Tar- 
raco, and reinforced his land forces with: thoſe in- 
tended for the ſea-ſervice. He was capable of, ſup- 
plying them all with arms, hecauſe he had —5 a 
great number amongſt the ſpoils of the Carthagi- 
Aians, and had alſo cauſed a prodigiqus quantity of 
them to be made by the workmen whom he had 


mut up in the arſenals * magazines. of the city. b 


35 | FaBIUs, FuLvivs, Confuls. 
A. R. 543 Tt was with theſe forces Scipio at the beginning 
Aut. c. aeg. of the ſpring quitted Tarraco, and marched 
in queſt of the enemy with Lælius, who was re- 
turned from Rome, and without whom he could 
not attempt any important enterpriſe. He met 
with none upon his march but friends and al- 
lies, who came from all parts to join him, each 
at the entrance of their country, accompanied him 
afterwards, and augmented his army. It was up- 
on this march that Mandonius and Indibilis came 
Mandonizs to join him with their troops. Indibilis ſpoke, 
0 — and his diſcourſe ſavoured in nothing of the groſs- 
Se neſs of a Barbarian. He ſpoke with great digni- 
nian and ty and reſerve, and rather excuſed his change of 
join Scipio. ſide as the effect of neceſſity, than taking ho- 
Ibid. nour from it to himſelf as a reſolution taken out 
of wantonneſs, and executed on the firſt occaſion 
that offered. He ſaid, That he knew that the 
* name of a deſerter was as ſuſpicious to new 
& allies, as it appeared deteſtable to old ones. 
That he did not blame an opinion common to 
all men, provided that the name only of de- 
* ſerter were not conſidered, but the reaſons e- 
* very man might have for becoming ſo, He 
after wards expatiated upon the important ſer- 
5 vices, which his brother and himſelf had ren- 
„ dered the Carthaginian Generals: to which he 
„ oppoſed the “ inſatiable avarice and inſup- 
* portable arrogance, with which the Carthaginian 
„ nation had repaid them; and concluded with 
„ the ill treatment of all kinds they had made 
© themſelves and their ſubjects ſuffer. That in 
* conſequence himſelf and his brother had long 
* only worn the outſide of an attachment to the 
Carthaginians, but that their hearts and affe- 
« ctions had been on the ſide of thoſe, by whom 


*. ſhall ſoan fer a proof of this. 


they 


455 lated makes 2 a very judicious reflexion, and one o 
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e they knew that right and juſtice were religi 4 Aut. © 543+ 
e ouſly obſerved. That they prayed the Gods. 
« they might find protection againſt injuſtice _ 
violence. That as to them, all that they aſked 
* of Scipio, was to make neither a merit nor a 
*© crime of their change: but that he would judge 
“of them from the conduct he ſhould ſee. * 
e obſerve for the future. T | 
_ , Scipio replied, *©* That was his very intent ; and 
© that he would not tax Princes with infidelity 
« and deſertion, who did not think themſelves 
te bound to obſerve treaties with a people that 
6 equally deſpiſed all laws human and divine.” 
Their wives and children were then returned 3 
them, whom they received with tears of joy; 
and the ſame day Scipio lodged and regaled them 
3s his friends and gueſts, The next day he made 
a a _ treaty with them, and ſent them home into 
their own countries, to raiſe the ſupplies they had 
engaged to furniſh. 
Polybius upon the occaſion we hare juſt re- Finereflex- 
f fon of Poly- 
great importance in point of policy and goyern- —"——_ 
ment. It is good, ſays he, ſo to carry on a war, mad: of 
as to have . the advantage over the enemy: but ge. 
it requires greater ability and prudence to make a vi " 
right uſe of victory. The Carthaginians knew 
how to conquer. After having defeated the Ro- 
man armies, and killed the a Generals, Publius 
and Cneus Scipio, | flattering themſelves, that 
Spain could no longer be diſputed wich them, 
they, obſerved no meaſures vb the States of that 
country. 5 
The manner in which they uſed Todibilis, Pol Excerpt, 
that Polybius relates in another place, is a very pud Vales. 
evident proof of this. He was one of the moſt p. 209. 
powerful Princes of Spain, and moſt affected to 
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> tines and rigour 3 and not knowing, "that, 
belt method for preſerving domimen, is ht 
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- the ſervice of the Carthagi inidus. Hit Rckeliky 
5. gc to 4 a ſevere tt al; às it coſt hich the 
his kin Ingdom. . e had ben re-· ast 11 f 
after wafds by way of reward fot 2 attaelftnent 
and Zeal for the. ner of Carthage, AftruBal, 


ng his Gordon's to ratify y His 4 10. * os 
5 cor 5 of Indibills. 2 


Prince Was in no haſte td Ks ſo juſt 1 uger 
in execution, Aſdrubal, under 4 18 hretert, and 
4 calumnious accufätion, oblie iged him of 
his daughter as an Hoſtage: | 2 
Thee bad rſequerice of his ill esta Ar itt 
Spaniſh States by the Carchagihiahs Was, tht infteacl 
"0 frietids and Allies it. made them ebe ies, © 275 
they could not avoid that thisforturie: thinkin; 4s 
they did, thät in order to keep ali in depen- 
ie „it was! neceffary to trear them with Har 


Fe Him 


Now it is evident, hüt th 1 
And 


greater advantages for the future. 


having conquered thetn HRP alt Yi 
verned deſpotically, it is not! to be ute 15 
a change of taxi ms in thoſe Who g Hou 
induce 4 change of conduct in the Ke 

(a) Fear aud 888 are bur weak ties to 5 251 80 


ple obedient : they hold only the hands, bur 15 


no power over the heaft. The proof of, which 


(a) Metus & tavor infirma cdi incipient. lt. ts 4. 
vineula caritatis : quæ ubi re- gric Hap. F 4472 
. qui timere deſierint 


is, 
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is, that th are nd ſooner thrown off, than hatred ru. 
and Wee tings out. {Os 

The Romans did not 48 in this mantier. (a) 
From the beginning of the Commonwealth, when 
they were very weak, their great maxim was to 
treat the conquered with favour and lenity, and 
to make them ſenſible of their authority by | 
acts of beneflcence, not by violence. © [Their aim 
was to keep them firm friends, not ſlaves; and 
1 not think, that dominion could be firm 
rmanent if the ſubjects only obeyed againſt 
their eil and not ont ——— And " 5 71 
his that fendlered them ſe powerful: 
The deſeftion of Indibilis Gerne Altiabal 
to give battle. He judged that a victory would 
t him Ito à condition to make the Stars f 
pain return to their duty; and if he were de- 
feared,” ie cduId retire ng Gaul, with he troops 
he” had Graw together, and From: hence into 
Italy, tõ the ald of his brother Hannibal. 
Afdrubal's army was chen in the country of CH. Borel be- 
tulon mar ce ci ty of Betula or Bæcul. th N 
the' Romans 4pproached; he moved to poſt bim fifa, 
| upon an em e on che Op: of whicl | there Was latter is 
à plain of ct nfiderable extent. His rear Was c- [ryan ; 
Ihe tary river 5 and the reſt thut in rhe f.. 
front and Hinks, were defended: by a dechety of Polyb. x. 
difficult aſcent.” A itte below that plain, ya © 608, 610. 


by 0 9 de e e which: ad lg. 


4 1 
{4 0. Pop lo > Romano j; Jam 3. 
prise o Mopi, melius im- 
dated, Wem ſervos qusrere : c 
tutiuſque rati violentibus, 


127 . in. 1 — * Martini! 
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. ſome decliyity, but terminated however at a kind 
of rivulet, and was no leſs difficult of acceſs than 


the former. The next day, Aſdrubal, ſeeing the 
Romans drawn up in battle before their intrench- 


ments, made his Numidian cavalry, and the 


light · armed foot, both Balearians and Africans, 
march down into the ſecond plain. Scipio rode 


through the ſeveral ranks of his army, and anima- 


ted his troops, by repreſenting to them, That 
the enemy, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe 
them in the open country, and diffiding in their 
% own courage, ſought their ſafety in, the ſituation = 
<« of the place, where they had incamped. But 
% that the Roman ſoldiers had ſcaled the walls of 
«© Carthagena, which were much higher than the 
„ poſt Aſdrubal had occupied.“ = ſaid no 

more, and immediately advanced at the head of 


a detachment of his light - armed troops and the 
flower of his army, to attack the Numidians and 
flingers, poſted by Afdrubal upon the ſecond 


plain. Beſides the "Cifficulry of — way, which 


Vas rough and ſteep, they had to ſuſtain. a ſhower 
of darts diſcharged. upon them. But when they 
ganme to the level ground, and joined the enemy, 

they were put to flight at the firſt charge. The 


Romans made a great ſlaughter of them, and for- 


ced thoſe who eſcaped to rejoin the main body of 


their army upon the higher eminence. 
Scipio then commanded the victorious troops to 


advance directly againſt the centre of the enemy, 


and divided the reſt with Lælius; giving him or- 


ders, by inclining to the right round the hill, to 
find the eaſieſt way he could to aſcend it. As for - 


himſelf, inclining to the left, aſter raking a ſmall 
compaſs, he advanced to attack the enemy in 


flank. The Carthaginians were preſently put into 
diſorder, whilſt they were endeavouring to face 


the enemy that adyanced on different ſides with 
great 


F Alus, A Conduls. 41. 


eat cries. . Whilſt. they were in this confuſion, 4. R. 544+ 
Fins arrived... Upon which, they immediately AG | 
| fell back to prevent their being taken in the, rear: 
and the firſt line haying given way, in conformity 
to this motion, the Romans who advanced in the 
centre, gained the . which they could 
never have done, as long as the Carthaginians 
kept their ranks, and the front of the battle was 
covered by the elephant. The fight became ge · 
neral, and the. ſlaughter was fect Lp Tex 
loſt; in this action about eigh _—_ 
Aſdrubal, before the 7-44 had taken care to 
ſend off che treaſure: And afterwards, having 
made the elephants ſet out firſt, and drawn toge- 
ther as many of the flying troops as he could, he 
retired towards the Tagus, in Ver to ee 
Pyrenees. and enter Gaul. wo 


Scipio did not think it proper to purſue him, as "A 
I wall ſoon obſerve. He abandoned the camp of wass 
the enemy to be plundered, and gave "= the ſpoils © 
of it to the ſoldiers, except the free perſons, who 
were ten thouſand. foot and two thouſand horſe. - 
The Africans he ordered to be fold, We Lien an 
the Spaniards without ranſom... , 
They were ſo highly affected with. this att of 8: js oy 
generolity, that thoſe of them whom he had taken , 
the preceding day, and who had ſurrendered to King Her- 
him before, aſſembled around him, and unani- 4 bim 5y 
moully ſaluted him i in a general acclamation with . ag 
the name of King. Scipio, after having. cauſed Ibid. 
lence to be made by an herald, replied ; © That 
he knew no title more glorious than that of In- 
1 © perator, which he had received from his ſol- 
15 diers, That (a) the name of King, ſo. much 


honoured 


i (a) Regium nomen, alidi eſſe, ſi id in hominis ingen io 
magnum, Rome intolerabile ifimum ducerent, tacitè 
eſſe. | Regalem animum in * icarent; vocis uſurpatione 

abſtinerent, 


and with fy 
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<Hbtiotired and reveted every Where elle, was 

We 4 deteſtable at Rome. or hich ſuppoſed 

i him 16" Have the qualities of te office, and 
tbvfidered ther 


_ . what is grrateſt in man, 
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Peat number” 800 f Were part of the 
_ ns, He defitttl wilt to his hee hundred 
niet. 


es, « Wuülſt the Shot Was em KI in llitig 
— Nu- the African en actotdi 5 the otder he 
midias fad feceived, Lb 8 beet to him of fo 


Prince, ſet ty and fo nobte 48 diſtin 
ror 5 From all hd Ga Hh. fri informed he 
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44 
A. 5 543: Amilcar; too late to ſave him from the defeat he 
Verses, had already ſuſtained, but ſoon enough to give 
him good counſel and uſeful aid for the time to 


9 -» 


come. The event ſhewed the prudence. of Scipio? $ 


Liv. xxvii. 


42. 


* 
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conduct in haſtening the battle as he had done, A 


delay of ſome days might have ruined all his mea- 


ſures, and expoſed him to great danger. * 
Fabius, afterwards, reproached him as a e 
with having let Aſdrubal eſcape out of his han 
not purſuing him after gaining this battle, 880 
1 having put it in his power to march to Italy, 
which might have occaſioned the ruin of Rome, if 
he had et his brother Hannibal, And it would 


F53+ ©% 


| eo amr warm inſt 15 makes him that 
reproach, ſeems to me to imply, that he himſelf 


did not think it well founded. For he con- 
rented himſelf with reproaching him with the 


fact, without giving any reaſon to prove the i im- 


ptuclene of it. 


Nei: 7%. The three Getierals united, held ; a W upon 


lutions. 


1 different operations of che approaching cam- 


| Baer . Upon their conſidering the diſpoſition of 
e ſeve 


ral States of Spain, only A drubel Fe ſon 
of Giſgo flattered himſelf, hat thoſe who inhabit- 
et the pede ee of the province next the ocean 


and Cadiz, knowing the Romans but little, were 


ſtill in the intereſt of the Carthaginians, and that 
their fidelity might be relied upon. But the other 
Afdrubal, and Mago, gave a very. different. opi- 
nion in, reſpect to the reſt of Spain. They agreed, 


That Scipio, by his bene had won eve- 


oy” ry body both in general and particular, and that 


Ea 


280 of the Carthaginians would be expoſed 


to continual deſertions, till all the Spaniſh ſol- 


"oy diers were either made to march to the extre- 


85 mities 
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cc mities of the province, or even into Gaul. That 4. R. 543. 
« for theſe reaſons, even though the Senate of A | 
« Carthage had not ordered it, Aſdrubal ſhould 
tc have marched into Italy of himſelf, where the 
weight of the war lay, and where the diſpute 
* between. the two powers was to be decided, 
« That this choice was neceſſary, if it were only 
* to remove the Spaniards out of a country, 
„ where the name of Scipio was in ſuch great ve- 
e neration, That therefore the loſſes his army 
c had ſuſtained, either by bad ſucceſs in battle, 
e or deſertion, ſhould be made up with Spaniſh 
«© ſoldiers. That it was alſo proper, that Mago 
«© ſhould leave the command of his army to Aſ- 
«© drubal the ſon of Giſgo, and go with a large 
«* ſum into the iſlands Baleares to raiſe ſoldiers ; 
&* and that the ſame Aſdrubal, with his troops, 
% ſhould retire to the fartheſt part of Luſitania, 
% (now Portugal) and avoid coming to a battle 
« with the Romans. That the flower of the 

„ whole cavalry ſhould be choſen, to form a bo- 
“ dy of three thouſand horſe, with which Maſi- 
e niffa ſhould over-run Hiſpania * Citerior, to 
aid the allies of the Carthaginians, and ravage 
© the countries of the enemy.” Aſter having 
formed theſe projects, they ſeparated in order to 

ut them in execution. And this is all that paſſed 

in Spain this year. I 


* : WS © — 2 en 67" — 0 — — 
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* This is ſpeaking after the called Hiſpania Ulterior, that 
 Carthaginians. It ſeems natu- is to ſay, from the Jherus to 
ral to underſtand 4. Hiſpania the Ocean. ST 

Citerior, rohat the Romans 
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Conſul Criſpinus © EY, to the Sengte, io inform it 


of the death 0 Marcellus, aud receives different 
orders. from it. y The Fe, et . 77 the 
Carthgeinians near Clupes. : airs of the Greeks. 
Dyath of the Conſul Criſpinus.” Claud. Nero, aud 


| M. Livius Canſuls elect. are "reconciled. | 


Provinces of the two Conſuls. - nſus. Place of 
alſembii 125 covered. Th he 127 0 ale the le- 


| vjes 255 T0. rigour. Aſdrubal paſſes the Alps. 


He bel gegen Placertia. Rough anſwer of 1 — 
40 Fabius care probabie. Body of Nov $ 
He gains 4 firf 72 over Ha mibal ; ant fog fo 
ter g ſecond. ers from Uarabal to to Hanm- 
52 — 2 74% Zn formed by Nr ero. He 
ſets out to join his collegue Liviuss Alarm of 
Rome he news of Ness departure. He 
Gas bs dee Rm, ero arrives at 
the camp of Livius, and joins bis troops with thoſe 
of his collegue. Battle with Aſdrubal. Total de- 
feat of his army: himſelf is killed. Aſdrubal's 
head thrown into HannibaPs camp. He retires to 
the extremity of Bruttium. Triumph of Livius 
and Nero. Reflections upon Nerv's ä and 


IT 


the condutt of Livius. 
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I ſeems, that as ſoon as Seipio began to ap- A. R. 543. 
42 pear in action, the glory of all the other Ro- ©509: 
man Generals was in ſome eclipſe, That of Fabius 
ſtill uſtained itſelf however, and the taking of 
Tarentum, though more the effect of ſtratagem 
than force, did nat fail to do him honour. But 
the reputation of Fulvius fell entirely to the 
ground, and Marcellus was even in diſgrace after 
having been defeated by the Carthaginianss be- 
ſides which, people. were diſpleaſed with his ha- 
ving put his troops into quarters at Venuſia wich- 
out waiting the end of the campaign, whilſt Han- 
nibal kept the field, and matched through a great 
part of Italy. C. Publicius Bibulus, Tribuoa af 
the People, Was his declared enemy. By. cuntinu 
ally exclaiming againſt him in all the aſſemblies of 
the People from the day he had been worſted by 
Hannibal, he had already much hurt his reputa- 
tion in the ſenſe of the People; and they talked 
of nathing leſs than diveſting him of his authority, 
when his friends prevailed, that he ſhould [leave 
one of his Lieutenants at Venuſia to command 
there in his place, whilſt he came to Rome to 
juſtify himſelf againſt the accuſations formed 
againſt him in his abſen ce. 

By accident Marcellus and Fulvius arrived at 
Rome the ſame day; the firſt to obviate the affront 
intended him; and the other, to preſide in the aſ- 
ſemblies, which were ſoon to be held for the ele- | 
ction of Conſuls. _ | 5 ene 

The affair of Marcellus came on in the Flami- accuſed b 
nian Circus with a great concourſe of the People, nein, 
and in the pteſence of all orders of the Common- Bae 
wealth. The Tribune of the People not only at- with great 
tacked him, but the whole nobility. He ſaid, ſucces. | 
that it was hy their artifioes, and deſigned de- Tir. vii. 

* lays, that Hannibal had continued ten years in Plut. in 
85 — Italy, Mare. 314. 
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| 


N 25 Italy, and ſeemed to have taken 
1 it by a longer reſidence than he had ever made 


Fa gros, Fvurvivs, Conſuls. | 
ſſeſſion of 


at Carthage. That the Roman people were 
« well rewarded for having continued Marcellus 
in command, whoſe army, twice beaten by the 


% enemy, enjoyed themſelves, and lived at their 


« eaſe during the whole ſummer in the ſhade of 


© the walls and houſes of Venuſia.“ Marcellus 


replied in few words, and with great nobleneſs, 
contenting himſelf with modeſtly | repeating his 
principal actions, the meer recital of which, with- 
out reflections or other proofs, was an entire apo- 
logy for him. But the principal citizens took his 
defence upon themſelves in an higher tone, and 
_ in his favour with abundance of force and 
om. They admoniſhed the People not to 
judge worſe of Marcellus than the enemy himſelf, 
in accuſing him of cowardice, who was the only 
one of all their Generals, that Hannibal had in- 
duſtriouſly ſhunned, and with whom he till per- 
ſevered as carefully to avoid a battle, as he ar- 
dently ſought it with all the reſt, 
The ſentence was not ambiguous. Not only 
the Tribune's propoſal for diveſting Marcellus of 


the command was rejected, but the next day all 


the centuries unanimouſly elected him Conſul. We 


cannot but feel a ſecret indignation againſt the ex- 


ceſſive licence of a Tribune, who obliges ſo great 
a man as Marcellus to appear before the People as 
a criminal, and there to give an account of his 


actions. But it was this very licence, all vicious 


and blameable as it was, that had long preſerved 
in Rome that liberty, which may be called the 


ſoul of the Commonwealth, in keeping the Gene- 


rals and Magiſtrates within the bounds of their 
duty by a juſt ſubordination, and an entire depen- 


dance upon the authority of the pee, and the 


ſovereignty of the laws. . | | 
The 
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The People gave T. Quintius Criſpinus, who AR. 543. 
was actually Prætor, to Marcellus for collegue. | 
The next day they created Prætors, P. Licinius 
Craſſus Dives, who was Pontifex Maximus; P. 
Licinius Varus, Sex. Julius Cefar, and Q Clau- 
dius Flamen. | 

At the fame time that the aſſembly | was held, 
the people were in ſome anxiety about Hetruria, 
where an inſurrection was apprehended, and the 
Prætor upon the ſpot had ſent advice, that the 
city of Arretium ſeemed to be at the head of that 
delign. Marcellus was diſpatched thither imme- 
diately, and 2 put an inſtant ſtop to the 


diſorders that had began to break out, 
M. Cravpivs Mitcalios, . 4 
x hp | 544. 
* Quixrius CRISPINUS, | Aut. C. 208. 


"Theſe two Conſuls entered upon office the . The new 
venth year of the war with Hannibal. Both of C/ en: 
them had Italy for their province, wich the two ar- 2 
mies that had ſerved under the Conſuls of the pre- Liv. xxvii, 
ceding year. The other magiſtrates and Generals 22. 
had each their employment and province aſſigned 
them. The whole forces of the Commonwealth 
this year conſiſted of twenty-one legions, that is, 
of an hundred and five thouſand foot, and ſix 
thouſand three hundred horſe. 

The plague, with which Rome was at that time The Ludi 
afflicted, occaſioned the people to vow and per- AP. 
petuate the Ludi Apollinares, and. to fix the day . 
00 celebrating them, which was the fifth of Liv. xxvii. 
July. 

The diſquiet increaſing every day in reſpect to en. 
the people of Arretium, the Senate wrote to the 2% are . 
Proprætor Tubulus, to demand hoſtages of them compelled 
immediately, and ſent C. Terentius Varro thither ee be- 
to Fo. V and bring them — Rome, As ſoon a L. vil 
Vo L. 3 . the 34+ | 


- 


A. R. $44» 
Ant. C. 208. 


_ MaxcerLvus, CRISFHIN us, Conſuls. 
the latter arrived with ſome troops, he poſted 
5 at all the proper parts of the place, and 

ving made the Senators come to the Forum, he 
ordered them to give hoſtages. Upon their de- 
manding two days to conſider of it, he declared, 
that if they did not comply directly, he the next 
day would take away all the children of the Sena- 
tors. He then gave orders, that the officers 


ſhould keep a good guard at the gates, that no- 


body might quit the city. The negligence with 


which this order was put in execution, gave ſeven 


The affair 


of the Ta- 
rTentines 
treated in 
the city. 
Liv. xxvii. 
25. 

Plut. in 
Fab. 187. 


of the principal Senators opportunity to quit the 
place before night, with their children, Their 
eſtates were confiſcated and ſold the next day; and 
from the remaining Senators ſix- ſcore hoſtages 
were taken, who were carried to Rome, and pro- 
per meaſures were taken to ſecure the city. 
The affair of the Tarentines was afterwards can- 
vaſſed in the Senate with abundance of warmth in 
the preſence of Fabius. That General, who had 
commanded in reducing them, uſed all his credit 
at this time to defend them. All the reſt had de- 
clared againſt them, and maintained that as they 
were no leſs criminal than the Campanians, they 
ought to be puniſhed with as much ſeverity, Af- 
ter great debates, the Senate, in conformity to the 
opinion of Manius Acilius, decreed that a ſtrong 
garriſon; ſhould be kept in the place ; that all the 
inhabitants ſhould be kept within the walls, and 
that in time, when the -peace of Italy ſhould be 
reſtored, their affair ſhould be examined anew, 
They were no leſs divided in reſpect to the 
manner M. Livius the Governor of the citadel of 
Tarentum ſhould be treated. Some were for ha- 


. ving a note of infamy ſet upon him by a decree 
of the Senate, for having delivered up the city to 


the enemy through negligence. Others decreed 


him rewards, for having defended the citadel du- 


ring 
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ring five years, and affirmed it was owing to him, A. R. 544 
that Tarentum had been retaken. That's true, ſaid e. . 
Fabius ſmiling, for if be bad not loſt | the ity, I ! 
ſhould not have retaken it. Nocking Was Dogs Antena 
in the affair. OTIS 
The two Conſuls had joined each er in Apu- 5 

la, and incamped ſeparately between Venuſia and 

Bantia, at about a league from each other. Han- 

nibal quitted the country of the Locrians, and ap- 
proached their army. The Conſuls, who were both 

equally active and warm, drew out their troops in 

battle almoſt every day, not doubting but they 

ſhould terminate the war happily, if Hannibal 
ſnould dare to venture a battle with the united ar- 

mies of both the Conſuls. The Catthaginian Ge» - 
neral was far from having any ſuch. delign. He 
* 3 . to 1 the ſucceſs | 


FL» & 


that __ this kind of inadtivity they might form Romans 
the ſiege of Locri; and in order to that; they or-/*7 is 
dered part of the troops in garriſon; at Tarentum, 7 Hanni- 
to inveſt Locri by land, whilſt L. Cincius, the 47s. 
Prætor of Sicily, beſieged it by ſea. Hannibal, — xrrü. 
who had intelligence of what paſſed, detached | ow "I 
three thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, with Marc. 315; 
orders to poſt themſelves in ambuſcade in the way 
from Tarentum to Locri, in a valley under Peti- 
lia. The Romans, who had not ſent out ſcouts, 
fell into this ſnare. The enemy killed about two 
thouſand of them, and took two hundred priſon- 
ers. The reſt having taken to flight, diſperſed 
themſelves into the — and 58 Os and 

| regained Torantumn.” Y . 


, 1 4 
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A. R. 544. 
Ant. C. 208. 
Nero am- 
buſcade of 
Hannibal. 

| Marcellus 
is killed in 
it. | 


_ cloſe in the day-time in the midſt of the wood, 


Maxcetivs, Crrispinvs, Conſuls. 


Between the camp of the Carthaginians, and 
that of the Romans, there was an eminence co- 
vered with buſhes and full of hollows. The Ro- 
mans were ſurprized, that Hannibal, who had ar- 
rived firſt at ſo commodious a place, had not oc- 

cupied it: but That itſelf was a reaſon, why they 
ſhould have ſuſpected it. During the night he had 
ſent ſome Numidian ſquadrons with orders to keep 


without ſtirring in the leaſt, that the Romans 


might not diſcover them, nor the brightneſs of 


their arms betray them. In the camp of Marcel- 


lus they thought and talked in a manner moſt ca- 


pable of favouring the deſign of the enemy. They 
ſaid openly, that it was neceſſary to ſeize that hill, 
and to intrench there, becauſe if Hannibal pre- 
vented them, they would have the enemy over 


their heads. The Conſul Marcellus was ſtruck 
with theſe reports; and addrefling himſelf to his 


collegue: Let us go to the place ourſelves, ſaid he, 
with a ſmall number of horſe, When wwe have exa- 
mined" the poſt with our own eyes, we ſhall be more 
certain, in reſpect to the choice it is proper we ſhould 
make. Was this then a function for Generals and 
Conſuls ? Criſpinus conſented to it, and they imme- 
diately ſet out with two hundred and twenty horſe, 


all Hetrurians except forty, who were of Fregel- 
læ. M. Marcellus, the Conſul's fon, and other 


officers, attended them. The enemy had poſted 
a ſoldier, ſo as, without being ſeen by the Ro- 


beth he could perceive all the motions made in 


their army. That fentinel having made his ſig- 


nal, thoſe who were in ambuſcade ſuffered Mar- 


cellus to approach as far as the foot of the little 
hill. They chen roſe up, and all together, raiſing 
great cries, came on to charge the detachment of 


the Romans. The Conſuls, ſeeing it equally im- 
— to gain the eminence poſſeſſed by the ene- 


my, 
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my, or to return back, being ſurrounded on all 4. 


ſides, choſe to defend themſelves courageouſly. 


And they would have diſputed the victory 1 
if the flight of the Hetrurians had not put the reſt 
into a conſternation. In the mean time, the Fre- 
gellani, abandoned by their companions, did not 
ceaſe to fight, as long as the Conſuls were at their 
head, and animated them by their diſcourſe and 
example. But when they ſaw, that they were both 
wounded, and that Marcellus himſelf, after having 
been ran through with a lance, fell dying from 
his horſe, the few that remained fled with Criſpi- 
nus, who had been ran into the body with two 
jayelins, and young Marcellus, who was wounded. 
Aulus Manlius the legionary Tribune, and M. 
Aulius, one of the Commanders of the allies, 
were killed in the action: L. Arennius, the other, 
was taken priſoner. Five of the Conſul's Lictors 
fell alive into the enemy's hands: the reſt were ei- 
ther killed, or fled with the Conſul. Forty- three 
of the horſe periſhed, either in the battle, or in 
flight. Eighteen remained priſoners. The camp 
n to make ſome motions in order to go to the 
ConluPs aid, when Criſpinus, with his collegue's 
ſon, and the mournful remains of ſo unfortunate 
an expedition, were ſeen returning. 


. We cannot refuſe Marcellus the honour of ha- Contraft 
ving been one of the greateſt of the Roman cap- #tween 


tains. Fabius and he equally contributed to pre- 5 


ſerve the Commonwealth; and it is with reaſon, Plut. in 
that the one was called the hackber. and. the. other 12 185. 


the ſword of Rome. Fabius, of a firm and de- 19 
terminate diſpoſition, never departed from the 
plan he had firſt formed, which was abſolutely 
neceſſary, at leaſt in the beginning, for re-inſta- 
| ting affairs, and reviving the confidence by de- 
grees of the difcouraged troops; and, like a river, 
which runs vichout noiſe, and continually en- 
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22 Pt. croaches upon the ſhore, he made it his care, And 


ſucceeded in it, inſenſibly to undermine the ſtrength 
of an enemy, whom the victories he had gained 
had made haughty and daring. Marcellus on the 
contrary, who was of an active and ſhining va- 
lour, made an impatience to fight ſuceeed the con- 
ſternation with which the Romans had long been 
ſeized, and ſo exalted their courage, as to make 
them capable, not only of not yielding the victo- 
ry eaſily, but of diſputing it obſtinately ; ſo that 
Hannibal met Marcellus every-where in his way, 
like an impetuous torrent, that fruſtrated all his 
deſigns, and ruined all his enterprizes. Thus the 
reſolution: and conſtancy of the one, in keeping 
always upon the defenſive, with the audacity and 
activity of the other, who riſqued every thing, 
were the preſervation of Rome. 


But it muſt be owned, that if the glory of their 


Marcellus lives was almoſt equal, though 1 in a quite different 
— ſpecies of merit, the fate of Marcellus ſeems to 


z. give the advantage to the wiſe ſlowneſs of Fabius. 
His (a) death, deplorable in every light, is parti- 
cularly ſo, as it leaves room to accuſe him of ha- 
ving expoſed his own perſon and that of his col- 
legue, and at the ſame time the whole Common- 
wealth, to the danger of periſhing, by an activity 
that ſuited neither his age (for he was then above 
ſixty) nor the prudence he ought to have Acquired | 
in the great number of years he had been in the 
ſervice, When a Generals preſence is either ne- 
ceſſary, or of great moment for the ſucceſs of an 
important and deciſive action, he ought not to 
ie his own perſon.” But when the advantage 


- (a) Mors Marcelli, cim 1 vetarle nit ducis, tam 
oqui miſerabilis fuit, tum quod improvide |, collegamque & 
nee pro ætate (major jam enim . prope totam 1 . in 

un annis erat neque pro . dederat. Liv. | 


. reſulting 
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reſulting from an action is not conſiderable, or he 225 C4. 
hazards every thing in expoſing himſelf, this is 
not properly bravery, but raſhneſs and extrava- 
gance. He ought to remember, that there is a 
wide difference between a General and a private 
ſoldier: and ſhould expoſe himſelf only as becomes 
2 General; as the head, not the hand; as him 
Who is to give orders, not as thoſe who are to put 
chem in execution. Euripides ſays in one of his 
pieces, that-if it be neceſſary for a General to die, Plut. in 
it ought to be when he lays down bis life in the arms of OP 
Virtue ; to ſignify that there is no true valour with- — 
out wiſdom and prudence; and that only virtue, 
and not a vain deſire of glory, has a right over 
the life of a General: becauſe the firſt duty of va- 
lour is to ſave him, who ſaves others. Accord- 
ingly Appian obſerves, that Hannibal praiſed App. in 
him as a ſoldier, but blamed him very much as ball. An- 
a General. 1 
Hannibal, to take the advantage of the terror, Hennita! 
which he well knew the death of Marcellus, i, caugbt 
and his collegue's wounds, muſt: have. ſpread 3 100 
amongſt the Romans, marched immediately, and ,,,,,, at 
incamped with his army upon the eminence, at Salapis. 
the bottom of which the battle had been fought. 8 xxvil. 
He there found the body of Marcellus, and cauſed 3 App. 343. 
it to be interred. - As to Criſpinus, terrified by 
his collegue's death and his own wounds, he re- 
treated the following night to the tops of the near- 
eſt and higheſt mountains, where he fortified his 
camp ſo as to make 1 it impoſſible to be attacked on 
any. ſide. 
On this occaſion. both Gencrals ſhewed. abun- 
dance of addreſs and prudence, the one in laying 
ſnares for his enemy, and the other in avoiding 
them. The ring of Marcellus had fallen into the 
hands of Hannibal with his body. ' Criſpinus, ap- 
prehending that he —_— ic to deceive the al- 


lies 


3 EL 
A. R544; lies of the Commonwealth, wrote advice to all the 
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neighbouring cities, that his collegue had been 
killed, and that Hannibal had the ſeal Marcellus 
uſed in his life in his hands; that in conſequence, 
they ſnould give no credit to any letters that 


ſhould come in the name and under the ſeal of 
Marcellus. This precaution was wiſe, and not 


uſeleſs. The Courier from Criſpinus was ſcarce ar- 
rived at Salapia, than a letter was received there 
from Hannibal, but wrote in the name of Mar- 
cellus, to tel] them, that he would come to Sala- 
pia the next night; and that the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs 1o 
obey his commands, in caſe he ſhould have. occa- 


gee Vol. V. ſion for them, The people of Salapia preſently 


for drawing it up. The deſerters no ſooner ſaw it 


rceived the cheat; and wel} aſſured, that Han- 
nibal inraged by their treachery ſought occaſion to 
revenge it, as well as the loſs of his cavalry, they 
diſmiſſed Hannibal's meſſenger, who was a Ro- 
man deſerter, in order that they might take pro- 
per meaſures unobſerved againſt the deceit of their 
enemy. | | 

The officers poſted the inhabitants upon the 
walls of the city, and in all the places that requi- 
red guards; ordered the ſentinels and poſts to 
watch with the utmoſt attention that night; and 
placed the beſt . troops of the garriſon near the 
gate, waere they judged Hannibal would arrive, 


as he did towards the end of the night, The Ro- 


man deſerters formed the advanced guard, armed 


In the Roman manner; and all talking Latin, 


called upon the ſentinels, and ordered them to 


open the gate to bo. are who was upon the 


point of arriving. ſentinels pretending to 


move at their bidding, made a great noiſe and ſtir 


in opening the gate, As the portcullis was down, 
they partly made uſe of levers and partly of cords 


high 


| MancerLLvs, Crrseinus, Conſus. 


high enough for them to go under it upright, than A-R. 544. | 


they came in-crouds to enter. But when about ſix 
hundred of them had paſſed, the guards looſing 
the cords that kept the portcullis ſuſpended, let it 
fall with a great noiſe. The inhabitants immedi- 
ately fell upon the deſerters who had entered, and 
who carried their arms negligently made faſt be- 
hind their backs, like perſons who march with no- 
thing to fear amidſt friends and allies: and others 
beat down thoſe who remained without the gate 
with ſtones, clabs, and darts. Hannibal, having 
been thus catched in his own net, retired in great 
confuſion, and marched towards Locri, in order 
to raiſe the ſiege of that city, which Cincius car- 
ried on vigorouſly with machines of all kinds, that 
he had brought from Sicily. 


Mago, who defended the place, was almoſt in Henniba! 
deſpair of being able to keep it, when the news 4% lle 


of the death of Marcellus gave him ſome hope. fe 


That, was ſoon increaſed by a courier from Han- raiſer, 
nibal; with advice that he had detatched the Numi- Liv. ibid. 


dian cavalry, and -was advancing himſelf to his 
aid with his infantry, that marched with the ut- 
moſt diligence. For this reaſon, aſſoon as he 
| knew that the Numidians were upon the point of 
arriving by the ſignal given him by them from an 
eminence, he immediately cauſed the gates of the 
city to be opened, and attacked the beſiegers with 
a boldneſs and vigour that amazed them. That 
ſurprize, and not the equality of forces, at firſt 
kept the advantage in ſome ſuſpence. But the 
Numidians no ſooner arrived, than the Romans 
were terrified and made to their ſhips, leaving the 
machines they had uſed in battering the walls of 
Locri in the poſſeſſion © of the © Carthaginians, 
The ſiege of that wy was raiſed by Hannibal's 


arrival —_ ww. 


' 
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AR 544. When Criſpinus received advice that the Car- 
te Conjut thaginian General was ſet out for the country of 
Criſpinus the. Brutti, he ordered M. Marcellus the legionary 
zrites to Tribune, who apparently had received only a 
a light wound, to march the army his collegue had 
| of thedeath commanded to Venuſia. As for himſelf, he fer 
of Marcel- out with his legions for Capua in a litter, the mo- 
{u;,and fe- tion of which he could ſcarce ſupport on account 
ceive! Ae of his wounds, which were very conſiderable. On 
ferent or- ©. . . 
ders from his departure he wrote to the Senate, to inform it 
it. of the news of the death of his collegue, and his 
Liv. zxvil. wn danger. He told them, That he could not 
3 come to Rome to preſide at the election of ma- 
e giſtrates, becauſe beſides the bad ſtate he was 
<« in, in effect of his wounds, he apprehended for 
* the city of Tarentum, upon which Hannibal, 
« who was in the country of Bruttium, might 
© make ſome attempt. That he deſired ſome of 
the moſt able Senators might be ſent to confer 

„with him.” 1 4 be L 
The reading of this letter occaſioned at once 
great grief for the death of one of the Conſuls, 
and no leſs pain for the life of the other. They 
ſent Q. Fabius the ſon of Maximus to the army at 
Venuſia, and three deputies to the Conſul, who 
were Sext. Julius Cæſar, L. Licinius Pollio, and 
C. Ciacius Alimentus, who had been returned ſome 
days from Sicily. They had orders to tell him, 
That if he could not come to Rome to preſide at 
the elections, he ſhould create a Dictator to hold 

the aſſemblies in his ſtead. | ; 
The Ronan During this ſame campaign, M. Valerius went 
Atet beats from Sicily to Africa, with a fleet of an hundred 


oa Hor fail ; made a deſcent near Clupea, and ravaged all 


nian near the country around it, without any reſiſtance. But 
Clupea. he was ſoon obliged to return on board his ſhips, 
Liv. ibid. becauſe he was informed, that the. Carthaginian 
fleet of fourſcore fail, was upon the point of arri- 

ving. 
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ving. He gave it battle in the neighbourhood of ets $44. 
Clupea, and defeated it; and having taken eigh- 
teen naß and put the reſt to flight, he returned 
to Lilybæum with great ſpoils. n | 
There was at the fame time great movements in 4fairs of 
Greece, excited and fomented by the Romans, to the Greeks, 
find Philip employment at home. The Etolians 
on one ſide, ſupported by the Romans, and Phi- 

lip with the Achæans, were the principal actors in 
them. I have related theſe events in the Ancient Vol. VIII. 
Hiſtory, to which they more particularly belong. 
In the ſequel J ſhall ſpeak of what has moſt rela- 

tion to the Roman Hiſtory. OY F 

At the end of this year, the Conſul T. Quintius 9,273 of 
Criſpinus, after having created a Dictator to hold She Conſul 
the aſſemblies, died of his wounds. This Dicta- 7 i pi nus. 
tor was T. Manlius Torquatus, who appointed 33 
Cn. Servilius General of the horſe. <a 

As the two Conſular armies were without Gene- Claud. Ne- 
rals ſo near the enemy, the firſt care of the Sena- 70, and 
tors, every thing elſe being poſtponed, was to — | 
elect Conſuls aſſoon as poſſible, whoſe prudence, %. 

as well as valour, might make them proof againſt Liv. xxvii. 
HannibaPs ſtratagems. They conſidered, © That 33, 34. 
all the loſſes, which had been ſuſtained during 

*© this war, were ſolely to be imputed to the raſh 

and impetuous characters of the Generals, who 

had commanded : but that particularly this laſt 

year, the Conſuls, from having abandoned 

*© themſelves too much to their ardor for coming 
to blows with Hannibal, had thrown them- 
© ſelves into the precipice. But that the Gods, 
through an effect of their goodneſs and mercy, - 
had ſpared the armies, who had not ſhared in 
this fault, and had made the puniſhment due 

*© to. their temerity fall only upon the Conſuls.” , 

The Senators, on enquiring upon whom they 

ſnould caſt their eyes for the Conſulſhip, were of 
8 85 vdpinion, 


30—32. 


Iv. Xxxvii. 


- 
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A. R. 544, ꝙpinion, that C. Claudius Nero merited that ho- 
Ant. C. a8. fur preferably to all others. But as, whilſt they 
confeſſed his excellent qualities, he ſeemed of a 
diſpoſition too warm and enterprizing for the pre- 
ſent conjunctures, and ſuch an enemy as Hanni- 
bal, they thought it neceſſary to give him a col- 
legue, whoſe coolneſs and prudence might be ca- 
pable to quality his ardor. | 
M. Livius, ſome years before, had been con- 
demned by a ſentence of the people, on the expi- 
ration of his Conſulſhip. He had reſented this 
affront ſo highly, that he had retired into the 
country; and he had been eight years without ſet- 
ting foot in Rome, refuſing to have any commerce 
with unjuſt and ungrateful citizens. At the end 
of that time, the Conſuls M. Marcellus and M. 
Valerius had at length prevailed upon him to re- 
turn to the city. But, confining himſelf within 
his domeſtic affairs, he had no ſhare in thoſe of 
the publick ; always retaining a ſad and dejected 
outſide, and ſuffering his beard and hair to grow. 
The Cenſors L. Veturius and P. Licinius obliged 
him afterwards to quit all theſe ſigns of affliction, 
and to come to the Senate, He complied with 
their authority: but whatever affair was treated, 
he never opened his mouth except to expreſs his 
aſſent or diſſent to a queſtion. He ar length threw 
off ſo tenacious a ſilence, to defend one of his re- 
lations in an affair of honour: this might be the 
M. Livius Governor of Tarentum, of whom we 
have ſpoken at the beginning of this year. This 
new conduct drew upon him the eyes and attention 
of the whole Senate. Every body made their own 
reflections upon it. It was faid, ©* That the Peo- 
ple had paſſed ſentence upon him unjuſtly, that 
<< 1t had been a very conſiderable loſs to the Com- 
* monwealth, to have been deprived during ſo 
important a war of the aid and counſels of a 
| Ew wr «© man 
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« man capable of being ſo uſeful to it. That the 4. R. 544. 


„ ſole means for making him amends for that 
fault was to elect him collegue to Nero.“ | 
2 The People readily gave into this propoſal. ; 15 3 
b vius alone oppoſed the unanimous conſent of the 


I whole city. He reproached them with their in- 
conſtancy. You would not ſuffer yourſelves to be 
: moved, ſaid he to them, 'by my entreaties, nor th  _-—- 
. mourning outſide that ſuited the unhappy condition of 
8 an accuſed perſon; and now you offer me the pur- 
x pls againſt my will. You load the ſame man with 
honours, and diſgrace. If you thought me a nan of 
worth, why did- you paſs ſentence upon me ? If you 
believe me criminal, why do you confide a ſecond Con- 
ſulſhip to me, WP er having Jook deemed ſo bad in the 
5 firſt? The Senate endeavoured to perſuade him, 
| by ſetting before him the example of Camillus, 
50 = fr when condemned to an unjuſt baniſnment, 
„ had returned from it to ſave Rome from the 
*© Gauls, They (a) repreſented to him, that only 
* mildneſs and patience were to be returned to the 
ill treatment a man receives from his country, 
e 2s to that from one's father or mother.” At 
length they overcame his reſiſtance, and obliged 
him to accept the Conſulſhip with Nero. 
Three days after came on the electon of Pre- Liv. xxvii. 
tors. The diſtribution of the provinces was then 35. 
made. T. Manlius had orders to croſs the ſea 
with the character of ambaſſador, to inſpect into 
what paſſed in Greece: and as the Olympic games 
were to be celebrated during this “ campaign, at 
which a great concourſe of all the people of Greece 
were uſually afſembled, he was directed, if he 
could paſs with ſafety chrough the quarters of _ | 


60 Ut parentum ſævitiam, Dodwell affirms hey 94 : 
triæ, patiendo ac ferendo that theſe games had been cele- 
ten endam ry Liv, brated the ir before. 
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A. R- 544. enemy, to repair to that aſſembly; and _—yY to 
Aut. O. a08. qeclare to the Sicilians, whom the war had obliged 
to quit their country, and to the citizens of Ta. 
rentum, whom Hannibal had baniſhed, that the 
Roman People permitted them to return to their 
reſpective countries, and to re- poſſeſs the eſtates, 

which had belonged to them before the war. Jer 
As the year upon which they were entering 
threatened the Commonwealth with the greateſt 
- dangers, and as there were no Conſuls actually in 
office, all eyes were turned upon thoſe elect; and 
it was ardently defired, that they might draw lots 

aſſoon as poſſible, in order that each of them 
might know in good time, which was to be his 
province, and the enemy with whom he ſhould 
have to deal, : N. 
Nero and It was alſo thought neceſſary to reconcile them 
_ 4%, fully to each other before they took the field, 
Liv. Ibid. Which propoſal was made by Fabius. The cauſe 
Val. Max. of their diviſion! was, Nero's having given evi- 
iv. II. gence againſt Livius at the trial, wherein the lat- 
ter was ſentenced, Livius had always ſhewn him- 
ſelf the moſt irreconcileable, becauſe he conceived, 
that he had been deſpiſed at the time of his diſ- 
grace; and contempt, in ſuch cireumſtances, is 
much moſt offenſive. Accordingly he oppoſed al 
inſtances made to him; even affirming that their 
divifion would be of advantage to the Common- 
wealth, as each of them would diſcharge his fun- 
ctions with more zeal and application, and keep 
himſelf more upon his guard, in order not to give 
his enemy an advantage. At length however he 
ſubmitted to the authority of the Senate, and they 

were ſincerely reconciled on both ſides, as appear- 
11 cd in the ſequel. Great praiſe for both Conſuls, 
i1 but eſpecially for Livius! (a) Never was cauſe of 
| | _ enmity 
(a) _ fuerunt inimicitiz gravis in civitate ? quas in vi- 
ris 
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ty greater, or more affecting. However, the 2 R. 544. 


peri T the publick good, and regard for the re- 
queſt of ſo many grave Senators, not only effaced 
in them all remembrance and reſentment of the 
paſt, but eſtabliſned ſuch an union and good un- 


derſtanding between them as ſeemed the effect of 
an old and conſtant friendſhip, that had never 


known any interruption. 


AGE 


Neighbouring provinces ebe not Antec“ the Provintes 
Conſuls, (as had been done the preceding years) . an 


in which they might act either together, or 
concert with each other: but they were ſent to the 


two extremities of Italy, ſo that the one had the 


country of the Bruttii and Lucania for his pro- 

vince, where he was to make head againſt Han- 
nibal; whilſt the other marched into Gallia Ciſal- 
pina, to meet Aſdrubal: 
brought, that he was upon the point of paſſing the 
Alps, and this ne ws ent abundance of diſquiet to 
the Romans. 


LAOTSRLD 


for advice had been 


This year thi Cenſors P. S nie Tuditanus Cenſus. 
and M. Cornelius Cethegus compleated the Cenfus, = xxvii. 


and that for the firſt time ſince the entrance of ? 


Hannibal into Italy. In this Cenſus the number of 


the citizens were an hundred and thirty- ſeven thou- 
ſand, one hundred and eight, that is, almoſt leſs 
by one half than they were before the war. For 
the year before Hannibab's entrance into Italy, 
the number of the citizens amounted to two hun- 


dred and ſeventy thouſand two hundred n 5 


teen. > 


ris fortiſimis nan ſolim ex- rive FediFerit mdblawecls 


tinxĩt reip. dignitas & ipſorum, 
ſed etiam ad amicitiam conſue- 
tudinemque traduxerunt. Cic. 
de Fru. Conſul. 22. 
Minor Albans numerus. 
We fe here that aliquantus 


alſo in this paſſage of Cicero. 
Auri navem evertat, guberna- 
tor, an pale; in re Aliquan- 
tum, in gubernatoris  mfcitia 
nihil intereſt. Parad. in, 400 


This 
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A.R. 544- This year the part of the Forum called Comiti- 
Place of the um was covered with a roof; the tribunal for ha- 
afentlies rangues was in this place near 5180 ne We 
covered: the Senate aſſembled. dena wg 
4K es 5 M. CLaupius Nzzo. N 

* M. Livius, II. 


The Con- After the ſeveral 3 2 were . 
* — the Conſuls thought only of levying the ſoldiers 3 
ith any. Which they did with more exactneſs and ſeverity, 
fual ſeve- than had $44 uſed the preceding years. The ar- 
rity. rival of a new enemy in Italy had greatly increaſed 
Liv. xxvü. the fear and anxiety of thoſe Generals, and the 
conſiderable diminution of the number of the youth 
rendered the levies much more difficult. 
Every body was of opinion, that the Conſuls 
ſhould uh the field immediately. For it was 
judged neceſſary that the one ſhould: be in a con- 
dition to oppoſe Aſdrubal, aſſoon as he came 
down from the Alps, to preventhim from joining 
the Ciſalpine Gauls and the Hetrurians, who only 
' waited the occaſion to declare againſt the Romans ; 
and that the other ſhould find Hannibal ſo much 
employment in the country of the Bruttii, where 
he was, that he. ſhould not be able to march to 
join his brother. To haſten their departure, and 
remove all difficulties, the Senate gave them full 
power to chuſe out of the armies ſuch troops as 
they thought fit, to make ſuch exchanges as they 
ſhould judge neceſſary, and remove the officers 
and ſoldiers from one province to another, as they 
ſhould deem moſt proper for the good of the 
Commonwealth. The Conſuls uſed this permilion 
with great unanimity, and in concert. | 
Some authors obſerve, that Scipio ſent very 
conſiderable aids from Spain to Livius: viz. eight 
thouſand Spaniards and Gauls, two thouſand Ro- 
| mans 
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mans detached from one of his legions, and about 4 ante 


eighteen hundred horſe, half Spaniards, half Nu- 
midians; and that M. Lucretius was appointed to 
carry this reinforcement to Italy by ſea. And alſo 
that C. Mamilius ſent him about four thouſand 
 ſlingers'and-archers from'Sicily, 7. 


The letters received at that time by: the Ceuste rn 
from the Prætor Porcius, who was actual ly 1 in Ci- paJes the 
alpine Gaul, much inereaſed the diſquiet occa- * 


ſioned by the approach of Aſdrubal. They aid, I. 


that he had quitted his winter· quarters, and was TY 343 


actually paſſing the Alps. That the Ligurians had 
formed a body of eight thouſand men, who would 
not fail to join his army as ſoon as it ſhould arrive 
in Italy, unleſs troops were ſent to keep them em- 
ployed in their own” conntry. That as for him, 
he would advance as much as poſſible without. ex 
poſing ſo weak an army as his. Theſe letters 
obliged the Conſuls to haſten their levies, and to 
repair to theit provinces ſooner than they intended, 
in-order that each of them might keep his enemy 
in his province, and 70 hinder" the Lake brothers 
from joining. | 
What contributed wölt 10 the ſicceſy of this * 
zu, was the opinion of Hannibal himſelf. For, 


though he was in hopes that his brother would ar- 


rive this campaign in Italy, yet, when he reflected 
upon all he had ſuffered himſelf for five months to- 
gether, during which he had the places as well as 
the people to overcome, he did not ſuppoſe that 
he would paſs with ſo much eaſe as he did. 
And theſe thoughts kept! him he longer i in his Win- 

ter. quarters 3 

But Aſdrubaſ found aſh Vir difficulties 10 
obſtacles | in paſſing thoſe mountains, than had 
been generally expected, and he had apprehended 
himſelf. For not only the people of Auvergne, 
and ſoon after all the other States of Gaul and of 

Vol. VI. F LET. 
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BOY the Alps received him, but allo followed bim to 


the war. And we his 1 having 2 5 
led the ways, w were before impracticable 

the inhabitants of the country themſelves, in effect 
of ſeeing; bodies of men pals through the midſt of 
them during twelve years, were become more 


trractable, and leſs ſavage. For before that — 


having never ſeen any ſtrangers upon their moun · 
tains, and ngt quitting them themſelves to t 


- © other countries, they had no commerce with the 


reſt of mankind. And at farft, not, knowing, 


HFannibab's deſign, they had imagined, that, it was, 


againſt their forts and huts, | he was come 
to take away their cattle, 15 llaves of their 
ſons. But during the twelve years that 24 
had been the theatre of war, they had had tin 
comprehend, that the Alps was only a paſs: 
two powerful nations, ſeparated by an — 9 
tract of ſea and land, were diſputing empire and 
glory with each other. And this opened and fa- 
cilitated Aſdrubal's paſſage over the Alps. He 
brought with him forty-eight thouſand. foot, eight, 
thouſand horſe, and fifteen elephants. . 
But his forming the fiege. of Placenta, . made 
. him loſe all the advantage he might have derived 
from his diligence. He believed, that he ſhould 
eaſily make himſelf maſter of a city ſituated in 
the midſt of a plain, and that by the ruin of ſo 
iuſtrious a colony, he ſhould ſpread terror through- 
out all the reſt. And this. vain, attempt was, not 
only prejudicial to himſelf, but to Hannibal, For 
the latter, ſeeing that Aſdrubal, after having arri- 
ved much ſooner in Italy than there was reaſon to 
expect, amuſed himſelf before Placentia, did not 
think it proper to quit his winter · quarters ſo im- 
mediately: and beſides, he remembered, the little 
are of his 1 upon Placentia alter 1 Yi 
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The Romans, when they ſaw their Conſuls take 4. R. 545, 
quite different routs on quitting Rome, were alſo N 
divided in their diſquiet, as between two va, N 
which they had to "uſtain | at the fame” time. 
<< They remembered the calamixies which Hanni- | 
< hal alone had occaſioned in Italy. Could they . 
« hope that the Gods. would be ſo propitious 3 
6 t them over two ſuch enemies at 
e once? They „that hitherto they had 
< ſupported 1 only with an alternative of 
oſſes and advantages, which had reciprocally' 
*© balanced each other. That the Commonwealth 
e cruſhed by the defeats at Thraſymenus and Can- 
„ne, had been in a manner reinſtated by the 
<« good ſucceſs of her arms in Spain. That the 
| << Joſs of the two Scipios' defeated and killed im- 
% mediately after each other with their armies in 
< the ſame” country, had been, followed very cloſe 
«© by ſeveral advantages gained by Rome in Sicily 
e and Italy. Beſides which, the diſtarice of Spain 
<< from Italy, where this miafottiine: had happen» 
ed, had given the Romans time to breathe, 
« But that they had now actually two wars to 
<« ſuſtain at the ſame time in the very heart of 
Italy; that they had upon their hands two for- 
* midable armies commanded by the two moſt 
6 illuſtrious Generals of the Carthaginians 3 and 
„that the weight of the danger, which was ſepa- 
kate before, fell now entirely upon one and the 
< ſame place. That of two brothers, he who 
< ſhould firſt be victorious, knew how to join 
the other immediately.” The very recent deaths 
of the two laſt Conſuls ſtill augmented their con- 
ſternation, and preſented to their minds only ſad 
preſages for the time to come. Such were the 
anxious reflections made by the Romans in accom- 
panying the Conſuls, as. ths to 1 * 


ern 
Fa: Livy 
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u. Livy tells us that Fabius, always intent upon 
Roagh an- e the public: good, and never loſing ſight of the plan 
ſwer of nr ſo happily; followed in making war with 
| arron % Hannibal, thought it incumbent upon him to ad- 
„ viſe the Conſul Livius before he ſet out, to hazard 
bable. nothing, till he knew the genius and force of the 
Liv. xxvii. enemy he was going againſt. I ball give battle, 
"= replied Livius abruptly, the moment 1 ſee Che enemy. 
And upon Fabius's aſking, what might be his mo- 
tive for ſuch great precipitation: I ſhall either, ſays 
the Conſul, have the: glory of overcoming the enemy, 
or ſhall have the grateful, tho perhaps not the allow- 
2 I of avenging myſelf upon my fellow citi- 
Such diſpoſitions, if they came really from 
Is — of Livius, muſt have given the Romans 
reaſon to apprehend every thing, and a very bad 
idea of him. But his conduct will reſemble this 
diſcourſe in nothing, and make it more than pro- 
 -  bable that it never eſcaped him. And indeed the 
advice ſeems to have ſuited Nero much better, 
Who was of a warm and impetuous genius, than 
his collegue, who had been ap choſen to 
temper the other's vivacity. | 
Before Nero arrived in his province, che 5 
C. Hoſtilius attacked Hannibal upon a march, 
= hag almoſt four chouſand men, and took. nine 
Ig: 
Troops if Hoſtilius, on nie way to Capua, met the Con- 
to hie Ne. ful Nero near Venuſia. There, that General out 
ine of the beſt, troops of the two armies formed a body 
of forty thouſand foot, and two thouſand live dun- 
| dred horſe, to / act againſt Hannibal. [ 
Ners gain: The latter, having drawn. his troops out of W 
a viory winter: quarters, and the cities of Bruttium, where 
_— they had been in garriſon, marched to Grumen- 
Liv. xxvii. cum in Locania, in hopes of retaking the cities of 
41, 42. that country, which fear had obliged to return to 
the e of the Romans, The Conſul. alſo re- 


paired 


* 


Nuno, Wie Sali 


— thicher from Venuſia, having cauſed all the 


places through which he paſſed to be viewed, and 
incamped fifteen” hundred paces from the enemy. 


. 


F 


Between the Roman camp and that of the Cartha- 


ginians, there was a plain, commanded by an hill 


entirely tincovered, which the Romans hend on their 


right, and the enemy on their left. This emi- 
nence gave no umbrage to either fide ; becauſe as 
it had neither wood nor hollow upon it, it was not 
fit for ambuſcades; ſome flight ſkirmiſhes: paſſed 
on both ſides of it in the midſt of the plain. Ne- 


ro ſeemed to have no other end, [bur'to:keep:batk 


A and to prevent him ftom getting a- 
way: Hannibal, on the contrary, being en 

to open himſelf a free paſſage, uſed all 

endeavours to bring N a battle. The. — 


ſul at that time employed the Stratagems againſt 


Hannibal, which he had ſo oſten uſed againſt the 
Romans, and detached! a: body of infantry from 


his army, conſiſting of five-cohorts and ? ten con- 


panies, and ordered them to g up the hilſ during 
the night, and from thence down into the vulley 

behind it, and to lie hid there; a —— 
he thought the more likely to ſucceed, as fo naked 
and uncovered a hill gare leſs room to fear à ſur- 
prize. He fixed the time with the two officers, 


who cominanded the detachment, when they ſhould 


<q their ambuſcade, and attack the enem ue. 

As to him, at fun- riſe, he drew up all his 

in battle, both horſe and ſoot. At the ſame mo- 

ment, Hannibal alſo gave his the ſignab of battle. 
They immediately flew to their arms, and haſtily 

quitted: their . e the rage to 

: 0 hh cl 

; * itis niple was ed of fix: 

lie. 5 l 225275 255 of repel fo for 
companies. The co 

Y thrie manipleu. ** Woe Triarii, 
W want 1 + uc thus 
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t confiſtad  cipes, and 15 27. 756 of 


— 


Nuno, Livius, Conlal 
45 charge 1 enemy. Nero ſeeing that they ad- 
7" yvanced. with more heat than order and diſcipline, 
commanded C. Aurunculejus to make the horſe of 
che third legion move forwards, of which he was 
Tribune, with as much 2 was poſſible 
againſt the Carthaginians, aſſured, that dij- 
perſed as they were in the —— it would be eaſy 
to break and defeat nyt before: * 
up in order. 
| Hannibal had not quinel 125 camp, when he 
heard the cries of the Sidicrs eng) gaged, and imme- 
diately-advanced with all his troops. The horſe, 
whom Nero had cauſed to act from the begin- 
ning, a already ſpread: terror throughout the 
foremoſt of the Carthaginians. The. firſt legion, 
and almoſt an equal body of the allies began alſo 
to fight. The Carthaginians in diforder came to 
blows with the Roman horſe and foot, as chante 
brought them on on both ſides. The reinforcements 
ſent continually to ſupport the moſt advanced, in- 
ſenſibly augmented the engagement and the diſorder. 
Natwithſtanding the confuſion and terror of the 
Carthaginians, Hannibal, as an old and experi- 
enced captain, could 1 up all his troops 
in battle, who were themſelyes capable of. ſecond- 
ing his ability, from their long experience of war, 
if the cries of the Roman cohorts-and companies, 
who charged him deſcending from che hill in the 
rear, had not made him apprehend: that they would 
cut off his communication with his camp. And 
this entirely diſconcerted the bee e 178 
obliged them to fly on all ſides. 
The flaughter was the leſs, becauſe nir may 
ns of their camp afforded them an immediate 
er the Roman cavalry, who purſued 
them with great vigour at their heels, whilſt the 
. down from the. hill of an eaſy 
dens, had charged Wan in flank. —_— 
1 hey 
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dez killed above righ ic thouſand, and'thok feven 
dred pr priſoners, with nine enſigns: and thoug 
the elephants had 


cltizens und allies. 

The next oy Hannibal lay nll in tis At iþ, 
Nerd drew up his army i battle: but ſeeing 
1 iy ap he ordered them to gde the 

ape enemy, and to lay the bodies of _ 
yy! Toldiers in an heap, in riley to their inte 
tent. Several days fucteffively the Cbnſul! 
Lancedl! to the we of the Gattha haginian camp with 
t tuck boldiick that he ſeemed to intend to at- 


"tack it kill ar Tength” Hannibal, having cauſed 


aAbundance of fires to . kindled, and ſeveral tents 
to be pitched, in the part of his ban t the 


enemy, retired about midnight; z Ted 
num t of N umidians, with Srcers to thew them- 
ſelves at the gates and upon the intfenchtments, 


7* 
. 


of no uſe in a Son b = 
"tle, as 85 Was, four of them were killed and Wo 1 
tale. The vietors loſt only five hindred men. 


_ whilſt” he with the reſt of the army marched co 


Wards Apulia. 


The next morning, the Roman Kane 17 
ans 


advanced in order of battle. he Nu 


having appeard for ſome time Ay the works, 


as they had been ordered, to amuſe the Melts, e 


ſet out full ſpeed to rejoin "the groſs of their arm 
The Conſul perceiving a great filence in the ca 


of the Carthaginians, and that even thoſe 155 f 


ſeen in the morning, 80. to and fro in the 
gates, had alſo 1 1 1 e ſent in two of the 
borſe, who having carefully examined all parts of 
it, brought aces advice, har Hannibal hat abah- 
doned it entirely. he ring we ehtered 
with all his troops, and having e 
time to run kn and” Inter" f 5 made th 
ee his own camp! fore night, ag 
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A,R- $45 The next day, early in the morning, he ſet out ; 
and following dhe rout of .the ener) by forced 
vantage of Marches, he came up, with them near; Venuſia, 
Nero over where he gave them battle again, and; killed two 
7.571%. thouſand of the Carthaginians, Hannibal de- 
a camped from thence, and marching. during the 
night only upon eminencies, to avoid coming to 
blows with the enemy, got to Metapontum. He 
immediately made Hanno, who commanded in 
that country, ſet out with a ſmall detachment to 
make new levies in the country of the Bruttii; and 
having joined the reſt of that officer's troops with 
his own army, he returned the ſame way he came 
to Venuſia, and from thence advanced. as far as 
Canuſium. Nero had continued to purſue him; 
and when he marched towards Metapontum, he 

had made Q. Fulvius enter Lucania, not to leave 
that country without deſenſſdſe. 
Hannibal now makes but a fad figure, very 
different from that he had made in the firſt year of 
the war. He had no reſource left but the arrival 
of his brother, and he expected news from him 

„ o i 
A/irulars , Aſdrubal, after having, been obliged to raiſe the 
letters ro ſiege of Placentia, had diſpatched four Gauliſh and 
Hannibal two Numidian horſe, with letters. to Hannibal. 
erte. Thoſe ſoldiers, having ſucceſsfully paſſed through 

ed, Liv, | | } | Js 

xxvii. 43. the whole length of Italy, though always in the 
midſt of enemies, when they were juſt upon the 
int of arriving, in endeavouring to join Hanni- 
I, who was then retreating towards Metapontum, 
they were carried by ways they did not know as 
far as Tarentum. There they were taken by 
ſome foragers of the Roman army in*the country, 
and brought to the Proprætor Q. Claudius. They 
at firſt endeavoured to elude his queſtions by eva- 
' five anſwers : but the fear of the torments, which 
he ſhewed to them, having ſoon i * 


* 
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1 the 0 th, they confeſſed, that they were 
. po, 1280 e from. his brother Aſ- 1282 297. 
5 8 0 7 ſent theſe horſe- | 
men 10 the Co 3 under a good guard, and 
made tbem deliyer.. the letters to him ſealed as 
they were. He found, by 1 Aſdrubal ! . 
tended. to join his brother in 

further informed of. the deſigns of that General by | 


anſwers. But be Was convinced: that, in 1 4 pre- Bolddefigs 


2 3 the e ht not to con- e by 


5 Km 1 g Senate. > i * was 1 | 
Wy which would give, no flels 
mans tha to the Carthaginians: bur. je? ic 

e ſuceclsfy | Hh: d the 9 105 


#32 ++ 


be camp near im: W y in "the þ 4 ve, 
ſo that he might believe 2 05 ls 25 3 to 
march in Breen: the whole 2 of. 5 0 99 — 
to join his collegue, and overpower Aſdru 

afterwards to return into his camp. before H. 
bal ſhould diſcover his abſence, +... 

..: Nero ſent, Afdrubal's letters te che Senate, un He ſets out 
advice of what he had reſolved to do., He added 279i Li. 
ſeveral other precautions, which, he he proper — An 
to be taken in dhe preſent conjuncture. At the Liv. xxvii. 
ſame time he dif patched ſome horſe into all the 15 
countries through Which his army was to . App. 343 
with. orders in is game to the 1 ons 

towns and 57 5 to 8 proviſions for the 
ſubſiſtance of he ler th horſes and other 
e - the oldiers, 13 5 ſhould be ww 

tigued 
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A 545- tigued and incapable to march. As for him, he 
| | the beſt tro ng his' whole army, and of 
-Hhietk formed 4 Bally of E find ſoot And a 
thouſand horſe, to whom he gave out, that his 
deſign” was to attack a city of Lutania in "the 
"neighbourhood gf his camp, and ſutprize the Cat- 
thaginian gartiſon in it; and ordered them t6 be 
| rep for to march on the firſt notice, He ſet out in 
t ſdtzhe night, and took his rout by the way of Plte- 
| and _ havin — left Q. Cafius one of his lieutenants 
a in his abſence. 
Alarm at © The news of the Confal's defigh ind departure 
Rome on G0 85 80 ho leſs conſternation ar Rome, than it 
Le, "hath been in ſoins. years before, When Tant bel 
{epartare. incamped before the gates of che "clty.. They did 
not know whether to praiſe or blame ſo bold an 
undertaking. They thought, It was only to 
judged of from the event; which is an den | 
injuſtice, but "uſual amongſt m men. They 6 
ted the dangerous cotiſequetices of an en- 
* terprize, which ſeerned to give up a ha, Pk 
«© without a General or forces as a p an- 
e nibal ; an enterprize which could 250 onl 
| « in effect of d iving the moſt! vigilant and 
| , Nec General that ever was. What would 
happen, ſhould Hannibal be ap peace Þ of ay 75 
e march, and ſhould either refolye to purſue h im 
with his Whole army, or attack his camp left 
e as a prey and without defence. They called to 
“ mind th dreadful defeats, which had brought 
e the Roman to the vety brink of ruim; 
e and that at that time, wheri they had only one 
General and one army to oppoſe ; whereas tiow 
"© they had two Punic wars upon their hands, two 
- 508 gra arrhies; and in a matiner two Hannibals. 
*© For they equalled Aſdrubal with his brother, 
E wo * were ce Wut cu fad reaſons for 810 


oc ing 
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«<-ing him the preferences (3) "And following the 21e 545- 
4 impreſſions of fear, blech is always — "Ny 5 
in placing things in the worſt light, they m 
5 nified every thing in their thoughts as Was 
r favdur of the enemy, and on the contrary Jef. 
ſened all yon hers; 1 chemſelves hopes of 
„ -ſucceſy”* 1 

In the mean time Nero had bega n his march, Nero de- 


1 4 That bo emer eg Was ter more . 

dus in appearance, nor more ſafe in rea * * 
That he ſed them to certain victory; as bis 
286! collegue”s army, being already formidable in 
4 itſelf, could not fail with the addition of à ſmmall 
reinforcement to be an over- match for the ene- 


* 


* 


80 N That che ſurprize only with the unex- 5 0 = 


ee pected news of the arrival of a ſecond” Conful 
. with an army in the moment of battle, ſufficet 
to ſecure them the victory. That (5) in war 
„ all things depend upon report, and that the 
* flighteſt circumſtances offer determine the reſd- 
2 dale or feur of an army. That as forthe reſt, 
6 they would have the Whole glory of a ſucceſs 
which mankind; according to their uſual | 
ner of judging, always entirely afcribe rot of, 
who come laſt to the aid of That they 
„ themſelves ſaw, with hat ardour the veral 
ſtates through which the 
. meet wem 1 they h 


on chm () Famam bell bn 6- 
2 = — 2 225 5 == 


ag gave 
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A 8 1 gave their valour, aus the vows they made for 
Ant. C. 207. 181 their proſperity, * 5 Þ 15 7 15 
dl \ accordingly. all the bite which 


34% 44 


. Gr ods the lance 4 0 repeive: . more than 
Nero ar- Was neceſſary. In .conſequence, the courage and 
rives at ardour of Nero's troops increaſing perpetually, 
— and they arrived in ſix or: ſeven days by forced marches 
— prog near the camp of Livius. Nero had: ſent couriers 
bis troops before, & to inform Livius of his approach, and to 
with thoſe aſk;h m, whether he thought i it proper for him to 
5 1 * join. im in the day or in the night, and if they 
Liv. xxvii. ſhould i incamp together, or ſeparately.] His col- 
46. legue thought it beſt, that he ſhould, join him in 
the night. The better to amuſe the enemy and 
conceal the arrival of this reinforcement; it was 
reſolyed, that the camp of Livius ſhould have no 
greater extent than, before; and that Nero's offi- 
cers, horſe. and foot, ſhould be received and lodged 

each, with thoſe of. their own rank. 

Nero's troops entered the camp with the fevorr 
of ſilence and the, night. T he joy of the two ar- 
mies was mutual. The next day à council of war 
Was h held. at which, the, Prætor I Forcius was pre. 
Jeng, He was incamped in the neighbourhood -of 

the, Conf uls 4; and eyen beſore their arrival, keep- 
ing his army upon eminences, he had ſometimes 
faced the enemy in the narrow defiles to. diſpute 
theit paſſage, ometimes attacked them in flank or 
Tear, and had uſed all. the-mechods the art of war 
fuggeſts for a weaker enemy to harraſs one ſtronger 
and more powerful. 

272 n 
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la the couneil moſt were of opinion, that the AR ot 

battle ſhould'be deferred for ſome _ to give 
after their 

<« fatigue. But Nero not only adviſed, but earn- 


Nero and his ſoldiers time to 


< eſtly requeſted, that an enterprize, -which ex- 


e pedition would render infallibly ſucceſsful, 
might not be rendered void, and raſh,” by delay. 


He repreſented, - that Hannibal, lulled by a 


kind of. charm, which could not continue long, 
„ had neither followed him, nor attacked his 
© camp. That if they acted with diligence, they 
„might hope, that Aſdrubal would be defeated, - 
and himſelf returned to his camp, before Han- 
nibal made any movement. That to give the 
enemy any time, was to abandon to Hannibal 
** the camp oppoſed to him, and to open him a 
way for zune his brother. That — — | 


*+; was'neceſfary' to give battle immediately, and 


4 to take advantage of the erfor both of che ab. 
*< ſent and preſent enemy, who were equally 
ignorant of the numbers and ſtrength of thoſe 


1. + had to deal with; the former believing 


i them greater, and the latter lels, _ _ 


© really were.“ 


This opinion took place; and they quitted the Bottle 


camp in order of 3 Afdrubal ſo on his ſide 
prepared to engage. But as an able General, 


with Aſ- 
Arubal. 
? Entire de- 


whoſe: vigilance nothing eſcapes, having obſerved 72a: of bis 
old ſhields, which he had not ſeen before, and ny. 


ſome horſes more fatigued and lean than the reſt 


Himſelf is 
Filled. 


and judging even by his eye, that the number of Liv. xxvii. 
the enemy was greater than ordinary, he cauſed 47 —49. 


the retreat to be ſounded, and returned into — 
camp. He omitted nothing for clearing up hi 


doubts, and from the accounts brought m dy thoſe 
h&fent. to ſcout; he knew, that the 'Conful's camp 
was not actually of greater extent than before, nor 
that of 1 Pretor Porcius; and this gave 2 
EN ome 


1 
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A.. 845. ſome perplexity. But being informed, that the 
agen. ſignal had been given but once in the camp of 
Porcius, and twice in that of the Conſul; that ex- 
perienced captain, who had been accuſtomed- to 
make war with the Romans, no longer doubted, 
but that the two Conſuls had joined each other. 
| This gave him dreadful anxiety in reſpect to 
what had befallen his brother. He could not 
imagine, what was however very real, that ſo 
great a captain as Hannibal could be amuſed to 
ſuch a degree, as not to know where the General 
and the army, he had to deal with, were. He 
concluded, that his brother muſt certainly have 
received ſome conſiderable blow, and he was 
much afraid, chat he had come too late to his 


aid. 

in theſe ſad thoughts, he cauſed all the fires in 
his camp to be put out, and ordered his troops to 
decamp. In the diſorder of a precipitate march in 
the night, his guides made their eſcape; ſo that 
the army, which did not know the country, wan- 
dered at firſt at a venture through the lands; and 
ſoon after moſt of the ſoldiers, overwhelmed with 
ſleep and fatigue, abandoned their colours, and 
laid themſelves down on both ſides along the way. 
Aſdrubal halted till it was light, ordered his troops 
to continue their march along the Metaurus, -and 
did not advance far in effect of following the wind- 
ing banks of that river, which he intended to paſs 
as ſoon as he could; but he could find no ford, 
which gave the enemy time to come up with him 
with their three armies. | 

All the united troops were dave up in battle. 
Nero commanded the right, Livius the left, and 
the Prætor the main body. Aſdrubal had began 
to ſeize an eminence not far from the river, with 
deſign to intrench himſelf there: but ſeeing it im - 
poſſible to avoid a battle, he did all that could be 


expected 


T . as. - ol 200. 
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expected from the eſence of mind and valour of 4- R. 545+ ". 
a great Captain. x immediately occupied an ad 
vantageous poſt, "a ere, WOT 


row. ground, giving them more depth than 
breadth. He poſted ET bones | in the front, 
and placed the Gaule, 3 were the weakeſt part 
of his troops, on the left, where | they were ſuſtain· 
ed by the eminence of which 1 bave ſpoke. He 
took upon himfelf the command of the right wing 
with the * old troops, in whom he re- 
N confidence. And laſtly, he poſted the 
uriang in the centre immediately behind the 


Afirubal began the attack, fully . tao 
conquer or die on this occaſion, and marched 
the left wing of the Romans commanded 
by Livius. The battle was hotteſt here. On both 
old and very valiant troops, animated by the 
preſence of the two Generals, fought with invin- 
cible obſtinacy; and it was long (before: n 
declared on either ſide. 5 
The elephants had at fiſt put the Gon — the 
centre of the Romans i into ſome diſorder: but af 
terwards, the cries raiſed; by both ſides, when the 
battle became more hot, terrified them to fuch a 
degree, that it was no longer poſſible to govern 
them, and they turned equally . the wo. 
armies, ; , 
Nero having made ineffectual nds to 
aſcend the hill, which he had in front, and find 
ing it impoſſible to come at the enemy on that 
ſide: Hoy ] ſaid he te his troops, nat being able 
to bear this inactivity any longer, Are wa come %o 
far, aud with' ſa much diligenae, to: ſtand with or 
arms. a-croſs,, and to be meer ſpefiatars of à baitle 9 
Upon this he immediately ſet out with the greateſt" 
part of the right wing, moving behind the rear of 
the army quite round it; charged the right wing 


80 


dre. ng: his 1 Bentz took the enemy in the beat. Hi- 
——— been doubtful. But when the 


New; Hans Conſuls. 
ginians obliquely 3; and ſoon, exten 


| 


Spaniards,” and ſoon afteritheLigutians,' ſaw them- 
ſelves attacked at once in front, flanks, and rear, 


the defeat was total, and they were cut to pieces. 


The ſlaughter ſoon extended to the Gauls, Who 
made ftill leſs reſiſtance. Overcome with ſleep 


and fatigue, under which all ancient writers ob- 


ſerve that nation apt to ſink eaſily, they could ſcarce 
ſupport the weight of their bodies and arms: and 
as it was about noon, parched at once with heat 
and thirſt, they ſuffered themſelves to be killed or 
taken, without giving themſelves che are to 
defend their lives and liberti © 

More elephants were killed by: their Sue 


themſelves than by the enemy. Thoſe guides were 


each of them provided with a ſharp- pointed knife 
and a mallet; — when they ſaw thoſe beaſts 
grow mad, and they could manage them no lon- 
ger, they drove in that knife with the mallet be- 
tween the two ears in the place where the neck is 
joined to the head. This was the moſt certain and 


immediate way for killing them, when they be- 


came n my it wal” Apart in- 
vention. 

- That General 4his day added the kigheſt glory 
to all the other great actions of his life. He led 
on his diſmayed and trembling ſoldiers to a battle 
with an enemy that exceeded them both in num- 
ber and reſolution. He animated them by his 
words, he ſuſtained them by his example, he em- 
ployed prayers and threats to rally thoſe who fled, 
till Roding at length that victory declared entirely 
for the Romans, and not being able to ſurvive ſo 


many thouſand men, who ha quitted their coun- 


try t to follow e — _ — into the — 
* 1 3 1 bby Bray e. "077 2 0 


— — 
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of I oman cohort, where he fell worthy of the A. R. 545. 
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Amilcar, and the brother 6f Hannibal. 0 


3 e battle was the bloodieſt of all this war, 
and both by the General's death, and the ſlaughter 
made of the Carthaginian troops, it was a kind of 


reprizal for the defeat of Cannz ; and Appian App. "we 


| obſerves, that it was to conſole, and make the 


Romans amends for that terrible loſs, that God 
granted them ſo conſiderable an advantage on this 


vecalion, Fifty- ſix thouſand of the enemy were 
killed in this battle, and five thouſand four -hun- 
dred taken priſoners. Above four thouſand citi- 


zens, Who were priſoners to the -Carthaginians, _ 
were re-taken ; which was a conſolation for the 
loſs of thoſe who had been killed in this battle. 
For this victory coſt the Romans dear enough, as 


they bought it by the Joſs of eight thouſand of 
their troops, who were killed upon the ſpot. The 
victors were ſo weary of killing and ſhedding 
blood, that the next day, when ſomebody told 
Livius, that it was eaſy to cut a body of the ene- 
my that were flying to pieces: No, no, replied the 
General, let fome of them be left to carry bome the 
news of their defeat, and our victory. 


Nero, the night after the battle, ſet out to re- Nero re- 
turn to his army; and returning wich more dili- rat co 


gence than he came, after ſix days march, he re- 
entered the camp he had left near Hannibal, He,; 
did not find ſo many people upon his route, be- 
cauſe he had ſent no couriers before him. Thoſe 
who met him, were tranſported wich a Joy they 
could not 'contain, 

But what is difficult to expreſs,! or # almoſt to 
imagine, is the various paſſions of the Roman ci- 
tizens, as well during their uncertainty of the event, 
17 when they had received the news of the victo- 

As ſoon as they were informed of the depar- 
Pk of Nero, the Senators went early every day 
wo 6. r. VI. Wee 


bis army. 
_ — 


into, | 


2 1 Nils, Libigt cen fold | 
— Ne 546. into > the Senate with the Magi 
hs.” ple filled the Forum; and "nobody: r retur 
till night, ſo much were they — ph . 
concern for the publick affairs.. 1 5 
preſſed their zeal for the 6998} of 2 ly 5 
erowding all the temples, N 
prayers and, vows to the Gale 
teach us, how much and in what ane e 5 
to concern ourſelves dor the preſerva = 
State. I 
The news - Whilſt ts whole city was thus FW b | 
- _ at hope and fear, a report, confuſed 5 en 
F — nere. enough, ſpread at Rome, that two of the, horſe 
dible j joy at — had been in the battle, were arrived i in the 
Rome mp which had been. pitched at the entrance of 


Bae and had brought advice of the defeat of 
the enemy. This news ſeemed to be too Rn 
tant to bè believed on ſlight grounds, and nob 

dared flatter themſelves, that. at Was tr ue. | 4 
after a letter arrived from L. Manlius Acidinus of 
the 2 at . which confirmed He. arrival 


We Ta , 


6 could not . it, every one opping um to 
' aſk queſtions; and . demanding, with great cries, 
that the letter ſhould be re: in the tribunal, of 
harangues before it was carried to the Senate. The 
Magiſtrates found it. difficult to diſperſe, the . 
and to make the eagerneſs and ardobr of the Peo- 
ple give place to the order and ae! it was 
gneceſſary to obſerve. The letter w 
in the Senate, and. then in the. afſem} 1 f the 
People; and it made different impreMons u 
the citizens, according to the difference of t cir 
diſpoſitions. For ſome, without waiting in the 
leaſt, gave themſelves up to all the eranſports of 


exceſſive 


Nuno, Lierus! Canſuls ? 


exceſſive joy: others refuſed 'ro:give/ defi- t0 f itz A-Be 


till they ſhould ſee the Conſups meſſengers ariveg © 
anch heard thei letters read. rtl 201 nivigt Ans! 
At length news came, that thoſe: depubios were 
upon che . arriving: Upon which all che 
citizens, © J nd young, gran With Warder to 
meet them, every (a) one ardently elirit to be 
the firſt in knowing ſuch grateful newly and to be 
affured ef it by the evidence of his own eyes and 
ears. They filled che ways as. far as the bridge 
* Milvits: The deputies arrived ia the Forum 
ſurrounded with an infinite multitide of all orders 
of the People, ho addreſſecd themſelves kither to 


BY 


£11 6 


them, or their followers, -40' know what Rad paſ- 7 Aiixxx 


ſed: and in proportion as they were informed, that 


the General of the enemy Was killed; "and his N 


whole army cut to pieces; that che Conſuls were 
allve, and that —.— legions had ſuſtained no very 
oonſiderable loſs; they immediately ram to impart 
the exceſs of their joy to others. The deputies- ar- 


rived not without fuffieient difficulty at the Senate: * 


and it was ſtill with greater, that the People were 
prevented from entering along wick them, and 
mingling with the Senators." The letters having 
been read before them, were carried into tit Aſſem- 
bly of the People, to whom they alſo read them. 
L. Veturius, one of the deputies, afterwards 
a particular relation of hät had paſſed and his 
account was followed with ſuch 2 and 
applauſes of the whole People, as it would be dif- 
ficult to pre rt n gen ads Is wad 
The citizens immediately Geldes the Forum; 
fonts to thank the Gods in che temples for ſo grtat 


a "FM and ran: to go home to inform their 
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A, zer wives and children of ſo extraordinary and unex- 
peed: a. ſucceſs. The Senate — publick 

thankſgivings for three days, in gratitude for the 
ſignal victory gained over the Carthaginians by ce 
Conſuls Livius and Nero. The Prætor C. Ho- 
on gay 8 the aſſem- 

| 2 Gs. at which were preſent 

mulktitudes of both ſexes. _ 
This victory occaſioned a ſalutary revolution in 
the Commonwealth, and from thenceforth the citi- 
zens began again to make contracts, to buy, ſell, 
borrow, and pay, as is cuſtomary in times of 
Plin. profound peace. It was in this year, according 
m3. to Pliny, that gold ſpecies were firſt coined at 


Rome. | 
| Afarubal's | Whilſt all this paſſed, the Conſul Nero arrived 
_ * in his camp. Aſdrubal's head, which was thrown 
70 the camp into that of the Carthaginians, informed that Ge- 
of Hanni- neral of his brother's fate Two of the priſoners, 
al. Here. whom the Conſul had cauſed to go to his camp, 
— gave him a particular account of what had paſſed 
2 Brutti- at the battle bf the Metaurus. Hannibal, terrified 
wich news equally fatal to his country and family, 

Lie. xxvu. cried out, that by this blow he knew the fate of Car- 
25 thage. Horace puts words into his mouth, which 
very well expreſs his ſentiments. ( a) It is over: I 

| ſhall-now ſend ſuperb couriers no more 10 Carthage. 
In loſing Aſdrubal, I loſe all bope, and all good for- 
tune. He decamped that moment, and retired to 
the extremity of Bruttium, where he 'drew toge- 
ther all the troops he had, being no longer in a 
condition to keep them ſeparate from each other as 
Nr At the ame time be order al de pes 


0 Carthss i jam non ego nuncios 
| Mitam uperbos, Occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis & fortuna noſtri | 
Nominis, Aſdrubale interempto. 
Hor. Od. i iv. 1.4 


be 1 ple 
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ple of Metapontum to quit their city, and all the 2. Re 257 
E ah were in h. his party, to abandon 
their country, and to Join him in hue” of the 
Bruttii. 
Though there had been ſome inter il bebe! Triumph 
the victory and the triumph of the Confuls, 1 ſhall 9 Zivizs 
repeat at large what relates to this triumph, to _ — j. 
a void interrupting the thread of ſo affecting a part g. 
of hiſtory, and which we dearly perceive” Livy 
has laboured with particular attention, and, if we 
may be allowed to uſe the expreſſion, with a kind 
of complacency. | 
Towards the end of the campaign, hi two Chis 
ſuls were permitted to return to Rome, with this 
difference however, that Livius marched back his 
troops, which were no longer neceſſary in Gaul; 
whereas thoſe of Nero had orders to remain in the 
province, to oppoſe the deſigns of Hannibal.” The 
two Conſuls by letters to each other, agreed, that 
in order to K up,to the end the good under- 
ſtanding they itherto obſerved with each 
other, they ſhould regulate their departure from 
two provinces ſo remote ſo as to arrive at Rome 
at the ſame time, and that he who ſhould” firſt 
come to“ Præneſte, ſhould ſtay there for his col- 
legue. They happened both to come thither the 
ſame day. From thence they diſpatched-a'courier 
to Rome, with an order to the Senate to aſſemble 
three days after in the temple of Bellona. 
Having ſet out on the day fixed, they found, 
on approaching the city, that the People were 
come in a body to meet them. They advanced 
towards the temple of Bellona, ſurrounded by that 
— . RR, each, Aga hon as — — ſalu- 
tin eagetly preſſing to approach them, and 
| t kiſs iſs thir victorious hands. Some cotigratula- 
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AR. 2 ted them upon their victory: others thanked them 


en ſor the important ſerxice they had gendered. the 
Commonwealth, in;delivering it from, gl 2 
ing danger, which had menaced it. After they 


had. given an account to the Senate of their conduct 


aa c⁊geording to the cuftom of all their Generals, they 
Flrſt demanded * that lem than kſgivings ſhould 
cee e paid to the Gods for the valour with hich | 


9 they ad. inſpired them in this war, and for the 
35 1 ſucceſs they had vouchſafed them; and, 
*<: ncthe ſecond place, that they ſhould be ermit- 
<« ted to enter the city in triumph.“ All the 
Senators replied with one voice, that it was with 
extreme joy they granted their demand, being 
4 full of the warmeſt gratitude for ſo glorious a 
© ſucceſs,, for--which Rome was indebted in the 
firſt place to the protection of the Gods, and 
* mext to them, to the gange and wiſdom el * | 
71 Conſuls.“ 1730 0.955 G3 £39378; Vi3 ZHI 

Me are going to Fen theſe two e an 
uncommon example of unidn and concord. As 

they had acted in perfect concert i in; the battle and 
after: the victory, they would allo ſhew. .the ſame 
concert ig the triumph, But, becauſe, the action 
had paſſed in the province of Livius; and the 
auſpices and command had been his upon the day 
of battle; and his rmy had returned, to Rome 
with him, whereas CT left his in the pro- 
vince; they agreed that the firſt ſhould enter the 
city in a 'triumphal, chariot drawn by four horſes, 
attended by his army, and the latter ſhould be only 
on horſeback without any train. 

The triumph thus regulated till augmented che 
glory of both . x: but eſpecially of him, 
who, though ſuperior in merit, ſo generouſly 
gave up all + fe tak. gry his collegue. Accord- 
ingly the people were unanimous in beſtowing 
the whole praiſe — They faid, * 
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fo aul t the ve time. tha annibal' believ 
| 1 7 oh himſelf, in 1 N That 
"<6 e "fame "Conful” on one da and — 
40 the two extremities of Italy, had, made” 
© 2 ſt th bi he a | moſt f formidable chemiſts 
> uf onwealtch , by o poling one 1100 5 
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* 5 obe aſcribed to the reinforcement of 
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ich Fer the true trio her; : and 6 
— 1 855 e ſhould even; go on fe 5 
* 5 ould IN 928 memorable, as wel by the 
5 177 71 he had acquired 1 in this war, 4s b that he 


* h 2d de 1055 in chert trio ph.“ During the 
- ſe ti 55 of the he march ji the Ca 5 5 
7 Pe ple held 0 of Je kind in 1 97 
Nets. fantly Kept their eyes, u Im; 
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| , and ampunited,, According to Paſyvit, to 


2.15 uhum Conſulem pro atque exfihetum eſſe? Traque 

ue pafte Italia adverſus int alter Conful ſublimis cqr- 

— duds imperatores, ru multijugis, ſi vellet, equis. 
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above thref hundred. talents (about four hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds) was carried, into the 

ublic treaſury. Livius gave each of his ſoldiers 
Ln ſeſterces (about eighteen pence) and Nero 
promiſed as much to his, when he returned to his 
ar 


23 obſerved, that on the day of triumph, 
the ſoldiers, which were thoſe of Livius, celebra- 
ted Nero in their ſongs much more than their own 
General: that the cavalry gave a thouſand praiſes 
to L. Veturius and Q. Cæcilius, the Conſuls lieu- 


tenants, and exhorted the People to elect them 


Reflex ion. 


Conſuls for the Faun year. The Conſuls them- 
ſelves confirmed this favourable teſtimony of the 
Horſe, by extolling in the aſſembly of the People, 
the ſervices of thoſe two officers, whoſe valour and 
zeal had greatly contributed to the 1 | 


* 


In the important action, which we have juſt 


upon Nero's related, that is, in the defeat of Aſdrubal, which 
enterprizt, had ſuch great conſequences, and which, probably 


and the 
conduct of 
Livias, 


ſpeaking, determined the fate of the ſecond punic 
war: both the Conſuls make a very great ad glo- 
rious figure, and in my opinion, if we were to take 
rty with either the one or the other, it would 
very difficult to know to which to give the 
reference. The boldneſs of the deſign formed by 
ero, the ſingularity of the enterprize, with the 


good ſucceſs that followed it, carry with them a 
uſtre, that ſtrikes, amazes, and forces all ſuffra- 


ges in his favour. Accordingly we ſee in their 
triumph, tho* Livius appeared alone in the ſhew, 


the Army and People declared for Nero; all eyes 


were fixed upon his perſon, and the praiſes and 


applauſes were principally laviſhed in his fayour. 


admiration really laudable in itſelf, and 1 


But is this bold project, which ſo much excites 
| | rately 
from the.dazzling luſtre that ſurrounds it after the 
event? The alarm of the Romans, whilſt Nero 

Was 


0 
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was upon his march to join his collegue, were they 
ul ade, and were they in the wrong to incline 
to accuſe a General, who in ſome meaſure gave u 

his army and camp a prey to the enemy, by! 

ving them without an Head, and deprived of the 
beſt part of their ſtrength ? And was it robable, 
that ſo active and vigilant a warrior as Hannibal, 
ſhould continue for above twelve days dozing to 
ſuch'ia degree, as not to perceive in any manner 
the departure and abſence of the Conſul 

Me muſt own that, if there was any temerity in 
this, the ſucceſs, however happy, could neither 


A; K. 545. 
2 


cover nor excuſe the fault of the General. But 


this judgment cannot be paſſed on 'Nero's enter- 


prize. It is not ſo end fl, that Hannibal did 


not know of the departure of the Conſul's troops, 


or was not much moved with it. A General every 


day ſends out greater or ſmaller detachments from 
his army, which have no conſequence. This was 
not very conſiderable. Seven thouſand men out 
of an army of above forty thouſand, could not 
weaken it ſo much, as to make it incapable of de- 
fending «ſelf He left officers there, whoſe abi - 


lity and courage he knew, and whom he alſo knew r 


to be highly capable of commanding in chief. 
Beſides which, three or four bodies of Roman 
troops, that ſurrounded Hannibal on all ſides, 
ſufficed to prevent him from making any great 
| progreſs in the Conſul's abſence, even though he 
had diſcovered it. Add to this, that that General, 


who ſaw his forces much diminiſhed by the fe s 


ral blows which he had received, ſeemed to be 
become leſs active and bold in reſpect to attacking. 

It was therefore with reaſon, that the enterprize 
of Nero, which ſo much contributed to the victory, 

was generally admired, I ſhould be highly in the 
wrong, if I took upon me to Juſtify ſeveral other 
actions of his life, 
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ROMAN. HISTORY. 


"= HIS PR Se hiſtory of Wh 
ears: 543, 546, 547 548. Its princi- 
8 pal ſubjects are the expeditions of Scipio 
in Spain, the fir ſt war of the Romans againſt Phi- 
lip king of Macedonia, the election of Scipio for 


5 and > erg i Ms one the 


war into 


13 


"SECT. 82 


A 
5 


State of the affairs of Spain. ns drfeats two: 


bodies of enemies one immediately after the other, 


e tales Hanno one of, the Generals priſomr. 


|: Oringis, in Batica. taken by L. Scipio. P. Sqpio 


ee 40 Larram. The Roman. ficet, after ba- 


ving ravggnd Africa, beats that of the Carthagini- 


1 \ Treaty... concluded | between” the Romans and 
eme ther. Nala . againſt. Philip; _ Philip. gains 
-- TN aduartages e the tations, Sulpicius 

5 befare that prince; and ihe latter, in his turn, 

» oe befaxe;, Sulpicius. . The. Namaus and Philip 

Late me feld. pg ulpicius attack and 
Lale Oraum. Sulpicius is alliged io raiſe the fee 

e Cbelcis, Deſeribriam uf the, Euripus. Altalus is 


almaſt ſurprixed by — at Prince returns 


8 492 into 


— 
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92 Nx RO, Li1vivs, Conſuls. 
into Macedonia. The Atolians make Hopes With 
-—that"Prince, in wþich the "allies on both fides-are 
included. Provinces of the new Conſuls, The 
facred fire in the temple of Veſta extinguiſhed, 
| Cultivation of the lands reinſtated in Italy, Praiſe 
of Hannibal. 41 of Scipio. Reflexion of Livy 
upon the affairs of Spain. Scipio gains à great 
victory over the Carthaginians commanded by A, 
dnubal and Mago. Scipio returns to Tarraco. 
Maſiniſſa joins the Romans. Scipio ſeeks the amit 
of Gyphax, Cos to him in Africa, and meets ; 
drubal there. Scipio beſi iges and takes Iiturgis, 
and entirely demoiiſhes it. Caſtulon ſurrenders, 
. and is treated with leſs ſeverity. Games and cum- 
: bats of Gladiators given by Scipio, in bonour of his 
Dig INS and uncle. Horrid reſolution of the inba- 
.  bitants of Aſtapa. They are all killed. Emterprize 
| © againſt Cadiz. "Sickneſs of Scipio, which gives 
921 2 on for a ſedition. Revolt of ibe Romans in- 
camped at Sucro. Scipio uſes infinite. addreſs in 
appeaſing gnd Puniſoing the © Hot 


ary wat . CLaupivs Nzzo. 3 
| M. Livius II. 
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I. rrvii ſituation of the affairs of the Romans and Cartha- 

i. ginians. Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſgo had retired 
into Beetica, The coaſts of the Mediterranean, 
and all the eaſtern part of the province, were oc- 
cupied by Scipio's troops, and ſubjected to the 
Romans. Hanno, who was come from Africa 

with a new army to ſucceed Aſdrubal the ſon of 


- Amilcar, having joined Mago, entered Celtiberia, 


which is. in the middle of the country, where he 


e ane n 
aas ; Scipio 


of Aſdrubal, in Italy: we now come to the 
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Scipio detached M. Silanus againſt him with 4. R. 47. 
ten thouſand, foot and four chouſrnd horſe. The 6% . 
latter marched with ſo. much diligence, notwith- fats we 
ſtanding the difficulty of the ways, that he arrived bodies of 
very near the enemy before they had any news of t 
his march. He was but ten thouſand paces from ou Ow ; 
them, when he was informed by Celtiberian de- and rakes 
ſerters, who had ſerved him as guides, that he Han one 
was not far from the way, through which he muſt | 5 
paſs by two armies of the enemy: the one upon peer. 
the left, commanded by Mago, and compoſed of Liv.xxviii. 
nine thouſand new-raiſed Celtiberians, who ſcarce 1, 2+ 
obſerved any diſcipline 3 the other upon the right, 
entirely conſiſting of warlike and well diſciplined. 
Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno. Silanus 
was not long in reſolving. He ordered his troops 
to incline as much as poſſible to the leſt, and to 
avoid ſhewing themſelves to the enemy's advanced 
| guards, They were but a thouſand paces diſtant, 

when the Celtiberians at length ſaw them, and 
to move, but with abundance of conſterna- 
tion and diſorder. Silanus had made his army re- 
freſh themſelves with eating, and drew them up in 
battle. Mago, on the firſt noiſe he heard, ran 
immediately, and drew up the troops in battle is 
well as he could. They came to blows. The 
Celtiberians made no great reſiſtance, and were 
cut to pieces. The Carthaginians, who upon the 
news of the battle, were come from the other 
camp, and had made exceeding haſte, in order to 
arrive in time to their aid, had the ſame fate. 
Hanno their General was taken with ſuch of the 
Carthaginians who arrived laſt, and found their 
companions defeated. Almoſt the whole cavalry, 
and what remained of the old infantry, followed 
Mago in his flight, and in ten ws Joined, Afdru- 
bel in the province of Cadiz, Bur the Cejriberi 
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Det ant ti6witaiſcd forges,” diſperſed themſelyes in the 
% foreſts, and from thente returned Home: ” 


Oringis in 
Betica 
talen by 


Scipio. 


By this victory opportunely gained, — 
a ſtop to intrigues which were not” conſiderable in 


their birth, but might be the {Garce of a very dun- 


gerous war, if the Carthaginians, after having 


armed the Celtiberians, had deen given time to 


make the other neighbouring” nations alſo take 


arms. It was for'this reaſon Scipio gave him all 


the praifes, which his diligence and valour de- 


ſerved; and not to fruſtate the hope this ſueceſs 


gave him of ſoon termihating the War, he ſet out 
immediately for the extremities of Spain! in queſt 


of Aſdrubal, che only enemy that” retained. 0 4 


him to con 
That e General was thew ihenapet 
in Bœtica, to keep the ſtates of that country who 


were the allies of the Carthaginians, in their party. 


But having received advice of Scipio's deſign, he 
decamped with a precipttation, which rather re- 
femlbed 'a flight than a retreat, and took refuge 


upon the coaſt of the ocean near Cadiz. And as 


he was affured, that as long as he kept his troops 


in one body, he ſhould be expoſed to the attacks 


of the enemy, he diftributed his ſoldiers into dif- 
ferent cities, the walls of whith would defend cheir 
-perſons, as their perſons would the walls. 
Scipio judging that 'the -places, in which he 
enemy had ſhut themſelves up, Would colt him 
little pains indeed to take them, but much time, 


Liv.xxviii. refolved to march back into Hiſpania Citeri 


3» 4+ 


ior, 
that is, on this fide-of the Iberus. However, not 
to leave this Country abſolutely at the diſcretion of 
the Carthaginians, he fent his 'brother L. Scipio 


with ten thoufand foot and a th6ufand horſe,” to 


beſiege Oringis, the moſt opulent ciry of the cot 
try. It did not make à long defence. The inha- 
bitants, fearing chat the Romans, if they took 2 

place 
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0 bf froth, wouta' ut at the Word, with- A hs 
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ninety men. mow? fr: | | 
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rejoitied 6d tht Genera ws his any, Wüh a Tor 
priſoners' before: 805 oft they had taken f in 
TE eX] pedition. i üb gave his brother all the 
10 aiſes Hs oay A, Ek in thé mot henour- | 
le tertns of th taking of Origgib, the glory j 
wh Rich he equa alen to To he had Acquired himſe phe 
ih the c Sg Gueſt of Cart] hagena. t as Winter. ap- Scipio re- 
proached, and he 5 hat not tirhe;eno! bgh_ to attempt 2 
Cadiz, or to 'match in putfuit 910 the diſperſe 
parties of Aſdri Res ary, he rettrfed with all 
his troops into Hiſpania Citerior and having 
them © into Lau d ers, and aue k 
ſet' ut for Rome ith Hatins, and ths "moſt conſi- 
det le of the Catthaginian "prioniers,” he went 
himſelf to Tarrdes,” © 
_ This, fame year ' this Rothin Reel. comtmanded The Roman 
by the” Frocsafül M. Valerius 1 us, ſailed fleet after | 
from Sicily to Africa, and made great ravages in 792, 
the rerritory of Carthage, and eyen round the' walls Africa | 
of Uica. As it returned to Sicily, i it met that of 64% that 
the Carthay ſniaiis, compoſed of. Jevent! \thips of A rl 
war. "This fleet it attacked, and tos ſeventeen Liv 2 
gallies and funk four. The reſt were put to fight. 4. 
Ihe Roman General having beaten the enemy in. 
this manner both by ſea and land, returned to 
Eiuld. with conſiderable {61s of all Kinds. 


And 


96 Nano, Livius, Conſuls. 
A. R. 546. And as there was no longer any enemy upon that 
Ant. dan ſea, he ſent very conſiderable convoys of corn from 
JT * ; 24.06 
-.aty con- In the preceding volume we fpoke of a treaty, 
— be- concluded e the Romans — the Ætol 11 
tween the againſt Philip K ing of Macedonia. Several other 
— States and Kings had been invited to accede to it. 
etherState; Attalus King of Pergamus, Pleurates and Scer- 
againft diledes, both Kings, the one of Thrace, and the 
Po ir Other of Illyricum, this invitation. The 
— Etolians exhorted the Spartans to do the fame. 
Their deputy repreſented in a lively manner to the 
Lacedzmonians all the o - rs with which the 
Kings of Macedonia had. oaded them; and eſpe- 
cially the deſign they had always had, and till re- 
tained, of ſubverting the liberty of Greece. He 
concluded with demanding, that the Lacedzmo- 
nians ſhould perſevere in the alliance they had an- 
ciently made with the ZEtolians : that they ſhould 
enter into the treaty concluded with the Romans, 
or that they ſhould continue neuter.  _. 

L xciſcus, deputy from the Acarnanians, ſpoke 
next, and declared openly for the Macedonians. 
He expatiated upon the ſervices *©* that Philip 
% Alexander's father, and Alexander himſelf, had 
« done Greece in attacking and ruining the Per- 
<< ſians, who were its moſt ancient and moſt inve- 
<< terate enemies. He dwelt upon the ſhame and 
danger of ſuffering Barbarians to enter Greece; 
e ſo he called the Romans. He added, that the 
© wiſdom of the Spartans ought to foreſee the 
« ſtorm at a diſtance which began to gather 
c in the Weſt, and would undoubtedly break out; 
* at firſt upon Macedonia, and afterwards upon 
&«& all Greece, of which it would occaſion the 

„ „ R“ 
The fragment of Polybius, in which this deli- 
beration is related, does not mention the conſe- 
| Sen : quence 
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quence of it, The ſequel of the hiſtory ſhews, 4- 
that Sparta joined the Xtolians, and entered 8 


the common treaty. It yas at that time divided 


R. 28 14 


17 * 
* en 


into two factions, whoſe intrigues and conteſts, 


that roſe to the utmoſt violence, occaſioned great 


troubles in the city. The one was hot for the 
intereſts of Philip, and the other openly. declared 
againſt him. The latti N We find 
Machanidas at the head of th 


3d a4 


. 


came its tyrant. The allies were intent 7 ma- 


king immediat i te uſe of the au mentation of forces, 
which the new treaty gay + thew by the union of 
ſeveral States. R 


I of the latter, and that ta- 
| King advantage of the diſorders of the Common. 
wealth, he made himſelf maſter of it, and be- 


PAcralus I, King of Pergamus' did the Ro hs c, i. 
great ſervice in the war againſt Philip. This little %% 


ſovereignty had been founded. ! mewhat , Al ove. 
Grey years before he dur of wich we fe by 
Phileteres, an officer highly eſteemed for his va- 


lour and conduct. Lyſimachus, one of the ſuc- 


ceſſors of Alexander, intruſted him with the trea- 


ſure he had laid up in the caſtle of Pergamus. Af- 


ter the death of Lyſimachus, he continued in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the treaſure and city. At his death he 


left them to his nephew Eumenes I. who aug- 
mented his principality with ſome cities that he 
took from the Kings of Syria. Attalus I. his cou-. 


ſin ſucceeded him, of whom we now ſpeak. He 
the Galatians, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity, 
who enjoyed it to the third generation. 


f bags ts . SOT. CHESS CHIC 
I am going to relate the whole of this war of the 
Romans and their allies againſt; Philip, in reſum- 


ing it from the Conſulſhip of Marcellus and Cril- 
pinus, where we left it, till the peace concluded jn 
the Conſulſhip of Scipio and. Craſſus. I ſhall in 
| conſequence not be obliged to interrupt the hiſtory 

Vo T. VI. „ of 


ting 
Pergamus, 
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1 * R, 345 · of the wat with Hannibal, which is our principal 

N object, with facts of much leſs importance. 

A. R. 548. Machanidas was one of the * firſt that took the 

Phe 3 field. He entered the territory of the Achæans 

gains ſome With his troops, which bordered upon thoſe of 

advantage Sparta. The Achzans and their allies ſent depu- 

Evens ties to Philip, and preſſed him 'to come into 

Liv. xxviz. Greece. to aſſiſt and defend them. The Etolians 

3e. undder Pyrrhias, who had been this year elected 

General jointly with Attalus, advanced to meet 

him as far as 1 Pyrrhias had with him the 

troops that Attalus and Sulpicius had fent him. 

Philip beat him twice, and the tollans were 

obliged to ſhut themſelves a within the walls of 

_. . Lamia, Philip retived to * Phalarg” with his 

> | army. 

* He ſet out from r to repair to Argos, 

where the Nemæan games were upon the point of 

being ſolemnized, and at which he was very well 

pleaſed. to be preſent. Whbilſt he was employed 

| in celebrating theſe. games, Sulpicius having ſet 

Sulpicius out from + Naupactus, and landed Between Sicyon 

ere and Corinth, ravaged the whole flat country, Phi- 
Philip. 

Liv. xxvii. lip, upon this news, left the games, marched i Im- 

30, 31. mediately againſt the enemy, and coming up with 

them laden with booty, he pur. them to flight, 

and purſued them to their ſhips. On returning to 

the games, he was received with general applauſe; 

and the mdre, becauſe he quitted his diadem and 

purple robe, and mingled with the common citi- 

zens; a fight highly grateful and ſoothing to free 

States. But it was not long before his enormous 

debauches rendered him as odious, as his popular 


behaviour had made him amiable. | 


1 „ deg of Theſaly. 
WC the gulf of Corinth, now called Lepanto. 


Some 
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Some days aſter the celebration of the games, A. R. 5346. 
Philip advanced as far as the city of * Elis, which * 
had received an Ztolian garriſon, The firſt day 
he ravaged the adjacent country: he then ap- 
proached the city in order of battle, and made 
ſome bodies of horſe advance to the gates, to in- 
duce the Etolians to make a ſalley. They ac- 
cordingly did ſo. But Philip was furprized to ſee 
Roman troops amongſt them. Sulpicius having 
ſet out from Naupactus with fifteen galleys, and 
landed four thouſand men, had entered the city o _ 
Elis in the night. The battle was rude. Demo- Plut. in 
phantus, the General of the Elean cavalry, having 360. : 
perceived Philopæmen, who commanded that of ?* 
the Acherans, advanced out of the ranks impetu- 
ouſly againſt him. The latter waited" his eoming 
on, and with his ſpear laid him at his horſe's feet. 
Upon the fall of Demophantus, his cavalry fled. 
On another ſide, the Elean infantry fought with 
advantage. The King ſeeing his troops began 
to give way, ſpurred his horſe into the midſt 
of che Roman infantry. His horſe,” wounded 
with a javelin, threw him. The battle then be- 
came exceeding hot, both ſides exerting them- 
ſelves in an extraordinary manner; the Romans 
to ſeize Philip, and the Macedonians to fave him. 
The King ſignalized his courage on this occaſion, 
having been obliged to fight a great while on foot 
in the midſt of the horſe.” A great laughter was 
made in this battle. At length having been 
brought off by his troops, and remounted, he re- 
treated, and incamped five miles from thence. The 
next day he attacked a caſtle, to which a great 
multitude of peaſants had retired with their cattle, 
and took four thouſand priſoners, and twenty 
thouſand great and ſmall CN : a poor. adyan- 


* A city of Peloponneſus. | . 
15 4 H 2 tage, 


100” 
Ted 8385 


The Ro- 


mans and 
Phili of 
take the” 
Feld. 
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tage. that could not make him amends for the diſ- 
grace he had juſt received at Elis. 
At this inſtant he received advice, that the Bar- 
barians had made an irruption into Macedonia. He 
ſet out immediately to defend his country, leaving 
two thouſand five hundred men of his armies with 
his allies. Sulpicius retired with his fleet to 
Egina, where he joined King Attalus, and pal- | 
ſed the winter. 

As faon as the fpring began, the Proconful Sul- 


picius and King Attalus quitted gina, and re- 


Paired ** to Lemnos with their fleets, which toge- 
ther made ſixty fail, Philip, on his fide, in order 


_— xxviit-rq be in a condition to face the enemy both by ſea 


and land, advanced to + Demetrias. The ambaſ- 
fadors of the allies came thither from all parts to 
implore his aid in their preſent great danger. He 
heard them favourably, and promiſed wie all to 


ſend. them aid, according as time and occaſion 


ſhould require. In confequence he did fo, and 
ſent Gren bodies of troops into different places, 


to cover them againſt the attacks of the enemy: 


Anc. Hiſt. 


after which he returned to Demetrias. And in or- 


der to be in readineſs to aſſiſt ſuch of his allies as 


ſhould be attacked, he eftabliſhed beacons in Pho- 
cis, Eubcea, and the ſmall iſland of Pepare- 
thus; and on his ſide placed guards on Tiſzus, a 
very high mountain of Theſſaly, to watch them, 
in order to be ſpeedily apprized of the march of 
the enemy, and of the places they intended to 
attack. 

1 have repeated elſewhere with. ſome extent what 


Vol. VIII. Polybius writes concerning ſignals * wi * which 


of the Archipelago. gean fea near Thtfaly. 


is very Curious, 
A. ſmall iſland is the 2 . city of Tha in Mag- 


of Saronica. 
** cgtalimene now, an iſland — 4 ſmall Hand i in the - 


The 
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The Proconſul and King Attalus advanced to- 4 K. 828, 5 
wards Eubcea, and formed the ſiege of Oreum, {,,,,,,” - I 

which is one of the principal cities. It had two azd Sul. 

citadels very ſtrongly fortified, and could make a ?icius be- 

long defence: but Plator, who commanded in it, free 5 

for Philip, ſurrendered it treacherouſly to the be- ; 

-fiegers. He purpoſely made the ſignals tob late, 

that the ſuccours might not arrive in time. It was Sz/picius 
not the ſame at Chalcis, which Sulpicius had be- * 
fieged immediately after the taking of Orcuni. '; 4 if 
The ſignals there were made in time, and the Go- Chih, 

vernor, who would not hearken to the Proconſu, 

prepared for making a good defence. Sulpicius =» 
ſaw; plainly that he had made a vain attempt, and 
he was ſo prudent to renounce it that inſtant. The 

city was very well fortified of itſelf,” and beſides 5 

ſituated upon the Euripus, the famous ſtrait, ne * 

where the ſea does not ebb and flow ſeven cettain Einl. 

and periodical times a day, fays Livy, according 

to vulgar report; but where that alternate motion 

is much more wh and the waves are toſſed 

ſometimes on one fide and ſometimes on the other 

with ſuch violence, that they ſeem like torrents 

falling from the tops of mountains without order 

and innumerably ; ſo that ſhips can at no time 

have either reſt or ſafety there. . 

Attalus beſieged Opuns, a city of the Locrians, {4 
ſituated not far from the ſea. Philip uſed extraor- being fur- 
dinary diligence to aid it, having marched in one prized 5y 

day above ſixty miles. The city was juſt taken, 22 8 

when he approached, and he would have ſurprized 2. i. 

Attalus, who was plundering it, if the latter be- 

ing apprized of his arrival, had not retired with 

precipitation. Philip purſued him to the ſea- 


Attalus having fetited to Oreum, and being in- 
formed that Pruſias King of Bithynia had etitered 
his dominions, he returned to Alia, as Sulpicius 

2 2 . 


_ 
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A- R. 545- did to the iſland Egina. Philip, aſter having 
eat S.. taken ſeveral ſmall places, and fruſtrated the deſign 
of Machanidas tyrant of Sparta, who intended to 
attack the Eleans, whilſt employed in preparing 
for the celebration of the Olympic games, repaired 
to the aſſembly of the Achæans, which was held 
at * Egium, where he expected to find the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, and to join it with his own; but he 
that commanded it having been adviſed that Atta- 
lus and the Romans were ſet out from Oreum, he 
retired, for fear they ſhould come to attack him. 


Philip re- Philip (a) ſaw with great anguiſh, that what- 


turns into ever diligence he uſed, he never arrived in time to 

mm; execute his deſigns; fortune, ſaid he, taking plea- 

8. ſüure in eluding all his endeavours, to fruſtrate all 

occaſions even before his eyes, and to deprive him 

of all advantages juſt when he was upon the point 

of ſeizing them. He however hid his grief from 

the aſſembly, and ſpoke in it with an air of reſo- 

lution and confidence. Having called the Gods 

and men to witneſs, that he had not let ſlip any 

occaſion for marching on all ſides in queſt of the 

enemy; he added, (5) that it was hard to judge, 

whether he had ſhewn more boldneſs in ſeeking 

them, than they had ſpeed in flying from him. 

That this was tacitly owning on their ſide 

they thought themſelves inferior to him in ſtrength; 

but that he was in hopes of gaining a compleat 

| victory over them ſoon, which would be an evi- 

dent proof of it. This diſcourſe very much re- 

vived the courage of the allies. After having 

given the neceſſary orders, and performed ſome 

* { town of Achaia properly celeritatem ſuam fortunam. 
e A 

(2) Philippus mzrebat & (5) Vix rationem iniri poſſe, 

angebatur, eum ad omnia ipſe utrum ab Te audacius; an fu- 

raptim iſlet nulli tamen ſe rei 2 ab hoſtibus geratur bel- 


in tempore occurriſſe ; & rapi- lum. Liv. 
entem omnia ex oculis eluſiles | 


f Night 
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Night expeditions, he returned into Macedonia, 2 


to carry on the war there againſt the Darda- * 
nia. zii e e ee, r 
* r PHG>S an 6 {5 une A L2SR R 
hs | C . | | ; A. 547 
P. CokxrLius SCIPIO, bee 
reines eee 


A year had paſſed, during which the Romans, 23, 2. 
intent on more important affairs, had but little re- /ians make 
garded the affairs of Greece. The Etolians, ſee- 5 wits 
ing themſelves neglected on that ſide, which was 1 3 
their ſole reſource, made their peace with Philip. 12. 
The treaty. was ſcarce concluded, when the Pro- 
conſul P. Sempronius arrived. with ten thouſand 
foot, a thouſand horſe, and five and thirty ſhips 
of war, which was a conſiderable aid. He was - 
highly diſpleaſed at their having concluded this 
peace without the conſent of the Romans, contrary 
to the expreſs ſenſe of the treaty of alliance. . 

However he did not inſiſt upon continuing the 7* _ 
war; and the People of Epirus, who alſo deſired 1, — 
an end of it, being informed of his diſpoſition, wiih Phi- 
ſent deputies to Philip, who was returned into #3 is 
Macedonia, to induce him to conclude a general INE _ | 
peace, giving him to underſtand, they were in a 570 fides 
manner aſſured, that if he would. conſent to have «re in- 
an interview with Sempronius, they would eaſily 2 
agree upon the conditions. The King accepted "os 
this propoſal with joy, and repaired to Epirus 
As both ſides deſired peace, Philip to put the af... 
fairs of his kingdom in order, and the Romans to 
be in a condition to carry on the war with more 
vigour againſt Carthage, the treaty was ſoon con- 
cluded. It was agreed, that three or four cities, 
or little States, of Illyricum ſhould continue in 
che hands of the Romans, and Atintania in 


in Moredonio near Ebi. 
| 4 _ thoſe 
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Ala thoſe of Philip, in caſe the Senate ſhould conſent 
to it. The King cauſed Pruſias King of Bithy- 
nia, the Achæans, Bæotians, Theſſalians, Acar- 
nanians, and Epirus to be included in the treaty; 


the Romans on their ſide included in it the people 


of Ilium, King Attalus, Pleurates, Nabis ty- 
rant of Sparta, who had ſucceeded Machanidas, 
the Elians, Meſſenians, and Athenians, The 
Roman people ratified the treaty, becauſe they 
were glad to rid the Commonwealth of all other 
difficulties, in order to turn their whole forces a- 
gainſt Africa. Thus terminated this war of the 
allies by a peace, which was not of long du- 
ration. 
I reſume the thread of the hiſtory of the war 
with Hannibal, which I have interrupted a little 


to relate the ſequel of that n Philip. 
A. R. 546. "Ul 8 
AS 2. Cxciirvs. 


Provinces - We Are now in the thirteenth year of the ſe- 
2 the cond Punic war. The two Conſuls had Bruttium 
Lira (Calabria ulterior) for their province, and were 
both to act againſt Hannibal. All thoſe who were 
= command had their Provinces alſo n 
| N 
egi, All the predigics, which were den very nume- 
2 A rous, did not occaſion fo much dread and alarm, 
ole of ea. as the going out of the fire in the temple of Veſta. 
Liv. ibid. The Veſtal, by whoſe negligence this misfortune 
had happened, was ſcourged with rods by order 
of the Pontifex Maximus P. Licinius, and parti- 
| cular prayers were made tgp opon ne. 
Cu/tiva- Faſion to expiate their wrath. - 


rior of = Before the Conſuls took the ek, the Senate in. 
hablifbed ſtructed them to recal thoſe who had abandoned 


:n ltaly, their lands in the countries, and tw rejnftare ag 
Liy. ibid, | cul ture, 


> eld. a —— mw», A 


1 _— 
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culture. What rendered this re-eſtabliſhment dif- A. R. 546. 


ficult, was the war's having carried off moſt of 
the free people who applied thernſelves to huſ- 
bandry; there not being a ſufficient number of 
ſlaves to ſupply their places ; and the cattle hav- 
ing been taken away, and the farms either ruined 
or burnt in many places. Notwithſtanding theſe 
obſtacles, the authority of the Conſuls replaced a 
t number of inhabitants in their countries. 
Aſioon as the ſpring began, the Conſuls ſet out 

to take upon them the command of their armies. 
They marched into Lucania, which they reduced 
to return to its obedience to the Roman People, 
without being obliged to employ the force of 


arms. 


This year paſſed without any action between proj v7 


them and Hannibal, For that General, after Hannibal. 
having fo lately ſeen his family and country re- Liv-xxviii. 


ceive ſo great a blow, in the death of his brother 
Afdrubal, and the entire defeat of his army, did 
not think it proper for him to march againſt vic- 
torious enemies. The Romans, on their ſide, ſee- 
ing that he lay ſtill, thought it adviſeable to leave 

him ſo; ſo formidable was his name only, even 
_ whilſt every thing around him was declining. 
Here Polybius, and Livy after him, make a re- 
flexion highly capable of giving us a great idea of 
Hannibal. That great man ſeemed, ſay they, to 
ſhew himfelf ſtill more worthy of admiration in 
bad, than in good fortune. And indeed, is it not 
a kind of prodigy, that during thirteen years, 
which he had made war in a foreign country, far 
from his owh, with very different ſucceſs, at the 
head of an army compoſed, not of Carthaginian 
citizens, but of a mixed body of different na- 
tions, not united amongſt themſelves either by the 
ſame laws or language; and whoſt habits, arms, ce- 
remonies, facrifices, and even gods, were _— ; 
| e 
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he ſhould know how to unite them ſo effectually, 
that during ſo long a ſeries of years no diſcord be- 
tween the troops, or ſedition againſt their General, 

ſhould ariſe, though they often wanted both pro- 
viſions and money in an enemy's country; which 
in the firſt Punic war had occaſioned ſo many 


diſorders between the Generals and ſoldiers? But, 


from the time he had loſt his only reſource by the 
death of Aſdrubal, and the defeat of his army, 


and he had been reduced to retreat into a little 
corner of Bruttium, and to abandon all the reſt of 
Italy; who will not think it ſurprizing that no 


diſorder ſhould happen amongſt the ſoldiers, in a 


conjuncture when he was in want of all things? 


For the Carthaginians, who found it highly diffi- 


cult to find means to maintain their ground in 


Praiſe of 


Livy's No 


| flexion up- 
on the af. 


fairs of 
Spain. 


Liv.xxviii. 


Spain, ſent him no more ſupplies than if he a- 
bounded in every thing in Italy. And this is one 
of thoſe great points, that diſtinguiſh a man's ſu- 


perior genius, and ſhew how high Hannibal's abi- 


litiy aroſe in the art of war. 
That of Scipio was no leſs admirable. The 


wiſe activity of that very young General entirely 


reinſtated the Roman affairs in Spain, as the tena- 
cious protraction of Fabius had before done in 


Italy. Such happy beginnings were ſuſtained by 


an uniform conduct, that never departed from it- 
ſelf in any thing, and by an uninterrupted ſeries of 
great and noble actions, they exalted his glory to 
the higheſt point, and ſucceſsfully terminated the 
moſt dangerous war the Romans were ever en- 
gaged in. 

Livy obſerves here, — che affairs of Spain, 
in reſpe& to the Carthaginians, were almoſt in the 
ſame ſituation as thoſe of Italy. For the Cartha- 
ginians having been defeated in a battle, wherein 
their General was taken, had been obliged to re- 


tire to the extremities of the province and the 
coaſts 


Vrruklus, Cxcil Ius, Conſuls. 
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coaſts of the ocean. All the difference was, that 4. R. 546. 


Spain, as well from the genius of the natives, as 
the nature and ſituation of places, was far more 
proper for reviving a war, not only than Italy, 
but than any other part of the univerſe. Accord- 


ingly, though this was the firſt province upon the 


terta firma, into which the Romans entered, it is 
however the laſt they entirely reduced into ſubje- 
ction: which did not happen till the reign of Au- 


Ant. C. 206. 


At the time of which we are ſpeaking, Scipio Sciis 
gave great proofs! of his ability and valour. Aſ- C 2 
drubal,: the ſon of Giſgo, the moſt- illuſtrious of % . 


the Carthaginian Generals next to thoſe of the 
Barcinian family, being returned from Cadiz, en- 


tered Hiſpania ® Ulterior. With the aſſiſtance of 
Mago, Hannibal's brother, he made great levies 37 


throughout the country, and ſet on foot an army 
of + fifty thouſand infantry, and four thouſand 
five hundred horſe, The two Carthaginian Gene- 
rals encamped near || Silpia, in a vaſt plain, with 


tory over 
the Car- 
thaginians 
under A/- 
drubal and 
ago. 

Liv. xxviii. 
12—16. 


deſign to come to a battle, if the Romans of- 


fered it. WE KT 1% 

Scipio rightly judged, that he was not in a con- 
dition to withſtand fuch numerous forces with only 
the Roman legions ; and that it was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to oppoſe them, at leaſt in ſhew, with the 


aids of Spain itſelf ; avoiding however to place 
any confidence in thoſe Barbarians, and to take fo 


great a number of them into his army, that in 


S hat tat called Hiſpania + Polybius makes this army 
Citerior, which was on this amount to ſeventy thuuſand 
"fide of the river Berus, in re- foot. „ 
| ſpe? to the Romans; and that || Some authors believe, that 
on the otber Hiſpania Ulterior. © it is a city of Hiſdania Tarra- 
(Portugal) 4nd the countries Helingos. 
„„ grid von 


caſe 


The latter included Luſitania - conenfis, called by Polybius, 
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A. R. 546. caſe of treachery might occaſion its ruin, as chey 


r. c. a6. fad occaſioned that of his father and uncie. The 

account of the battle that enſued, will ſhew with 
what wiſdom he executed this project. Having 
ſet out from Tarraco, and received a reinforce- 
ment under Silanus on his route at * Caſtulon, he 


advanced as far as the city of Bæcula with all his 
forces, which amounted to forty-five thouſand 


-foot, and three: thouſand horſe. 


When the two armies came in view, 8 ſlight 


ſkirmiſhes paſſed. After both ſides had ſuffici- 


ently tried their force in many ſmall engagements, 


Aſdrubal was the firſt that drew up his troops in 


battle. The Romans immediately did the ſame. 


Both armies were poſted before the intrenchments 
of their camps, where. they ſtayed. in expectation 
that the other would begin the charge. The 


evening being come withour either having moved, 


Aſdrubal firft, and then Scipio, made his troops 


re-enter their camp. The fame paſſed ſeveral 


days, without coming to an action. 


Both parties continued to draw up in the ſame 
manner. On the one fide the Romans, and on 
the other the Carthaginians mixed with Africans, 


formed the main body. The Spaniards, who 


inians, 


were allies either of the Romans or Carthag 


were upon the wings of both armies. Two and 
thirty elephants, placed in front of the Carthagi- 


nians, appeared at a diſtance like caſtles or baſtions. 
It was expected in both camps, that the troops 


would engage in the order — had hitherto been 


drawn up: but Scipio was reſolved to change the 


whole diſpoſition of his army upon the day they 
ſhould actually come to a battle. Over night he 
Nr that both men and horſes ſhould eat 


2 Theſe two riotts were Gra uivir 3 celle i, th 
before 


wear the ſource of the Bætis or north of the river. 


bak. —_—_ 
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before day, and that the cavalry. ſhould bold them . R. th. 
ſelves in readineſs to; move on the firſt notice. 
It was ſcarce-day, when he detached all his banks 
with the. light-armed ſoldiers to attack the poſts of 
the Carthaginians. A moment after he ſet out. 
himſelf with all his infantry; poſting, contrary, 
to the opinion af the enemy and his awn troops, 
the Roman ſoldiers upon the wings, and the Spa- 
niards in the centre. Aſdrubal, awakened by the 
naiſe of this unforeſean attack, immediately quit 
ted his tent. He: no: ſooner perceived the Ro- 
mans before his intrenchments, the Carthaginians 
in diſorder, and the whole plain covered with the: 
enemy, than on his ſide he ſent his whole cavalry. 
againſt that of Scipio, and quitted his camp him+- 
ſelf at the head of his infantry, without changing 
any thing in the order he had uſed before the 
battle. It was Jong doubtful between the horſe ; 
and it was nat eaſy for it to be deciſive on their 
ſide; becauſe thoſe who gave way (which happen, 
ed alternately on both. lidea) ane an wender 
treat with their infantry. 8111 9651 it n 
But when the two main bodies were —— 
five hundred paces from each other, Scipio put a 
ſtop to this action, ordering the legions to open, 
and receive the cavalry and light- armed ſoldiers 
into the midſt of chem, "of which he formed two 
bodies, that he poſted with the corps de reſerue 
behind the two wings: and when he was upon the 
point of charging the enemy, he commanded the 
— who were in the centre of his battle, 
to march in eloſe order and ſoſtly. As, to. himſelf, 
he ſent from the right wing, which he command - 
ed, to tell Silanus and Marcius to extend the leſt 
wing, at the head of which they were, as they 
ſnhould ſee him extend the right, and ta make the 
moſt ſpeedy of their horſe and foot advance againſt 
the enemy. in order to begin the charge, en 
the 
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A. R. 546. the battalions in the centre could come to engage. 
Aut. o. 206. Having lengthened the two wings in this manner, 


VeTurIvs, Cxcitivs, Conſuls. 


they marched fiercely againſt the enemy, each with 
three cohorts of foot, three ſquadrons of horſe, 
and the light · armed troops, / whilſt the reſt follow- 


ed, forming an oblique line with the main body, 


in order to attack the Carthaginians in-theijflanks. 


There was an hollow in the centre, becauſe the 
Spaniards marched. ſlowly according to the order 
they had received; and the wings were already en- 
gaged, when the Carthaginians and Africans, Who 


formed the enemy's rincipal force, were not with- 


in the diſcharge of darts. Beſides which, they 


dared not advance to the wings,” to aſſiſt thoſe who 


were at blows, leſt they ſhould: break their centre, 


and expoſe it uncovered to the enemy, who were 


upon the point of charging it. Thus the wings 


had two enemies to deal with at once: thè cavalry 


and light - armed troops, who had taken a compaſs, 


in order to charge them in flank, and the cohorts, 
who attacked them vigorouſly i in front, to ſeparate 


them from the main body. We ſee from all that 
has been Rid; what the . of a great Sun 


can do. | 
"The wings fought: for ſome mene wich much bra-· 
: but the heat of the day becoming greater, 


th Spaniards, who had been obliged: to quit their 5 


camp without refreſhment, were too weak to ſup 
port their arms, whilſt the Romans, full of 72 


rit and vigour, had the farther advantage over 


them, that, by the conduct of their 4 
what was ſtrongeſt in their army had * to deal 


with what was weakeſt in that of the enemy. The 


ſtrength and courage therefore of the latter being 


exhauſted, they gave way, keeping their ranks 


however as if the whole army had retreated by or- 
der of their General. But the victor then having 
— to preſs them on all ſides with the more vi- 


gour, 
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gour; as he ſaw them loſe· ground, it was no longer . * 104 
poſſible for them to reſiſt, and notwithſtanding all . 
the endeavours and remondrances of Al 0 Re 


Romans would Sh tes 55 into Gs a 315 Ys 
made themſelves maſters of © it, Put for 4 TE . 


LILLE. 


* — own camp. | _ 
Aſdrubal ſeeing that hs e To 122 
doned him, and 2 e — ms "oc 
n the point of doing the e pe 
os followitgm ight to prevent the evil from ſpread- 
ing further. At day- break, Scipio being infr un. 
ed of the enemy's retreat, ordered his cavalry to 
purſue them. Though through the miſtake of his 
guides their march was lengthened ineffectually, 
they however came up with the enemy, and 
charging them ſometimes in the rear and ſome- 
times in flank, they harraſſed them continually, 
and retarded their flight ſufficiently to give the le- 
gions time to arrive. From that moment it was 
no longer a battle, but a real ſlaughter; till the 
General himſelf exhorting his troops to fly, eſcaped 
to the neighbouring mountains with a body of 
about ſix thoufand men, half unarmed. All the 
reſt were either killed or taken. A ſdrubal, ſeeing 
his troops went over continually to the enemy's | 
camp, abandoned the remains of his army, got to 
the ſea-coaſt during the night, and embarked on 
board ſhips that carried him to Cad. 
Scipio having received advice of Afdrubal's Scipio re- 
flight, left ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe 22711 to 
with Silanus, entirely to diſperſe the remains of Liv mg 
this army. As for himſelf, in ſeventy days, he 16 : 
returned to Tarraco with the reſt of his troops, 
examining every- here on his route the . 
which 
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AR. 546. which the cities and, petty Princes had obſerved in 
ea eſpect to the Romans, and diſtributing rewards or 
ts according to their merits. 
Mafia iſe. Aſter his departure, Maſiniſſa having taken 
moron ſecret meaſures with Silanus, in order to be admit- 
Tir. ind. ted into the alliance of the Romans, went to 
Africa with a ſmall number of his ſubjefts, with 
deſign to make his * nation enter into it. 
Livy gives us no reaſon for this change of Maſi- 
niſſa, and contents himſelf with ſaying, that the 
conſtant fidelity with which he fel, in the 
amity of the Romans to the end of his liſe, that 
was very Iong, leaves room to judge that he did 
not act without ſufficient. motives. 
See Lr. But from the account; which we ſhall. give elſe- 
xxix. 29. where of the revolutions that happened — this 
time in Numidia, it will 2 that the Cartha- 
ginians had joined: Maſiniſſas enemies. It was 
Probably this, which induce that Prince to quit 
their alliance. And ards the marriage of 
Sophoniſba, who had promiſed to him, and 
was given to ee made him entirely irrecon- 
cileable in reſpect to them. | 
Mago * — Aſdrubal to Cadiz, with the 
ſhips the latter had ſent back to him. Flight or 
deſertion diſperſed all the reſt of the Carthaginian 
party, abandoned by their leaders, into the neigh- 
bouring cities. Nothing farther appeared, at leaſt 
conſiderable either by number or ſtrength. In this 
manner Scipio drove the Carthaginians out of 
Spain, ſix years aſter he took upon him the com- 
mand of the armies in that province, and thirteen 
after the beginning of this war berween the two 
nations. 
Silanus, having no longer any enemy to op- 
poſe, returned to Scipio at Tarraco, and informed 
him, that the war was n terminated. 


Some 


VeTuRIvs, 'Cacilivs, Conſuls. 
Same time aſter, L. Scipio arrived at Rome, 
whither his brother ſent him with a great number 
of illuſtrious priſoners, wich the news of Spain's 
being totally reduced. This ſpread univerſal, joy 
throughout the city. The wiſdom and valour of 


— 


A. R. 546-, 
Aut. Ca] 


that young} Hero was extolled to the ſkies, . But 


as to himſelf, inſatiable of glory, he conſidered all 

he had hitherto done, but as a ſlight ſketch of the 
great enterprizes he meditated. Intent on the dę- 
| ſign of carrying the war to the walls of Carthage, 
he judged. it neceſſary to concert ſome. intelligence 
and ſupport in Africa. 1” 


Syphax reigned then in the beſt part of Numidia, dr his ui, 


over the People called: Maſz/yli. He was a pow- , amity 


erful Prince, but one who piqued himſelf but little 
in point of faith and conſtancy to his engagements. 


of Syphax, 
goes to bim 
in Africa, 


He had formerly entered into a treaty. of alliance and there 


and amity with the two Scipios, father and uncle _ _ 


of him we are now ſpeaking of; and afterwards he 


Liv. xxviii. 


had gone over again to the party of the Carthagi- 17, 18. 


nians. Scipio, who believed he ſhould have occa- 
ſion for him in order to ſucceed in his great deſign, 
endeavoured: to regain him, and ſent Lælius to 
him with conſiderable preſents. Syphax did not 
wait much preſſing. He ſaw at this time the af- 
fairs of the Romans proſperous on all ſides; and, 
on the contrary, thoſe of the Carthaginians decli- 


App. 
Hip, 


ning continually both in. Spain and Italy. He 
however declared, he would conclude nothing but 


with the Roman General. in perſon. Lalius re- 
turned, having only made Syphax engage for the 
ſafety of Scipio's perſon, in caſe he ſhould deter- 
mine to come to him. 


ons were very commodiouſly ſituated in reſpett to 
Vor. VI. I Spain, 


Bell. 


271. 
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5 S from which they were only ſeparated by an 
arm of the ſea narrow enough. Scipio judged that 


ſuch an advantage was well worth robin himſelf 
even to a conſiderable danger, and without heſita- 
ting fer out from Carthagena with two ſhips, in 
rw. to have an interview with Syphax. At the 
fame time Afdrubal, the ſon of Giſgo, the Car- 
thaginian General, who had lately been reduced 
ro abandon Spain, retired to the fame Prince with 
ſeven ſhips.” He was in the port, when he per- 
ceived the two Roman galleys out at ſea. He'took 
ſome pains in order to attack them. But the 
wind, which blew hard, having ſoon brought Sci- 
pio into the port, Aſdrubal did not dare to inſuk 
him, and thought of nothing but going | 3o Sy- 
phax, whither Scipio ſoon followed him. | 
© Syphax was highly pleaſed to fee court d 
to him by two Generals of the two moſt powerful 
States of the Univerſe, who came in one day to 


IT demand his atd and alliance, He invited them 


both to lodge in his palace. He even took: pains 
to perſuade them to terminate all their differences 
by an interview, But Scipio excuſed himſelf, by 
declaring, that he had no perſonal intereſts to ad- 
juſt with Aſdrubal, nor any powers for treating of 
affairs of ſtate with an enemy. However, at the 
King's requeſt, he conſented to eat with A ſdrubal, 
and even to lie upon the fame bed with him. 
Scipio's converſation had ſo many beauties, and 
his addreſs in giving the bent to peoples minds was 
ſo great, that, during the entertainment, he not 
only charmed Syphax, a Barbarian Prince, and 
the more eaſy to win by a politeneſs and compla- 
cency entirely new to him, but even Aſdrubal, 
the inveterate enemy of the Romans, and of Scipio | 
in particular. That Carthaginian owned: after- 
wards, that this converſation had given him an 
bigher idea of . than all his victories. pl 
9 


Verurfus; Com fus, Confuls. 715 
added, tat he did nôt doubt, but that Syphax A= R. 46 
and his kingdom would for the future bę entirely * 
devoted to the Romans ſuch wonderful art had 
Seipio to inſinuate, auc uin dhe confidence of all 

e with whom he treatec. 

Bot anothor thought engroſſod Afdtbal, and 
amine the moſt cruel anxiety. He rightly 

ived, that ĩt was not for the fake of divert: 

ing himſelf along the coaſts: of the ſea, nor to 

« gratify his curioſity, that a captain of ſuch great 

<< reputation had come to Africa with two galleys, 

10 abandoning his troops in a province newly con- 

© quered; and had : himſelf in an enemy's 
& Country to the diſcretionary faith of a Prince, 
% upbn which he had no great reaſon to rely. 
That the end of this voyage undoubtedly was 
6 the deſign Scipio had fortned: to attack Africa. 
% He knew, : a1 General had long meditated 
* that conqueſt,” and operily aſked, Why, as 
Hannibal had the boldneſs to carry the war 
ee into the heart of Italy, Scipio ſhould not go, 
© and make it at the gates of Carthage.“ He 
concluded from all theſe reaſonings, that the Car- 
chaginians for the future were not to think of reco- 
vering. Spain, but of Freſet v ing Africa; 5 and; he 
was not-miftaken. 
It might be aſked, whether it was N 
with prudence in Scipio to undertake the voyage 
of which we are ſpeaking, and to expoſe himſelf 
without neceſſity to all the dangers which might 
reſult from it. Sbme moments ſooner, Aſdrubal 
might have ſeized his perſon: and what a misfor- 

tune would that have been to Rome! Neither did 
he hazard leſs in reſpect to Syphax, a Prince, who 

was not. a ſlave to his engagements, and actually 
the ally of the Carchagihians,' and who; ſceing 
himſelf maſter of the perſon of their moſt formi- 
dable 3 might very naturally be tempted to 
12 daliver 


Vxrunivs, CEacitivs, Conſuls. 
2 deliver him up to them. We ſhalt ſee Fabius in 
the ſequel reproach him with this action as raſh, 
| and contrary to rules. But the authority of Fa- 
bius, who was extremely prejudiced againſt Scipio, 
ought not to be of any great weight here. For 
my part, I dare not venture to determine in ſuch a 
doubtful caſe; and muſt leave that to the reader. 
If the event is to determine in ſuch a caſe, the an- 
i. ſwer were eafy: but the wiſe Fabius bbſerves, that 
events teach only fools : Eventus ftuitorum, magiſter 
eſt. However it be, Sc . 
pent his voyage, and di not return into Sp 
till N made a _ offenſive and = 
ſive with Syphax againſt the Carthaginians. Ha- 
ving reimbarked on Law's of his galleys, he re- 
2 in four days bes de agg Carthagena ; 
a 


Fairs of the pro 
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and immediately applied to 
vince. 


The Romans, indeed, n Brier to 
fear from the Carchaginians in Spin: but there 
were ſtill ſome cities, whoſe inhabitants remem- 
bering the animoſity they had evidenced againſt 
the Romans, remained quiet only through fear, 
and not inclination. The greateſt; as well as the 
moſt criminal, were. Illiturgis and Caſtulon. The 
latter, after having been the ally of the Romans in 
tze time of their proſperity, quitted them for 
the Carthaginians, ſoon ter the defeat of the Sci- 
pios and-their armies. The people of Illiturgis 
had even fignalized: their revolt by egregious cru- 
elty, in maſſacring ſuch of the Romans, as, after 
the loſs of the battle, had come to take refuge 
them. Scipio, as ſoon as he came to 
Spain, well knew what thoſe people had deſerved : 
but to puniſh them was not proper then. Now 
when the tranquility of Spain was reinſtated, he 
thought ir time to take yengeance of the guilty. 


2 iauls- | = | | Accord- 


 Varumus, Crcihus, Confuls: 
| Accordingly: 


having made L. Marion come oy 28 5257 


him from Tarraco, he ordered him to beſiege 22515 
Caſtulon with the third part of his troops; and he Feges and 
moved himſelf. with the reſt of the army againſt takes Illi- 
Illiturgis, where he arrived after five days — defireys it 
attended by Lælius. The inhabitants, inſtructed 22 
before-hand by the reproaches of their conſciences Liv-xxvii. 


of what they had to fear, had made all the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for a good defence. Convinced 
that they could not eſcape puniſhments and death, 
they were determined to "Cell © their lives dear. This 
reſolution had been r taken in the place. 
Men and women, old and young, all were ſol- 
— Fury and deſpair ſerved them inſtead of 
ourage, and rendered all exhortations ſuperfluous. 
The. beſieged defended: themſelves with ſo much 
ardour, that this army, which had ſubjected Spain, 
had more than once the ſhame of being repulſed 
far from the walls by the burghers of a ſingle city. 
Scipio apprehending, that this bad ſucceſs,” might 
diſcourage his troops, and increaſe the boldneſs of 


the enemy, thought it incumbent; upon him to 
ſhare in the danger. For this reaſon, after having 


reproached the ſoldiers with their want of vigour, 
he cauſed ſcaling ladders to be ebe and de- 


clared, that he would mount in to attack 
the place, if others refuſed to do ſo. He was al- 
ready at the bottom of the wall, when all the ſol- 
diers, terrified with the danger, to which they 
ſaw their General expoſed, cried out with one 
voice to him to retire; and at the ſame time 
planted their ladders in ſeveral 2 b ene, and 
went up chem with great intrepidity.  { 
Llius on his fide did not puſh the * wind 
bn andovre: It was then, that the beſieged. began 
| 82 and thoſe who defended the walls 
ing been beat off, the Romans made them- 

e alters of them e The 1 

3 


138 Veremus, Czctiivs,” Gonfuls/ 
2. Kh at the ſame time, in effect of the tutmylt excited in 
"AF the city, was taken on the very fide ſuppoſod im- 
= OE ſome' African deſerters, who' ſerved in 
dme Roman army, having climbed witli abundance 
of diffculty to the top of n by waye'that 
- ſeemed impradticable.' * - 
BY be laughter Was korritle, ahd. ** aas' hen 
A 1 7 what rages hatred, and revenge, are capable of 
--- 1 doing; No body thought of taking priſoners or 
plunder, theugh the effects of the inhabitants were 
at the diſeretion of rhe (ſoldiers: The victors put 
all to the ſword that came in their way, — — 
indifferently men and women, old and 
even to infants at the breaſt. They — — ee 
fire to the houſes; and deſtroyed al that - eſcaped 
the flames; ſo inveterate were they to obliterate 
the leaſt trace of a city't that * much itſelf ſo de- 
teſtable to them. . . RT SPOT ts 
cu Scipio marched his as Röm thence to Cuſtu- 
Jurrenders , Jon. Which Was defended * only by the Spaniards 
_—_ the place, but by 'ſome Carthaginian troops, 
- leſt the remains of Aſdruba's army, Who had” fled 
ſeverity. thither. The news of the taking and deſtroying 
| of Illiturgis had preceded the arrival of Scipio, 
and filled the place with terror and deſpair. ' As 
the caſe of the Carthaginians, who were within it, 
was different from that of the inhabitants, and 
every one thought only of his own intereſt without 
regard to thoſe of others, their mutual diſtruſt ſoon 
degenerated into open diſcond. The beſieged de- 
livered up Himileo, the Carthaginian commander, 
with his troops and the city, to Seipio. This vit 
Qory was leſs bloody than the former: and indeed 
the inhabitants of Caſtulon were leſs criminal chan 
thoſe of Illiturgis, and their voluntary ſurrender 
had very much appeaſed the rage of the Romans. 
Aſter this expedition Mareius was detached ee 
reduce ſuch of the Barbarians, as were not entirely 
ſubjected 
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ſabjected underichopawes-of the Romans; and 


the Gods ſor ah advantages he had obtained by 
their protection, and tò celebrate Gaines thers and 


exhibit combats of Gladiators, for which hie had 5. 10 . 
cauſed: preparations to be made, in wangen of his bent of 

EVI Bf 
41 
Liv A 
21. 


facher and uncle. „ 714 
He uſed in theſe $449 neither Md nor 

tctcenaries accuſtomed to traffic with their blood; 

but all us, Who voluntarily offered themſelves, 


and without any motive of intereſt. Some had er 
been ſent to him by the country, who were glad _ 


nas 
A R. 546. 
An. E. 06. 


Scipio returned to Carthagena, in order to thank G 4 


Combat of 
Gladiators 


of an occaſion to make known the valour of their iq 


ſubjects: ſome came of themſelves, to make theit 
court t6 Scipio: others out of bravado and through 

emulation had either given or accepted chalkenges, 
in conſequence of which they fought. - There 
were fonie, who agreed to decide quarrels: by the 
ſword; which they either could not, or would not, 
determine otherwiſe. Amongſt theſe were perſons 
of itlaftrions rank, as Corbis and Orſua two ebuſin 
germans, who agreed to decide their diſputed 
right to the printipality of the city of Ibis by the 
fword. Corbis was the eldeſt: but Orſua was the 
fon of the laſt poſleffor z to whom the elde bro- 
ther had bequeathed that ſovereignty at his dearh. 
Scipio endeavoured-to accommodate the affair ami- 
cably, and to reconcile! them: but they declared, 
— yeah relations. had already made them 


ge no other 
be the god Mars. The 
ey fought, chuſing rather to die 
to each other, was at once 
je to the army, and a leſſon 
intimate how great an evil the 


highly proper t 


deſire of —.— is amongſt mankind, The el- 


4 was victorious, and ni peaceable poſ- 
I 4 ſeſſor 


which they: would not hearken 


— I <A 


— 0 2 
—_— — 
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A. R. 546 ſeſſor of the city. The battles of the Gladliators 


were followed by funeral games as magnificent as 


tthkey could be in the province and in a camp. 


ern lu the mean time Scipio's lieutenants acted con- 
Reſolution formably to his orders in the places to which he 
ot 16. had ſent them. Marcius having paſſed: the river 
* Bœtis, received two opulent cities hy capitulation, 
240%. without having been obliged to employ. the force 
lie, of atms. It was not the ſame at Aſtapa. The 
Liv. xxviii. Roman army having approached that place in order 
Aus. gell. to attack it, the inhabitants, who knew that, by 
FF: 25: their depredations and murthers committed in cold 
blood, they had incenſed the Romans againſt them 
to ſuch a degree, that they had no pardon to hope 3 
and beſides relyiog little upon the goodneſs: of 
their walls, or the force af their arms, they formed 
a ſtrange and ſavage reſolution againſt themſelves. 
They piled up in the middle of the public place 
the richeſt of their moveables with all their gold 
and ſilver, placed their wives and children upon 
the top of them, and ſurrounded the whole with 
dry and immediately combuſtible N˖od. They 
afterwards ordered - fifty, af their ſtrongeſt young 
men, well armed, to guard in this place, as long 
as the ſucceſs of the battle ſhould be doubtful, both 
their treaſures, and the perſons infinitely dearer 
to them, and when they ſhould perceive, that all 
hopes were loſt, to ſet fire to the pile, and to 
leave nothing confided to- their care upon which 
the enemy could exerciſe their fury, That as to 
themſelves, if they could not ſave the city, nor 
avoid being overcome, they would all periſh in 
battle. They added the moſt horrible imprecati- 
ons againſt thoſe, whom want of courage, or the 
hope of ſaving their lives, ſhould prevent from 
executing this deſign, N SHO TIT HIPA 
Aͤſter having taken theſe meaſures, they ſud- 


4265 


denly opened the gates of the city, and 3 
1 1 che 


Viawww: us, Cxc1z1vs; Conſuls. 


the Romans with the utmoſt fury. Such a ſalley 
was not expected. Some ſquadrons, with the 
light-armed, quitted the camp that moment to 
meet them: but they were vigorouſly repulſed, 


Es heh ed 9 


their intrenchments, if the main body of the l- 
gions had not drawn up in battle as ſoon as poſ- 
fible; and marched * againſt the enemy. Upon 
that the people of Aſtapa, throwing themſelves 


deſperately into the midſt af arma and wounds, 


put the front' ranks of the Roman infantry into diſ- 
order for ſome time. But thoſe old ſodiers op- 
poſing a determinate bravery to the boldneſs and 
temerity of thoſe furious people, by the ſlaughter 
of the Gremaſt quelled the violence of thoſe that 
followed them. Seeing however, that none gave 
way, and that being determined on death, they 
ſuffered themſelves to be killed, without quitting 
their poſts, they opened in the centre, as it was 
eaſy to do in effect of their great number, and 
having ſurrounded the enemy in the middle, they 
obliged them to cloſe up into an orb, and killed 
them all together to the laſt an. 


The murther, committed in the city was more 


borride For it was fellow. citizens, that ſlaught- 


ered a multitude of women and children, incapa- 
ble from their ſex and tender years to make ay 
defence; and aſterwards threw their bodies, moſt 


of them ſtill alive, upon a pile purpoſely ſet on 
fire, whilſt. the flames were almoſt extinguiſhed by 
the abundance of blood, that ſtreamed on Sl ſides; 
and at length, tired with killing they leaped with 
their arms into the ſame flames, to be conſumed 
with their own people, whoa they had maſſacred 
in ſo deplorable a manner. 

Every thing was — when the Romans 
entered the; place; who at firſt were ſtruck with 
horror” and aſtoniſhment at ſo dreadful a * 

ut, 


1 
AR. . 
Aut. Ek. 


Enterpri- 
again 

x — 2 f who offered Scipio 

Liv. xxviii the Carthaginian 


23. 
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. But, y after, when they perceived the gold 
ind {ilver glitrering t the other things, 
which the fire was deſtroying, their natural 


bad its effect. They threw. themſelves ſo eager] 
into the middle of the flames to take out thoſe vas 


lvable things, that ſeveral periſhed in them, and 


others were much hurt by the ſmoke and ſteam, 
thoſe) who were foremoſt not having it in their 
to fall back, becauſe they were puſhed: on 
choſe behind them, be eee ere 
in the booty. Thus che city of was en- 


tirely conſumed by fire and ſword, without the 


—_— being able to make any advantage of the 
E Bl 9 og UT tin #14115] 
Miarcius dsc Gemen to uſe force for 
reducing all the. reft of the country, and having 
entirely reſtored tranquility by che terror of his 
arms alone, he led back his victorious: nen to 
Carthagena, where Scipio expected him. 
I do not know that hiſtory has a more terrible 
_=_ le of the fury and rage, to which deſpair 
rive mankind: the odium of it is not to be 
aſcribed to the Romans ; the enemy, with whom 
they had to deal, being obſtinately determmed to 
die, and neither to aſk, nor receive, quarter. 

At the fame. time, deſerters came from Cadiz, 
to deliver up that city, with 
in re, and the General who 
commanded it. —— — his 
defeat, and having drawn up- 
on the oceam, had received ſome ſupplies from the 
coaſts of Africa beyond the Straits, = dem the 
neareſt quarters in Spain, by the aſſiſtance of Han- 
no, 4 n officer. Scipio acrepted the 
promiſe of the deſerters, and gave them his om; 
and having ſent teur back, he made: Mancios ſet 
one with a body of troops to- mtack Cadiz by land: 
whili Lalius, in concert wich kim, was — 

again 
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ſt that e ſea wich ſeven gallles of three; 1.8 545, 
—.— of bn aret of cars, DOR 
. Scipio in the mean time was taken'ver il, and 2 
rumour made his fiekneſ mueh more da e 
than it really was, as it uſually happens through n, « 
the natural pro of mankind to rate Sadition. 
— What they hear with new goa Liv.xzviii. - 
whole province, and eſpecially the . el. 
— — — with trouble tnd Hb. 273 
confuſion in effeck of this news compounded of —275. 
true and falſe: and we may' perceive what conſe- 
quenee the reality of that General's death would 
have had; as à groundleſs rumour of it was at- 
_ rended with ſuch dreadful effects. The allies be- 
came unfaithful, and the ſoldiers ſeditious. Man- 
donius and Indibilis, having made their ſubjectz 
and a great number” of Celtiberians take arms, 
made incurſions into the territories of the allies of 
the Roman Pee le. But the moſt unhappy Cir- 
cumſtanoes ef tlg revolt was, that even the Ro- 
man eigens ae forgor' ar duty to their e 
country. = 
Near Nuns ae was bey te eight — Revolt of 
Roma: who had been made to incamp there in the Kc. 
order to awe the People on that fide of the Iberus. ww. 
Thoſe troops had- began to mutiny, before the Sucre. 
news of Scipio's illneſs had ſpread,” cafe, 
as uſually happens, had inſenſibly produ licen- 
tiouſhefs; Accuſtomed during the war to "live at 
jarge in the enemy's country, they ſuffered them- 
ſelves with great reluctance to be kept within 
| bounds in time of "Fr thre At firſt they only mur- 
mured in ſecret. I there be till any enemies in the 
province, ſaid thoſe — do they keep us in 
4 rwountry at peace, where we ftay with our arms 
a. croſi in a late of ination. Oe, i the war be ter- 
 minated, why dun they ler us return to ſtaly? The 
news of Leipiols ficknefs, foBowed a” | 
WI 


If 
ö 
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2 walked the rounds, and many went 


VrTuzius, Cæcnius, Conſuls. 
with the rumour of his death, exceedingly in- 
creaſed their bad diſpoſition... They demanded 
* their pay with more inſolence than became well- 
© diſciplined ſoldiers. Upon the guards they were 
ſo inſolent as to inſult. the Tribunes, when they 


t to maraud 


in ibe neighbouring villages, whoſe: inhabitants 
--* were allies of the Romans. And laſtly, in open 
day, and without regard to orders, they quitted 

their colours, and went ; hes they pleaſed, with- 


out aſking permiſſion of their officers. They had 


no longer any regard in the camp either to the 


laws of war, or the authority of the officers ».the 

caprice and, will of the alters epa their ſole rule 

and director. 1 Aenne 
They however ſtill com 1 appearance df. a 


Yorhan camp, ſolely. with the hope of rendering 


their Tribunes the accomplices of their ſedition and 
diforder. With this thought, they ſuffered 2 
council of war to aſſemble in the great parade, 
they gave the watch · word, and kept guard in their 
turns as uſual. Thus, though they had in reality 


entirely thrown off the yoke, they however made 


it a law to themſelves. to retain; the outſide of obe- 


s dient ſoldiers. But at length when they perceived, 
that their Tribunes diſapproved their conduct; 


that they were determined to reform it, and re- 
fuſed to join in their revolt, and enter into their 
conſpiracy, they no longer obſerved any meaſures, 
and the ſedition broke out openly. They drove 
their officers out of the camp, and unanimouſly 
transferred the command to two private ſoldiers 
the authors of the ſedition, who were C. Albius 
of Calæ, and C. Atrius of Umbria. Theſe two 
inſolent perſons did not content themſelves with 
the .enſigns of legionary Tribunes; they had 


the impudence to n 


daher. and to cauſe the rods and axes * 


Vr rußlus, Cirrus, Confals. 129 
before them; without conſidering, that the ſuperb A n. 546: - 
equipage they employed for keeping others in re- 

t and awe, would ſoon; be the — ea ob 
iſiment their crime had deſerved. 
e mutineers expected every moment couriers 
mich th news of Scipio's funeral; Bur ſeveral days 
without any confirmation of the re- 
— his death; they began to enquire out the 
Erd achat of it, every one ſſliſting it from him- 
ſelf, and chuſing rather to ſeem to have believed 
100 lightly the news, than to have invented it. 
It was then, that the ringleaders of the mutiny, 
ſeeing theinſelves no longer ſupported with the ſame 
ardour as had been . at firſt, began to 
look on the faſtes, which they had fooliſhly al- 
ſumed, with terror, and to tremble at the effects 
of a legitimate authority, upon the point of letting 
fall * chem _ Tn weight of a e 


The pita: was bew Fi not ene at Scipio as 
leaſt much damped, when couriers, upon whom Maite ad- 


they might rely, brought advice, firſt chat Scipio —＋. 
was alive, and next that he was abſolutely out of 2 2 
danger. Soon after, ſeven legionary Tribunes, ing the 
ſent by Scipio, arrived in the camp. Phe fight Jeition. 
of theſe officets at firſt incenſed the ſoldiers, but 
their obliging and familiar- behaviour, attended 
with an air of kindneſs and good will, ſoon made 
every body quiet. They inttuded themſelves into 
the; knots of ſoldiers diſcourſing together, and 
ſhared in the converſation; and without e 
ing them in the leaſt with their paſt conduct, they 
only ſeemed curious to be informed of the occafion 
of their diſcontent and alarms. The ſoldiers com- 
| gry mnt gr vey. Sogn ge Og 
| They added, that it was by their valour 
ha glory of the Roman name had been preſerved, 
db welt as. the province, which the deaths of the 
wg 


126 Vr ron vs; Caciiivs, Confals, 
A-R. 546." tO" Scipio's, and the defeat of their armies; had 
— 20. expoſed: —— The Fribunes 

replied, that their coniplaints were juſt, and their 
demands reaſonable; and that they ſhonld not fail 
to inform the General of them. That they were 
infinitely pleaſed, that nothing wotfe had happen- 
ed: that it was eaſy to give them ſatisſaction: that 
Scipio and the Commonwealth were in a conditi 
and intended, to beſtow upon their frvices and 
valour the rewards they had deſerved. 
Scipio was at no 08, when the queſtibe vas to 
make war; That was his trade: but never having 
it gawe him ſome 
army, that left no room for clemency: and he 
was afraid of carrying ſeverity too far. He re- 
ſolved to act with prudence and moderation, as he 
had already began. In order to this, he ſent thoſe 
to the tributary cities, who collected the revenues 
of the Commonwealth ; and That gave the ſoldiers 
hopes, that they ſhould immediately be paid their 
| arrears. Some days after he publiſhed: * 
by which they 9 10 come to Car- 
$1.54) to receive their pay, ſeparately by com- 
panies, or all together, if they choſe it. The ſe- 
dition was already much weakened:: but when it 
was known, that the Feople of Spain, who had 
— r it was entirely 
ied. ' For Mandonitis and Indibilis had 
— — > mos 9d 
fect health, than they abandoned 
1 and returned into their countries. In een there 
was neither Roman, nor ſtranger, that the ſoldiers 
of Sucro could aſſociate in their revolt. 
After many reflexions, chey' made! the only 
choice that offered; which was to put their fate 
into the hands of their General, whether he thought 
fit to uſe a juſt rigour in reſpect to them, or ſhould 
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rr ta clemency,;of which 3 . A. 346. 
frecquen enemies conquer 
* che oer ef ums: that in their ſedition 
there had not been à fingle ſword drawn, nor a 
drop of blood ſhed. Thai having been fur 
«from their crime to the laſt (excefs, 
they did not deſcrae o be weated with the eu- 
pes — the: — — 
theſe thoughts, do the ma ity 
of mankind to — and excuſe their faults. 
They were only in doubt whether they ſhould go 
for their pay all together, or' by! ſeparate compa- 
nies. They choſe to do whas "_ 3 felt; 
which was not to: ſeparate 
Scipio on his lade deliberated: om the — 
was neceſfary to obſerve in reſpect to them. Some 
were for — puniſhment to the ringlead- 
ers, who were about thirty-five : others believed 
ſo criminal a ſedition required a more general pu- 
niſniment. The opinion for lenity prevailed; At 
the brealcing up ot the council, the ſoldiers, who 
were in Carthagena, were ordered to hold them. 
ſelves in a readinefs to march. againſt the revolted 
Spaniards, and to provide ſubſiſtence for ſeveral 
days. And it was. given out; that the en 
laely: held was upon this expedition. 
When the rebels were near Carthagena, thay 
were informed, that all the troops Scipio had in 
that city, were to ſer out under the command of 
Silanus. Phis news did not only deliver” them 
from the dread and anxiety: the remembrance of 
their crime 2 —— «owt Joy 
amongſt them y imag that t ne- 
ral was upon the point of remaining along with 
them, and that 1 a condition 
to give him law, than to receive it from him. 
8 theicity towards the cloſt of the day, 


and 
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AR. 566: 66. and ſaw the troops. of Carthagena making all Pre- 
5. parations for their departure, vodD- on 
During the night, thoſe who were to be-puniſh- 
ed, were ſeized, Good meaſures were taken to do 
at: without noiſe. Towards the end of — Foy 
the baggage of the army, which as it was pre- 
tended was to ſet out, began its march. At the 
break of day the troops advanced out of the city, 
but ſtopped at the gate, and guards were poſted 
at all the other gates, to men. 
ever-from coming out. - rin R 
After theſe precautions, choſe who 5501 the 
night before came to the aſſembiy, to which they 
had been ſummoned, with an air of haughtineſs 
and arrogance, as people, who by their cries were 
upon the point of giving the General terror, and 
far from fearing any thing from him. Scipio then 
aſcended his tribunal; and at that inſtant the 
troops who had been made to march out of the 
city . re-entered under arms, ſurrounded the 
[| ' unarmed ſoldiers aſſembled round their General, 
as was the cuſtom. At chat moment all their in- 
ſolence forſook them, as they owned afterwards ; 
and what terrified them moſt; Ä 
healthy look of Scipio, whom they to 
find — and weak with long and a 
viſage more fierce and enraged, than they had 
obſerved him to have on a day of battle. He con- 
j tinued ſitting for ſome time — ſaying any 
1 thing, till he was informed that the authors of the 
1 ſedition had been carried to the reer place, and 
[| that all things were ready. 
| . 
he ſpoke in terms to this effect: I never thought, 
that when 1 was to ſpeak to my ſoldiers, I could have 
been at a loſs for what to ſay. However, at this time, 


4 - , — - * 
_ CRE 
„„ —— 


both thoughts and expreſſion fail me. I do nat know 
what name to give you. Shall I call you citizens ; 


you, 
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304, wo bave revolted \agginſt. your- country. 8 
e ihrouun off. Den + obedience io your Gen Saga . INE aut 45 
.Þ Ne An the. 7 in 


the habits: 77 eigene, but Jour * bs nguage,, 
and conſpiracies ſhew you to he ny And accord- + 
ingly, guherein have. your. intentions aud bapes a differed 
from thoſe of the Spaniards ?. You are even more eri 
2 and more frantic that them. Fur, after all, 
followed, as the leaders of ther 2 5, Man: 
— and Indibilis, Princes of the blood royal : 
whereas..you baue had the baſeneſs to: acknowledge an 
Atrius and an Albius for your Generals, hath ® vile 
the infamous dregs of the army. Deny that you have 
had any ſhare. in ſo deteſtable, fo extravagant, a de- 
fen. 4ffirm, that it was the cantrivance of a ſmall 
number of frantic. abandoned ur etches. I ſhall be glad 
10 believe. your; and it is my intereſt ſo to. 5 ö 
As o me, after baving "driven the Cartha Note 
out of Spain, I did not hop: 8 conſidering i 
a 45 ] have obſerved, bat there was a ſingle . in 
the whale province, "where. my life was-bateful,. or 4 
ſingle man that could dere my death... How much 
wa I deceived in this bope ]. The moment the report 
of my death fpread in my camp, my ſoldiers, my. own 
ſoldiers, not only heard. it with indifference, but even 
expected the confirmation of it with impatience.” I am 
far from thinking, that. tb dnbule army thought in 
the ſame. manner. I believed that, 1 p50 n0 
longer ſupport a. life become ſa odious to all my coun- 
try, and ſ0 all my. een aud e facrifice it 
we Mane you Fr ches. \F . 
0 þo peak of what concerns me. Te us ſup- 
OE believed my death with more precipi- 
| . — as io joy, and that I did nat deſerve pour al. 
tacbment and fidelity fo much as I imagined; what 
Wr. 77 done 40 K that you nd Www? 
OL 
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2 R. 546. "it by. joining" Mandonius and  Indibilis'?" What bad 
66. rhe Roman People done 10 yu, that o Soul =” 
your arms againſt them"? N bat injury bad hon 
ctrived | from Toi, to deſerur ſuch a revenge? Whar 
did your not being paid a et Hays daring the illneſs 
General, feem 4 "ſufficient reafon' for vio- | 
lating all lar human and divine: *" In former "Limes 
an unjuſt ſentence and an unhappy nes — 
duced Coriblanys to beſiege Rome. But the” re 
alone that be owed his mother,” wreſted" bis's 
of bis hangs, and obliged) "es to Leime od ane 
prix. e Nn 
And after all, what: da) FA end of 'yours; 1 
evhat advantage did” 7 expert from fo" frantic and 
criminal a tonſpiracy ? Were you in bopes of deprivi 
tbe Roman Hans of . the 27855 77 Mis and 7 
making yourſelves maſters it? But, - ſhould: I have. 
died, would the Commonwealth have ended zoith my 
life? Would the ſovereignty of the Roman People 
Have expired with me May the Gods forbid, that 
the duration of a State faded under their auſpices to 
ſub/iſt eternally, Pld become equal, and be limited, 
70 that , a frail and periſhable body like mint. The 
Noman People bavt ſur vive the bys of Paulis Ami- 
ius, Marcellus, the two' 'Sripios my father" und uncle, 
and the. many illuſtriot Generals who have periſhed 
in the fame war; and will farvive a thoufand others, 
[ whom the" feword or diſeaſe 15 carry off.” Du cer- 
| | tainly- loft all reaſon and Jeu 75 rc, 7 abandoned 
your duty 4 and you can be confidere only as 7 vole 


1 22 with phrinzy, and diſtraftion. 

i But let all that is paſt be buried, if padde, in 
| eternal oblivion, or at leaſt in profound filence.” For 
| my part, I ſhall reproach you with it no more: and 
may you forget, as entirely as T ſhall, the exceſſes you 
| have ran into. As io what regard. Hon in general, 

| if you repent of your crime, I am ſatisfied. As to 

x Abius, Atrins, and the other a} who have 


* — "cor- 
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corrupted. ar they flu expinte- Aden 
their blood ee uu recovered theidlſerofi1 tt 
Feaſony heine ht vpn nat 'ouly 
Nr \butikurwbe agreeable den n n Boggs 
ane fo much a⁰τ i. 
0 e en e nie ja dont;call that wis capable 


of giving terror to their ſouls Was Exhibited, as 
had: been doncerted, to their eyes arid ars The 


| av 
We. 


given 


| ſoldiers of ve other armyr who had ſurtoundei 


the aſſembly, n to ſtrike) their ſw 

7 en 
the herald, ſummoning thoſe: who had been: bon · 
demned: imo: che council her having been dis 
veſted of their:cloathsprhey: ere dragged into the 
middle of che aſſembil yy muß che*inftrunients: af 
their puniſtrment were imucediately brouglit out. 


tho ſame inſtant the vice of 


Whilſt they were faſtening to ſtakes, tt with 


rods, and their heads were: tur off, their accum- 


plices remained without motion, ani 10 trick 
with dread, that not à ſihgie complaint, nor o 


much as 4 grban; eſcaped chem. 


The executed bodies were aſterwards removed 


from the middle of the place, which care was ta- 
ken to cleanſe; and the ſoldiers having all been 


called one * another, took a new oath in Sci- 


pio's name to the een at the Kane inſtant 


all their arrears were paid t 

Something would have been wanting: to Scipig's 
glory, if his addreſs i in giving the due bent of min 
and his ability in tranſacdifig the moſt delicate af 
fairs, qualities abſolutely neceſſary in government, 
had not been put to a Trial. Th he affair of which 
1 am ſpeaking, that is to ſay, the open revolt of a 
body of eight chouſand men, was; one of great 
difficulty. To treat aw whole army with-exceſſive 
rigout Was Improper; ate ſuch 2 crime ought 
not to paſs. unpuniſhed; Rigour and ini gents in 
exceſs, were equally — Accor ur 


General 


Admirable 


0, e of 


Scipio in 
his manner 
of acting 
in reſoel 
to the re» 
volt at 
Sucro. 
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—.— General took the wiſe mean between thoſe two 
_ extremes, by making the puniſhment fall only upon 


a ſew of the — criminal, and pardoning all the 
reſt; but after 4 reprimand the more lively and 
ſenſible, as it was tem with mildneſs, and le- 
nity, and ſeemed only ſtrong in effect of reaſon 
and truth. We have ſeen, and admired; the pre- 
cautions which he tock to enable himſelf to — 


form ſo terrible an execution withaut any danger 


or xiſque. It, no doubt, coſt Scipio good heart 
abundanct of pain; and we ſhall be bin 
himſelt upon that head. A General does 


not reſolve to cut off and deſtroy ſome mortified 


members, but with intent to ſave the whole body. 
According to Plato quoted by (a) Seneca, the wiſe 
man does not puniſnh, becauſe men have offended; 

forthe; paſt is not ſuſceptible of correction; but 
that they may not tranſgreſs for the future: and 


this is effected by exemplary puniſhment, which 


prevents. others from falling into the like misfor- 
tune. All chis requires great wiſdom ; and we 
muſt allow it appears here evidently in the con- 
duct of E | Thus er the walt of 
n g a 15 


a 


s Ber. u. 


191718 A *+ f 


| nau at attempt Lælius * Martins upon the 
* ity of Cadiz. Sea-fight between Lelius and Ad- 


is ORs in the Ska; 2 and Marcius return 
© to Stipio, That General marches apdinſt Mando- 
nis and Indibilis, and defeats th trol.” In- 


00 Nam . Flats d ws: brd exentphy hel * 


r quia pec- occidet, non tantum ut pe- 


catum ef}, ne peccetur. reant iph, ſed ut alios pere- 

Rexocari enim præterita non undo Aen. >; 4% 

rn futura prohibenturt Ira. I. 16. 49 
1 * — - 
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Aiibilis ſends bis bruthen Mandonius to Scipio, % hh: 
 » pardots them. Inierviet of Scipio and Maſiniſſa. 
Mago receiues orders. io join Hannibal in Italy. 

He makes an ineffeſtual attempt upon Caribag ena. 

He returns io Cadiz, tubere - they ſbut the gates 

. . againſt bim. Mago goes io the iſlands Baleares, 
Cadia furrenders tai the, Romans. Scipio returns 
10 Name. He is created Conſul. Deputation. from 

. | the, People of Sagumum ta the Romans. Diſpute 
concerning Scipio's deſign of carrying the war into 
Afrira. Fapius's diſcourſe againſt Scipio. Stipio's 

, anſwer to Fabius. Reflection upon the diſcourſe of 

1 Fabius. Scipio, after. ſome ſuſpence, refers the af- 

. fair is ibe Senate, who give him permiſſion to go to 

Africa, Fabius oppoſes | Scipid's enterprize, - as 

. | much:as. poſſible. Wonderful zeal of. the allies for 

. » tbe latter. He ſeis oui for Sicily, and his collegue 

for Bruttium. Mage lands in-Haly, and ſeizes * 


11; 


make themſelves maſters eaſily, in effect of a ſe- 3 
cret correſpondence carried on by the Romans in 615) if Ca- 
the place., They were deceived in their hopes. 4x. 
Mago, who was then in the place, had diſcovered Liv xxvüi. 
the conſpiracy, ſeized all the accomplices, and 3% 
made the Præ tor Adherbal carry them to Carthage. 

The latter, in conſequence, having put them on 
doard a galley. of five benches of oars, made it ſer 

out foremoſt, becauſe it was the heavieſt, and fol- 

lowed it cloſe with eight galleys of three, benches. 

When the galley of five benches entered the Straits, ges #24: 
Lzlius, quitting the port of Carteia. with a galley Ae e, 
of the fame burthen, and followed by ſeven others en 
of three benches, vigorouſly attacked Adherbal ;, ;;, ;,,.. 


13 and $rrair. 
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are R546. and his ſbips. The action began immediately, 


s put had ho reſemblanee of a ſea- fight. The dex- 

terity 6f the pilots, "the efforts of the rowers, and 
the orders of the commanders, were all uſeleſs. 
The rapidity of the current in theſe ſtraits ſolely 

determineq all the operations of the fight, and . 
ried away the galleys ſometimes to one ſide and 
ſometimes to the other. However in the midſt of 
this diſorder and confuſion the guingueremis of the 
Romans ſank two triremes of the enemy, and broke 


all the oars on one ſide of a third, along ſide of 


which it paſſed with impetuoſity. It would have 
treated all the reſt in the ſame manner, if Adher- 
bal, with five that remained, had not . out to 

the main ſea wih the help of his failis. 


Læliu and Lelius returned victorious to Carteia, nh he 


Marcinus 


rejoin 
Scipio. 


was informed of all that had happened at Cadiz: 
that the conſpiracy had been difcovered, that the 


Liv.xxviii. conſpirators had been ſent to Carthage, and that 


31 


the officer had entirely miſcarried. Seein — no 


farther hope remained of its ſucceeding, 


to L. Marcius, that the only choice they had 


| make was to return to their General: which both 
did ſome days after, and e- bs of at 1 


thagena. 
Their Aperture delivered Mago from great un- 


- | eafineks 346d: the hs de heard of! the rerolt of 


the Illergetes, made him coneeive a great 

He ſent deputies to the Senate of Carthage, ow 
exaggerating exceedingly the revolt 'of! the Iler- 
getes, and the ſedition that had happened in the 
Roman camp, concluded, that aids mould be ſent 
to Mago, adding that by that means he flattered 


| himſelf with reinſtating the Carthaginians in the 


poſſeſſion of Spain, which Supe gm og ou 
their anceſtors, ba. * 
20 
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Mandonius and Indlibilis being returned into 


their country, remained quiet ſome time, expect- 
ing to hear what the Roman General could do in 

ſpect to the ſedition, and not deſpairing, if the 
citizens were pardoned} to obtain the ſame grace 
chemſelves. But, when they were informed of the 
rigour wich which the guilty had been puniſhed, 
they concluded, that they ſnould not he treated 
with. leſs ſeverity themſelves. For this reaſon, 
having made their ſubjects take arms again, and 
having drawn together the auxiliary troops, Which 
they had before, with an army of twenty thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand. five hundred horſe, they 
entered the country of the Sedetani, where they 
had incamped in the beginning of the ſedition. 
We find that they ſoon after repaſſed the Iberus, 
and returned into their on dominiongss 
Scipio having eaſily regained the affection of his 
ſoldiers, both by pay ing them their arrears with- 
out regard to guilty or innocent, and the good re- 
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Scipio 
marches 


againſt 


Mandonius © 


ception he gave them all indiſcriminately,; thought and Indi, 
it incumbent, on him to ſpeak. to them, before he %, 4 


led them againſt the enemy. He therefore -afſem- 
bled the army, and after having expreſſed himſelf 
warmly againſt the revolt and perfidy of the rebel 
Princes, he added; That he was going to ſet 
cout in order to revenge their crime with diſpoſi- 
tions highly different from thoſe he had when 
it was neceſſary for him to bring over eitizens 
< to their duty, who had departed from it. That 
had been to him like tearing his own entrails, 


entirely 
defeats 


them. Liv. 
xxviii. 31, 


34- 


to ſee himſelf reduced to expiate by the death 


of thirty wretched men, a fault, whether of im- 
prudence or malignity, that affected eight thou- 
** ſand ſoldiers; and that that execution had coſt 
many tears and groans. But that at preſent he 
' *''This people inhabited the ſout bern part of Arravon; on tir 
fide of — = 12 0 Lg 4 1 01 100 

aha K 4 ©©. Was 


. 
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A.'R, 546- <5 was going with exprefs intent to ſhed the gullty 


Ant · C. 206. 


bloc of a foreign nation, which through de- 
** teſtable perſidy, had lately broke through the 


only ties between them and him, that is to ſay 
„ thoſe" of faith and alliance. That as to his 


« army, beſides its being compoſed only of citi- 
„rens and Latin Allies, he faw with pleaſure, 


that there was ſcarce any ſoldiers in it, Who had 


6 not been brought out of Italy into Spain either 
« by his uncle Cn. &ipio, his father, or himſelf, 


That the name of Scipio was dear to them; 
„ that they had all been accuſtomed to fight un- 
der their auſpices; that on his ſide he was in 
hopes of leading them back to Rome to ſhare 


„in the triumph they had acquired him by their 


45 valour ;; and that he alſo flattered himſelf, that 


_ | "© when he! ſhould ſtand” for the Conſulſhip, they 


* would intereſt themſelves as much for him, as as 


SAL 3 if the honour of the whole army were in que- 


ſtion. That as to the expedition they were go- 


wu ing upon, they muſt forget their paſt exploits, 


$ 


if they conſidered it as à real war. That the 


lllergetes, againſt whom they were to march, 
were to be regarded as robbers, who were fit 


only for pillaging lands, burning houſes; and 


1 '* driving off the cattle of their neighbours: that 


* when the queſtion was to fight in Vorder of bat- 


* tle, they placed their whole reſource, not in the 
-* force of their arms, but the lightneſs of their 
heels. That therefore with the protection of 


** the Godsthey ſhould follow him to puniſh raſh- 


** neſs and perfhdy.” 


He diſmiſſed them after this diſcourſe, giving 


them orders to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march the next day. Accordingly he ſet out as 
he had ſaid, and in ten days arrived upon the 
banks of the Iberus. He paſſed that river with- 
Zo out loſs of time, _ after four more days mareh 


incamped 
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incamped in fight of the enemy. The rebels, 4-R 2 
were drawn into an ambuſcade firſt, and defeated 
with great loſs. This blow only ſerved to irritate 
them and the next morning they appeared in or- 
der of battle. The action paſſed in a valley not 
— y_ The "Spaniards were entirely de- 

Tbeir cavalry, and. two thirds of their 

5 — were cut in pieces. The other third, which 
had not acted in the battle, becauſe the ground 
was too narrow, eſcaped from the victors with the 
two Princes, who were the authors of the revolt. 

The Romans made themſelves maſters of the ene- 

myꝰ's camp, where they took three thouſand priſo- 
ners, beſides the plunder of all kinds which fell 
into their hands. They loft on this occaſion 
twelve hundred men, both citizens and allies, and 
had above three thouſand wounded. The victory 
had not been ſo bloody, if the battle had been 
fought on a more extenſive ground, and one from 
which it had beeix eaſier to fly. 
Indibilis renouncing a war in which he had bee Indibilis 
fa unſucceſsful,” believed in the bad ſtate of his af- 0m bis 
fairs; rhdrhe had not 2 more affured reſource than fi, 
in Scipio's clemency, of which he had already 75 Scipio, 
made an happy trial. He therefore ſent his bro- 0 par- 
ther Mandonius, who, having proſtrated himſelf Li t 
at the victor's feet, ( aſcribed all that had paſſed 3 
to an unhappy fatality, which had every where © 
«diffuſed the poiſonous contagion of revolt, and 
had infected in a manner againſt their wills, 
not only the Illergetes and Lacetani, but the 
Romans themſelves. That aſter the crime they 
had committed, himſelf, his brother, and all 
wy their ſubjects had abſolutely. determined, either 
to reſign to Scipio, if he required it, the lives 
they held from his goodneſs, or to devote the 
* xeſt of them to his ſervice, if he was ſo generous 
"it 6 a ſecond time. That they 
WS 46 3 
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entirely ſubmitted their fate to the victor, and 
+-expetted nothing but what his- merey Jhould 


_ «--yaeuchlate them.“ 


- Scipio after havitg, warmly e 45 well 
the preſent as the ahſent brother with their perfidy, 


added, That they had merited death by their 


925 crime, but that his goodneſs and that of the 
Roman People gave them their lives. That he 
+ hould not diſarm them; as it was uſual to treat 
56 revolted States, it not being neceſſary to take that 

<6 precaution againſt a revolt he did not fear. 
<<. That he would neither exact hoſtages from them 
to ſecure their fidelity, becauſe, if they failed in 
«it, his indignation ſnhould fall upon them, and 
not upon the imocent. That having experi- 
*+ enced what the Jehity and wrath of the Roman 


People could do, it was for them to chuſe the 


one or the other, and whether they had rather 
have them for friends or enemies. 
After having ſpoke thus to Mandonius, he di 


miſſed him, demanding of him only a certain ſum, 
_ which he intended for the payment of his troops. 


As for himſelf, after having ordered Marcius to 


march into Hiſpania ulterior, and to wait for him 


thete, and ſent Silanus back to Tarraco, he con- 
tinued ſome time in the ſame place; to receive from 


the Illergetes the money he had demanded of 
them: after which he © rejoined: Marcius at no 


Interview 
bettveen 
Scipio and 
Ma fin ifa. 


Liv.xxviii. 


35 
App. 275. 


great diſtance from bern ocean ren n dilt- 


gence. 
Various nach had facceflivily deferred the ne- 


gotiation between Scipio and Maſiniſſa, becauſe 


that Prince would treat only with the General in 


perſon. This obliged Scipio at that time to un- 


dertake ſo long a-journey, that removed him fo 
far from the provinces of Tarraco, whete he in- 
tended to embark: in order to return to Rome. 
3 . 
10 
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formed by Martius of o'sv arrival, to have a 2 6274 
pretext for remouing, he told Mago, char his | 
| horſes: were deſtroyed by remaining in the ifland, 
that they were a great burthen to the inhabitants, 
at the ſame time that they ſuffered much them - 
ſel ves from the general ſcarcity of proviſions 3 be- 
ſides which; that a long inaction had ener vated his 
trodps. By theſe remonſtrances he induced the 
Catthaginian General to permit him to go to the. 
continent, to ravage the adjacent countries of the 
Spaniards. From thence, he ſent three of the 
principal Numidians to Scipio, to ſettle the time 
and plate for an interview, with orders to two of 
chem to remain with him as hoſtages. © The third 
was ſent back to eee to bring him to the 
ace ned by Scipio, and they worn red 
—— be a ſmall train. ebe 
The Numidian Prince had already conceived 
an high idea of Scipio's merit from the rumour 
only of his great exploits; and had formed to 
bimſelf the image of an hero in his perſon. But 
the ſight of him roſe much upon his ima ination, 
and exceedingly increaſed the eſteem and wvenera- 
tion, with which he was already prejudiced in fa- 
vour of Scipio. (a) And in effect, the noble and 
majeſtic air which he naturally had, was exalted 
by the length and beauty of his hair, and the 
manly. and military choice of his dreſs, which had 
nothing affected, or that ſavoured of luxury, in it. 
Beſides which, he was them in the vigour of life, 
and the healthy plight of body he had recovered. 
after a long and dangerous illneſs, had in a manner 
e the flower of ar in ens which'ftill oo 


on nern 
at 9 080 foipts enter & tas: in medi - 85 dun 
natura. multa maj 


inerat, virium od plenius 
adornabat promi , czfaries, nitidiuſy - I 5 Lone 4 \ aka . 
kabituſque corporis, non cut- _ novntul © Ron e DT wil 
1 fed viriks vere. A e 22 
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AB: 566: raked his figure. Maſiniſſa, ſtruck with afto- 
niſhment at the firſt ſight him. began . 
| tuming him thanks for ſending him back his ne- 

-withour ranſom. He aſſured Ama „% That 
de from thenceforth he had ardently defired the oc- 
caſion of an interview with him, and that he 
had ſeized ĩt with joy, the moment the good- 
neſs of the Gods had made it practicable. That 
he paſſionately deſired to do him and the Ro- 
man People ſuch ſervices, as never foreign 
4 Prince had rendeted them before. That though 
he had always had that deſire, hitherto he had 
„ not had it in his power to put it in execution in 
Spain, which in reſpect to him was an unknown 
and foreign country: but that he aſſured him- 
* ſelf, he ſhould be able to effect it in his native 
« land Africa, where by the right of birth he 
% was called to the throne. That if the Romans 
would ſend Scipio thither at the head of an 
„army, he was certain that the power of e; 
| «6 would ſoon be at an end.“ | 
This interview and diſcourſe gave e great 
joy. He knew that Maſiniſſa and his Numidians 
formed the whole ſtrength of the enemy's ca- 
valry. Beſides which, he thought he ſaw marks 
of a — and exalted courage in the viſage and 
eyes of that young Prince. Having given each 
other their promiſe, Scipio returned to Tarraco, and 
Maſiniſſa to Cadiz, after having, in concert with 
the Romans, carried off ſome plunder from the 
adjacent countries, in order that he might not 
Mage re- ſeen to. have made. an uſeleſs voyage to che conti. 


ceides or- nent. 

o_ brig Mago ſeeing the hope he had founded * 

py pally - upon As Glen of :thb: Roman ſoldiers, 

his brother and — upon the revolt of Indibilis, had 

e vaniſhed,” and that the affairs of Spain were abſo- 
3 „ * 


= 275. 
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when he receiyetrl orders from the Senate of Car- — 
thage to repair te Italy wich the fleet which he 
had at Cadiz 4 to take into his pay as many Gauls 
and Ligurians a8 he PEW and. to go and; join 
ng 1e in order to e e of g 0 
which had heen Ew with io much ardour, and 
of which the irt ſucceſſes had been, ſo Arge. 
In order to execute this command, 
ney. that had been ſent him. from Carthage, — 
took great ſums from Cadiz, having plundered, 
not only the. public-creaſury of chat 41 hut che 
temples of the Gods, and forced ey yn wes 
to bring him all the gold and 4 whey bad: 

Witch cheſe aids he put to ſea ; as he 2 
along Spain, having Here! his ſoldiers at no great ng 
diſtance from Carthagena, he plundered the neigh- eng apo 
bouring countries, 2g. afterwards made his fleet. Carchage- 
approach the city itſelf. - There having kept bis Li 
ſoldiers in their -ſhips; during he day, he made Liv. bid. 
them land in the night, and led. them to that 17 
of the wall, by which the Romans had — oei n 
and taken the place, /| believing. chat the garriſon, _—_— 

which had been leſt in it, d 5 0 | 
ſtrong for its e an K 2 0 


Mago — — 3 Vent to 00 2 in — 
order to "re-enter it. But not bei received, he te Cadiz, 
came to an anchor with his flect at Cimbis, a {mall N 
port not far from that place. From thence he 1 2 
ſent deputies into the 28 to complain to the again 


. chat they had e againſt J. 


him, 
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66. hit, who was their friend anal. They laid 
the blame upon the populace; Of d my ſaicl, 
intended thereby to fevenge themſelves for ſolne 
plutider his ſofdierv had comenited before they 
embarked. He demanded to Ipealt with the prix 
magiſtrates. They were tid ſoefler brei 
him, than he cauſed them to be crutified; after ha- 
ving flayed mem "With ſcourges. It was in" this 
manner he treated the thief Perſons of & city} not 
only in alliance wich Carthage, *butiwhich-had-ons 
cothriion origin witty it. For" Cadia was alſo a 
coleny of Tyte. From thente”ht ſuiled to the 
iſland Pityuſa, fitted an hundted miles from the 
| 84 and inhabited at that te by the Phao:- 
nicians. His fleet was very well received there; 
and they ſupplied hit nor only with proviſions in 
abundance, but alſo with men and artnis, to make 
Ap the loſs he had ſuſtained before Catch 90 
Mage goes Magd failed afterwards to the Minds Baleares, 
th fifty miles from thence, There" ate two illands of 
2 * that name; now: "eulled Majorcd and Minorca; 
Cali f- The greateſt; which wis alſo che moſt conſiderable 
fi 
renders to by the number of its inhabitants and ſoldiers, had 
the Re. à port, where he was in hopes of paſſing the winter 


— 


Liv. 5 commodiouſly, into lick k. he was Upon the point 
37. ok entering. But as ſdon as the Carthaginians ap- 


proached, the "Baleatians oured ſo dreadful a 
mower of ſtones upoft them, that für from daring 

to come into the port, they made to ſea with the 

utmoſt haſte. Every body Knows,” that the Ba- 
learlans were the möft expert pevpte-in the world 

* III. at uſing the ling. They were formed to this ex- 
168. etciſe Fg 'their earl infancy, an and were not ſuf- 
fſerech to breakfaſt, tf chey hall hit a mark with 
che fling, vyent to "the leaſt of theſe iNands, 
Which of fertile e engugh, but leſs populous: and 
Warlike than the other. Here he was more ſuc- 

| ceſsful}, and rarſec two thouſand ix iavy ktShs 


and 


Vr Tors, bb 3 Cöntuls. 


N, 

ank having ſein chert to Carthage to paſs the wit 2 ofthe 

ener age beer. gn | 
appears, that it was from this M he U f 

of Minorea wWas called Pori- Ng 4 17515 

ni. AS ſoon ub Mago — the cã 
ef the deen the People of Cadiz ſurrend oh 

che Romans. adiq 20) d 03. 011% 20d Oe UC 

After Scipio had entirely drfven the Aka ho Scipio re- 

ans Gut of Spain,” e ſet ſall — tlie e wi En turns to 

ſhips to return to Faly, givi ng tile gore ment of e 

the province to E. Eentulus a I; Mamius A&@ 35. _ 

dus, who ball Pcen fenc thither te Temmafc in 

quality of Pigesiiſtils; The Sendte gave Him au- 

dience without the erry i the , titipſe ol Belong, 

where he felateck alf hee he hat done in Spy 

how many timeb he Had fouglit i lite of 5 | 

how many places he had taken from the enef 

and how many haties he had ſubjected to the 

man People. He added, that off his 1 585 

Spain, he had found four Generals at the head of 

four victorious armies ; and on quitting it, ha 

not left a ſingle Carthaginian : i the whole pro 

vince. He expreſſed ſo 17 deſire of a triumph, by 

way of reward for 1 eſe ſervices rendered his 

country : *but he' dif not inſiſt eee ir, N 

knew "Ya t hirherro char. diitinctioh bad derd 

granted only to thoſe, who held ſome. 1 


9 


at the time they had commanded. Now Seip 
went to Spain merely : as Proconful, which was 

an office. When” his audience of the Senate ik 
over, he entered the city; caufing fourteen thou- 
ſand three hundred and forty two pounds of filve 


TROVE - 


in weight, apd a great quantity o coined ade N 
to he Sarda before kim, which, was put ito, the why 6 2 
public treaſury. BYVAL » 1dr - 


L. Veturius Philo ever bel the aſſerelie Ho is oh. 
ſor the creation of Confuls: and alf the centuries, 2% Ce 


with unanimous conſent” and extraordinary ey” 
O 
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of e ;favour, nominated P. Scipio, and 
Len of Im F. Tas Craſſ us, the Pontifex Maxi- 
— 1 5 his collegue. i was remarkable, that 
this aſſembly was more numerous than ever had 
been ſince the war began. The he citizens came thi- 
ther from all parts, not only to give their ſuffrages 
for Scipio, but alſo to have the pleaſure of ſpeing 
him. There was an amazing concourſe of People 

- « 8 his 29 5 a 0 Be rope * mans 


4 \* «4 


Brice Hy 50 return. * Exery Py. were al. 
ſured, that, a8 Lutatius h ad terminated the firſt 
war with Carthage, P. Scipio would terminate the 
ſecond, and 15 5 7 the Carthaginians out of Italy, 
as he had out of Spain. With this view, Africa 
was allotted him for his Pas ti if there was 
no . any enemies in . * They + erde 
ed to the: election of Fron. 


i ? | 
124437 14 . % — IT. 
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an was in the fourteenth your of the ſccond Punic 

war, that P. Scij jo-and P, Licinius Craſſus took 

poſſeſſion of the Confullhip, Scipio firſt propoſed 

| to the Senate, and obtained leave, to 1 0 the 

games, which he had engaged to do by a vow at 

the time the ſoldiers had-revolted in Spain, and to 

take out of the money he had carried into the pub- 

lic treaſury, the ſums that were neceſſary | for this 
expence. 

Deputies le then introduced the deputies of "MED 

fs into the Senate, where the oldeſt _of them began 

Reman, in theſe terms: Though it be not poſſible, Fathers, 

Liv.xzviii. o add any thing to the evils ue have ſuferedi in order 

| aan an inviolable fidelity to vo however, after 

the * we have received. from * Gem rd 

enerals, 


c 
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then made a long enumeration of all that had been 
done for them, firſt by the two Scipios, and after» 
wards, by him who had lately been elected Conſul. 
It is to thank you for theſe benefits, ſo g#eat, that we- 
could not have preſumed to hope them from the Gods 
themſetyes, that the Senate and People of Sagumum 
have ſent us to you 3 and al the ſame time to congra- 
 tulate you on the glorious ſucceſſes your arms bave had 


for ſome years in Spain and Iialy; that in the firſt, 
you have puſhed your conqueſts not only to the Therus, 
which formerly bounded your dominions, but to the 


coaſt of the ocean, that is, to the extremities of the 


earth; and that in the other you have left Hannibal 
only the ſpace he occupies with his camp, in which you 
keep him in a manner beſieged. We are ordered not 
only to render, the thanks. lo great Jupiter, which 


ſuch great bleſſings deſerve, but alſo to offer him, with 


your conſent, this crown of go:d, and to place it in bis 
temple, in gratitude for the victories be bath granted 


.you over your enemies. We implore you to permit us 
This, and that you would ratify the benefis we baus 


received from: your Generals, with your authority. 
The Senate anſwered the deputies of Saguntum. 


That the ruin and re-eſtabliſhment of Saguntum - 
„ would be an authentic proof to all nations of 
« the inviolable fidelity, which both people had 
*© obſerved to each other. That the Generals of 


* the Commonwealth, by re-eſtabliſhing Sagun- 


* tum, had ated conformably to the deſire of 


the Senate. That they with joy confirmed all 
the advantages they had granted them; becauſe 
by acting in that manner they had only con- 
formed to the will of, and executed the orders, 
** which they had received from, the Senate. That 
they permitted them to offer to Jupiter the gift 
they had brought.“ Orders were afterwards 
given, that the Deputies. ſhould be lodged and en- 
Vor. VI. n tertained 


__ 
* 


| LY : 
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ons „ Ji fate, They A. R. 45. 
Generals, aue ſhall not complain of our fate. They 405 
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Diſpute 
Concerning 
the deſign 
Scipio had 
formed of 
carrying 
the war 
into A- 
Frica. 

Liv. xxvili. 
40. 


Sprech of 
Fabius a- 
gainft Sci- 
pio. 

1 Liv. xxviii. 
40, 42+ 


Scipio, CRAssUs, Conſuls. 
tertained at the expence of the Commonwealth as 
long as they ſhould continue in their territories, and 
that each of them ſhould have a preſent of ten 
thouſand * aſſes. Immediately after the Ambaſſa- 
dors- of other nations were introduced to the Se- 
nate, and audience was given them, Thoſe of 
Saguntum having demanded permiſſion to viſit as 
many of the different parts of Italy as they could 
with ſafety, guides were aſſigned them, with letters 
of recommendation to all the magiſtrates of the 
cities to which they ſhould go, with orders to re- 
ceive them with diſtinction. inf "Sat 

After they had gone through theſe affairs, which 
were of leaſt conſequence, they deliberated upon 
thoſe of the Commonwealth, and principally upon 
levying of new troops, and the provinces it was 
proper to aſſign to the Generals. All the citizens 
openly allotted Africa to Scipio : and himſelf, be- 
lieving that to confine himſelf to following Hanni- 
bal ſtep by ſtep in Italy, was an employment little 


_ glorious, and which ſuited rather an old man worn 


out with years, than a young and active warrior like 
him, did not diſſemble, that he thought himſelf 
elected Conſul, not to continue the war, but to 
terminate it, which he could not execute unleſs he 
went to Africa, and carried the terror of the Ro- 
man arms to the walls of Carthage. He even was 
not afraid to make known, that, if the Senate 
oppoſed his deſign, he would ſpare no pains with 
the People to obtain that permiſſion. o 

The principal Senators diſapproved this project; 
but moſt of them dared not explain themſelves 
openly, either through fear of the Conſul, or the 
deſire of making their court. to him. Fabius 
Maximus, believing himſelf above theſe timid re- 
ſerves, was the firſt that opened the opinion con- 


fen thouſand aſſes were worth near five and twenty pounds. 
trary 
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trary to the deſires of Scipio. Livy puts the fol- 4. R. 547. 

— 6 ſpeech into his mouth. I am ſenſible, Fa- Ha 25 
tbers, that there are many amongſt you, who believe 

that the ſubjels of our preſent deliberation is an affair 

already decided, and that it is loft time to give one's 

opinion upon "the project of making our armies go 10 
Africa this year. But I do not ſee how any body can 

think ſo, as neither the Senate nor People have yet au- 

thorized that deſign: or, if the Conſul relies upon the 

province of Africa as a thing certain, I cannot help 

ſaying, that it is on his part not only mocking every 

Senator in particular, but the whole Senate, to pretend 

70 _ it upon à matter already concluded and re- 

% S100 | 


IT know, that in oppoſing this extraordinary ardour 
for going to Africa, I fhall infallibly draw two re- 
flexions upon myſelf. It will be ſaid, in the firſt 
place, that ſuch an opinion ts the eſſect of that ſflow- 
neſs, which is pretended natural to me, and which I 
give young people leave to call timidity and ſtupefati- 
on, provided perſons of ſenſe allow, that if the coun- 
ſels of others have appeared more ſpecious at firſt, the 
event hath ſhewn hitherto, that mine were moſt ſolid 
and ſalutary. On another ſide, I ſhall perhaps be 
accuſed of envying a Conſul of great merit, and of be- 

ing jealous of the glory be acquires every day, of which 
1 am not capable of bearing an increaſe. | 

But if it does not ſuffice to exempt me from ſo inju- 
rious a ſuſpicion, to conſider either my paſt life and 
condut?, the honour of having been Diftator, and frue 
times Conſul ; or, laſtly, all the glory 1 have acquired, 
as well in war as peace, and which might rather give 
me diſguſt and ſatiety, than leave room for new deſires 
my age, at leaſt, ought to acquit me of ſuch a re- 
proach. For indeed can any one imagine, that I could „ 
be ſuſceptible of jealouſy for a young man, who is not | 

old as my own fon ? During my Diflatorſhip, when 
I was in the vigour of 5 and in the moſt impor- 

ITN | 2 tant 
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tant and moſt glorious career, I returned the inſults of 
ny maſter of the horſe only with patience and mode- 
ration; and I made no oppoſition either in the Senate, 
or before the people, to the equality, as injurious as un- 
precedented; that they were deſirous to make, and 


did attually make, between him and me. I choſe 


rather to uſe aftions than words, to oblige him, whom 
all the citizens had equalled with myſelf in command, 
to place me of his own accord above him. Is it likely 
then at this time, that full and ſatiated with honours, 
I. ſhould deſire to enter the liſts, and io diſpute' with a 
young man, who, all eſtimable as be is in other re- 
ſpetts, is but entering upon the career of honour and 
glory? Will any body imagine, that, weary as Lam, 
not only of public affairs, but of life itſelf,” I have 
Agde of ſupplanting him, to obtain in his ſtead a 
commiſſion for carrying the war into Africa? No, 
wh I muſt live and die with the glory I have acqui- 
'T ſtopped the courſe of Hannibal's vittories, to 
ena 55 the Youth, who were to come after wy” to go 
farther, and overcome bim. 
But you muſt excuſe me, Scipio, if PR never 
had more regard to the eſteem of mankind and 
oon reputation than to the public utility, I likewiſe do 


not prefer your glory to the good of the State. Though 


after all, do I in any wife impeach your glory. Un- 
doubtedly, if we had not a war here, or not to do 
with an enemy, whom it were not \highty \glorious 10 
conquer, io keep you in Italy, even with the view of 


| the public good, would be depriving you, with the 


var, of the means of acquiring. honour. But Han- 
nibal being actually in Italy at the head of a: confide- 
rable army, with which be has kept it in a manner 
befieged during fourteen years, will yon have. cauſe to 
be Ki Taisfied with yourſelf, if daring your Conſulſhip, 
you effetually drive an enemy out of Italy, who has 
cauſed us fuch calamities, and given us ſo many bloody 
defeats and Y Jo have * Honour to terminate this 
2 ſecond 
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| ſecond war with Carthage," as Lulalius bad that of N 
putting an end to the firſt? 
I appeal 40 your own apt. Can you. think it 
more for your honour to have driven the Carthagini- 
ans out Spain, than it will: be to deliver Ttaly from 
the war which has deſtroyed it for ſo many, gears? 
Hannibal. is not yet in à condition to make it believed, 
that a perſon, who is for going to mate war elſewhere, 
'avoids him more out of contempt than fear. You ſay, - 
that yon are 'only deſirous to go to Africa to. draw 
him thither, and give him battle there. But why is 
it neceſſary to go ſo round about a way to'work ? why 
not "attack him 'direfily where be is ? Does not the 
order "of nature require, that you ſhould provide for 
the ſafety of your own country, before yt attach that 
of the enemy! tba peace ſhould be eftabliſhed in Italy, 
before you carry the war into Africa; that ur ſbould 
be delivered ourſelves from all fear, before ue under- 
Fs to carry ibe _ of our arms io the | 
rs? 
If you can do your country this double ſervice, why 
4 it: after baving _— Hannibal here, go and 
attack Caribage. But if "the one of theſe two advan- 
tages muſt neceſſarily be reſerved for net Conſuls, 
reflect that the firſt, beſides being the moſt conſiderable 
and moſt "glorious in itſelf) naturally leads on to the ſe- 
. cond; is tbe real ee 1, and aeg includes 
| = the honour of it. 0 
I do not mention our impoſiblity of finding ſuffici- 
"ont funds fon keeping-up' two armies at once in Italy 
mo Africu, for fitting out fleets, and fur furniſoing 
proviſions and all the munitions neceſſary for troops by 
| oo and 'tand. * Independently of that ee e hich 
is no ſmall one, ibere is no body among ſt us, that does 
0 wy conceive to '2what danger ſuch an enterprize expoſes 
Foy, in a word, Gould Hannibal be victorious, 
us march a ſecond time againſt Rome, (the gods 
| avert fo great a misfortimt from us; but what we 
SE) L 3 bave 
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have ſeen already may bappen again :) ; tben we 
were in ſo imminent a danger, could we recal ou from 
Africa, as ue did Q. Fulvius from Capua'?. \\., 
But are you ſure that fortune will favour jou in 
Africa? The unbappy deaths. of jour father and uncle 
defeated and killed with their armies in ibe ſpace of 
ibirty days after ſuch glorious ſucceſſes, ſhews you 


. * 


what you may, and what.you.ought ta, fear. 
I ſhould never haue done, if 1 ſhould enumerate 
all the Kings and Generals, who, in eſtem of having 
raſhly entered the countries f their enemies, haue been 
entirely defeated with their armies. .The Athenians, 
that wiſe: and prudent..Commonwealth, . leaving the 
war they. had in their own — 10 Sicily 
with a numerous fleet under ibe command of a young 
warrior, equally illuſtrious by his birth and-valeur. 
What was the conſequence of ſo hold an expedition ? A 
ſingle ſea-fight entirely ruined the power of that Com- 
2 vobich was the moſt flouriſhing then in the 
1 am in the wrong io quate foreign and ancient ex. 


 amplez. The ſame Africa, of which. we: now ſpeak, 


and the celebrated Regulus, are a ſad, but ſalutary, 
leſſon, which ought to teach us the great inconſtancy of 
fortune... = | BY 25% eee Vis Ko 5 
Believe me, Scipio. When from your \fhips you 
ſhall behold that potent aud warlite cauntty, you will 


' own that your Spains were only play in compariſon 


with Africa.” Aud indeed, who does not Jes the inf. 
nite difference between theſe 120\ expedition; 8. After 
baving, without any danger, or meeting a. /ingle-fhip 
of the enemy, croſſed. the ſea, which waſhes the coaſts 
of Sicily and Gaul, \you anchored. at Emporia, a 
city in alliance with the. Commonwealth, you;\landed 


your troops | there 22 which you marched to 
ci 


Tarraco, another allied 


4 


ty, without meeting any ob- 
Au & Shain in Cotes. 
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ſtacle or danger upon your route, continuing upon the . R. 47. 


lands of friends and allies, On 77 that city, Ig, 
you were received in countries guarded and occupied by 
our troops, . You found on the banks of the Therus the 
armies of jour father and untle, which even their 
misfortune, and the defire of avenging the death of 
their Generals, had rendered more formidable than 
ever. They bad L. Marcius at their bead, choſen 
indeed tumultuauſly, and by the ſuffrages of the jol- 
diers to command them, but who, except in point of 
birth, and the advantage of having pa fea through the 
great offices, might be ranked with the greateſt Cap- 
tains. Tou beſieged Carthagena. entirely at your eaſe, 
whilſt neither of the three Carthaginian armies made 


any motion to defend it. N 
All thoſe actions, and thoſe which followed, of 
which I am far from intending to depreciate the me- 
rit, are by no means comparable in point of difficulty 
to the obſtacles and dangers, which will. occur in the 
darf of Africa. We have no port where our fleet can 
anchor, no. country. inclined 10 receive us, no. city itt 
our alliance, no King who is our friend, nor any 
ace where we can either incamp or march, without 
baving the enemy immediately upon our hands. Can 
you rely upon Syphax and his Numidians? It is well 
for you to have confided in him for once with impunity. 
Raſqneſs. is not always ſucceſsful ; and fraud uſually 
ſeeks to acquire confidence in things of little conſe- 
quence, in order to make itſelf amends afterwards by 
deceiving with more advantage. on ſome 2 im- 
portance, and worth the trouble : Tour father and uncle 
were not overpowered 5 the arms of the enemy, till 
after they were abandoned by the. treachery of the 
Celliberians their allies ; and yourſelf have not had jo 
much 10 fear from Aſdrubal and Mago, with whom 
i were at war, as you bad from Mandonius and 
Indibilis, with whom you had contracted an alliance. 
„F Can 


t52 ScrpIo, Crassvs, Conſulss. 

A. R. 54. Can you rely upon the fidelity of the, Numididus, you 
OO IM who have experienced the revolt of your own ſoldiers 2 
It is true, that Sypbax and Maſiniſſa had rather 
poſſeſs the empire of Africa themſelves, than that the 
Carthaginians ſhould ; but they bad rather fee the 
Carthaginians rule there, than any other nation. 
Jealouſy at this 4ime, and different views of intereſt, 
animate them againſt each other, aud divide them, be- 
cauſe they. have nothing io fear from without. ' But 
ber them the arms of the Romans, and foreign ar- 
mies, and they will inſtantly unite, and run from al! 
arts az to extinguiſh. a conflagration, that menaces 
them all alike. Tou know that the Carthaginians have 
defended Spain with ſufficient obſtinacy, though at 
length they bave been querpewered, They will ſhew a 
much other kind of zeal and courage, when the queſtion 
all be to defend their walls, the temples of their gods, 
their altars and fire: ſides: *wwhen marck ing to battle, 
they ſhall be followed by their wwecſt ing wives, and lille 

children imploring their ie. 
And further. May not the Carthaginians, rely- 
ing upon the ſirengib and gobdneſs f their walls, up- 
on their union with' the. States of Africa, and the 
aith of the Kings their allies, ſend a new army from 
Africa into Italy, as faon as they ſhall ſee us deprived 
Ee your aid, and of that of your army? May it not 
happen, . that without detaching their forces from A. 
frica, they may order Mago, who has” quitted the 
Yands Baleares with bis fleet,” and is aftually cbaſt- 
ing Liguria, to join Hannibal? We ſhall then be in 
the ſame alarm, in which wwe lately were, when A(- 
drubal entered Italy; that Afdrubal, whom you ſuf- 
fered to eſcape out f your hands. in Spain; You who 
rely i pon blocking up all ways, not only from Carthage, 
but from all Africa... Nu will tell me, that you con- 
quered bim. And it is for that ery reaſon, that 1 
em ſorry, as well for your own honcur as the age 
n of 
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of the Commonteralib, that "you left the way to Ttaly 
open to a General, whom you bad lately defeated. © 
I cannot ſpeak more io your advantage than 10 
aſcribe to your good conduct all the | fucceſſes you bave 


Had, fince you have commanded our armies, and to 


attribute our diſgraces to the inconflancy of fortune. 
The more valbur and _ you bave in war, the 
more intereſt have Rome and all Italy, to keep ſo good 
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, 


a\tefener for themſelves. You cannot deny but that 


tbe wweight y the war is greateſt where Hannibal is; 
as vo declare, that *you only go to Africa with the 
deſign f drawing him "thither.. Conſequently it oF 
againſt him, that jou are to mak#'war either in this 
country, or that to"which yon toon go: Mill you 
have more advantage over bim in Africa, where you 
Will be alone with* your army, than in Italy, ' where 


vou will be ſeconded by your College, and bis troops? 
Does not the victory ſtill quite recent "of the Conſuls 


Claudius and Livius, 'ſhew'us of what importance i 
#5 for the tevo Conſuls to act in concert? Will Han- 


nibal not be more formidable, when he fights under 


the walls of Carthage, ſupported by the forces of all 
Africa, than in a fmall neck of Bruitium, in whith 


he is now ſhut up, and where he has fo long expefied 


new reinforcements ? What a deſign is it, to thooſe 
rather 10 fight in à place, where your forces will be 
lefs by one half, and thoſe of the enemy much more 
mmerous, than here, where yon will have two armies 
io employ againſt one, already weakened by ſo many 


battles, and fatigued with fo long and ſo laborious a 
e ene roles m9 12 - 


Tay; 


Con ſider bak difference there is between your con- 
duct, and that 'of your father.. After having been 


elected Conſul, be ſet out to command in Spain: but 


ben be received advice, that Hannibal was paſſing 


the Alps to enter | Italy, be returned immediately 
to give him battle on his deſcent from thoſe mountains. 
Aud you ' who ſee Hannibal in Italy, you think of re- 


moving 
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moving from it; not that you belieue this enterprize 
advantagious to the Commonwealth, but becauſe you 
imagine, that it will le mare for. your bonour . as 


when jou abandoned your. province and army, with- 


out being authorized either by an order of the People, 


or a decree of the Senate; and. 9 672 ay, pin to. ſea 
with two galleys only, you expoſed We or perſon 
bath the ſafety of the Commontwealth the majeſty 
of the. Roman eople, who had. 1 the Ren! T 
of their. armies 10 your conduct. 

As for me, Fathers, 1 think, that P. Scipio Was 


 lefted Conſul, not for himſelf, but far us and the 


Commonwealth ; and that the. t which he com- 
mand. were raiſed far the Me e and Itah, 


and not in order that our Q uls, aſſuming a deſpotic 


authority, as. if | they wer „ night tranſport 


them where they think fit, — make. then Anker 
ſ0 their own ambitious deſiguns. 
. Fabius, by this diſcourſe which he had prepared 


with care, brought the greateſt part of the Senate 


into his opinion. The Seniors in particular were 
perſuaded by the authority of that gręat man, and 
did not heſitate to prefer his conſummate wiſdom 


and experience to the impetuous valour of | oung 


Conſul. Scipio had gone too far to — * 
and beſides convinced with reaſon of the 

.and utility of his project, and perſonally. piqued 
with the little reſerve with which Fabius had treat- 
ed him, he was far from being inclined to ſacrifice 
his oun opinions to him. He therefore ſpoke in 


beauty 


his turn to the following effect. Fabius himſelf, 


Fathers, rightly perceived, as he owned at firſt, that 
bis opinion, might be ſuſpeZed of jealouſy.. As for me, 


1 dare nus tax fo great @ man. with any ſuch {ey 
but, either for want of his not having well explained 
_ himſelf, or becauſe be really bas the truth gain him, 


be does not ſeem to.me to bave entirely. purged himſelf - 
3 that ſuſpicion. Fur, to e 1% that. he did 


Nos 
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wot aft from envy, he enlarged in magnificent terms A Re 587 

upon the ; honours through which be bas paſſed, and Oo 
the reputation he has acquired by bis exploits; as if I 
a 40. put myſelf upon 4 foot with only common per- 


ſens, and that, if I was to apprebend jealouſy from 
any. one, it could not be from him, who, having at- 
re 45 well as he, could not be forry that Thould 
one day become his equal. He mentioned his age, and 
makes. me. younger even than bis fon ; as if the deſire 
of glory were confined to this mortal life, and did not 
extend its views to. the lateſt poſterity, I am per- 
ſuaded that great fouls compare themſelves not only 
with the Uluſtrious men of their cum times, but with 
the heraes of all, ages. As ta me, I will nat difſemble 
ih you, Fabius, I have conceived the defign' not 
only of equalling, but if I can (permit me 10 ſay it) 


| of ſurpaſſing jou: and may it noi. pleaſe the Gods, 


that either yaus' in reſpe ta me, or 1 in reſpect to 


_ theſe that ſhall. ſucceed me, ſhould fear that any citi- 


zen might reſemble us. Such a diſpoſition would be 
injurious not only to thoſe whom wwe ſhould envy, but 
alſo. to the whole Commonwealth, or to ſpeak more 
ly, to all human race . 
Fabius has very much exaggerated the dangers, to 
wahych I. fhall expoſe myſelf, if I go to Africa; inſo- 
much that he ſeemed to fear for me, as well as fo 
the Commonwealth. © But from whence on a ſudden 


proceeds thts anxiety for my. life and reputation. At- 8 


ler my father and uncle had been killed, their armies 
almaſt entirely defeated, the Spa ins loft, and four 
Caribaginian Generals at the head of four armies kept 
the while country in ſuljectiun; and laſtly, when in 
an oY for the Es — 
— Jo that the Roman — as to 
eenftge the care of a tuar Jo much deſpairad of to me 
41 the age of four and twenty : why was there no body 

Tis | then, 
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A; s 2.250 then, that repreſented the weakne _ of my years, the 


Bb -+. ugth of the enemy, the difficulties of the war, and 
he recent deaths of my father and uncle? Have we 
had at this time any loſs more bloody, than that wwe 
bad then ſuſtained” 15 Spain ? Are there in Africa 
more able Generals and more numerous armies," than 
there was iben in Spain ? Had I then' more awperi- 
ence and caparity for 'making war than I am capable 


e having at this" time! Are the Carthaginians more 


— enemies 40 1 in one” dandy than in ano. 
ther ? *% Ard 911 ·ͤ 1 * 
. ic very 47 after have defeated. and put 15 
Night four Curthagiman armies ; after I have taken 
Jo great a number of cities either by force, or capilu- 
{ation;” after I have" fubdued fo many Princes, 5, 
undi ferce and burburous nations "and carried 
conqueſts as far as i be coaſts of the ocean ; in a word, 
after having reduced all Spain under our potber, fo 


_ That there does not remain the lenſß ſhadow of a war in 
ie it is, 110 doubt, very eaſy to depretiate my action. 


I will alſo be as Eo when ¶ hade conquered tid 
fubjeFed Africa, to" leſſen the objects which we'now 
-magnify, and which," in terms full f emphaſis and 


exaggeration, we repreſent as droadful ' things 5 and 


all io keep me in Ita. 

Fabius affirms," that we have u meant of Jonding 
in Africa; that ue have no port: open th us upon the 
coaſts : and at the" ſame time be tells us of the defeat 
and priſon of Regulus, as if that n __ miſ⸗ 
carried on bis entrance into that yn Aud he 
will not remember, that the ſame lun, ang unfor- 
ꝛunate as be waß afterwards," means however 
to enter Africa; that the firſt peur he obtained very 
conſiderable advantages over the enemy, and that” be 
«vas always invincible, as long us be:had only the Car- 
thagimans to deal wb. It is therefore in vain, 
3 that yo endeavour 10 deter me by his exam- 
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Though his misfortune bad happened very lately, A+ K. Si. 
— in the preſent war, and not in the Firſt above POR 
farty years ago; tuby ſhould the defeat and captivity 
of Regulus prevent, me from going to Africa, after 
that the defeat and deaths the two Scipios have not 
prevented me from going to Spain ? Why ſhould I not 
pique. myſelf. upon rendering my country the ſervices 
which:the Lacedemonian Xanthippus was: capable f 
rendering Carthage? His example can only ſerve to 
augment 'my confidence, in ſhewing me, that a ſingle 
man may.cauſe ſuch amazing reſolutions. 
DVD alſo cite the Athenians, "who leaving. the ene-. 
my in the heart of their own country,. went raſhly to 
Sicily. But ſince you have leiſure enough to tell us theſe , 
Greek. ſtories, why don't you rather ſpeak of Agathocles, 
King of Syracuſe," who- to deliver Sicily from the ra- 
| vages, which the Carthagimian troops had long com- 
mitted. there, went to the ſame Africa, and carried 
the war into the very boſom of a country, from whence. 
it had before came io infeſt Sicily? 1 
But why ſhould we ſearch into antiquity, and a- 
mong ft ſtrangers for examples to prove how much ad- 
J vantage there is in being the invader, in removing the 
danger from our oton country, and carrying it into 
7 that of the enemy! Does not Hannibal himſelf ſupply 
6 us with the moſt immediate and ſtrongeſt proof of this ? 
. There is a wide difference between ruining foreign 
» territories, and ſeeing our own deſtroyed. He who 


0 attacks has more courage than be who defends. Be- 
- ſides which, unknown objects, and ſuch as we con- 
* ſider only at a diſtance, always ſeem moſt to be dread- 
y ed. In order to judge of what wwe are to hope or fear 
e ftum an enemy, we muſt enter his country, and ſee it 
5 with our own eyes. Hannibal was never in hopes of 
, making all the States of Italy revolt againſt the Romans, 
1 that went over to him after the battle of Canne. How 
e. much leſs zeal and attachment will ibe Cartbaginians 


find from the States of Africa; they, abo are 19 le; 
2 | Fer; 
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A. R. 547. dions in reſpecs to their allies, than and 
IO an in reſpect to * ſabjects Nr en = 

Boſides which there is a wide difference — 
Rome and Cartbage. Abandoned by our allius, — 
ſupported ourſtlves with our own forces, and by the 

valour of Roman ſoldiers ; whereas the Caribuginiun: 
employ only mercenary troops, Africans and Numi- 
dians, the moſt r e and moſt Perfdious in the 
univerſe. 

Provided I am not detained Dive; you will bear at 
the ſame time of my arrival in Africa, the ravaging 
of the while country, the preciptate retreat of Han- 
nibal, and the befieging of Carthage. Expect to re- 
ceive news from Africa, both more frequently and 
more agreeable than you did from Spain. I have not 
conceived theſe hopes It a venture. They are founded 
upon the fortune of the Roman People, upon the pro- 
tection, which we have reaſon to expe? from the 
Gods, the witneſſes and avengers of the infration of 
the treaty by the Carthaginians, and upon the alliance 
of the Kings Syphax and Maſiniſſa, in whoſe amity I 
Hall fo confide as to keep myſelf well upon my guard 
againſt their inconſtancy. = 

The circumſtances of times and Place will diſcover 
many advantages to me, which 1 cannot diſcern at 
this diſtance ; and it is the part of a wiſe and able 
General, to ſeize the favourable occaſions that offer, 
and to turn accidents to his advantage by bis = | 
conduct. 

1 fhall have Hannibal for my antagoniſt, as you 
deſire, Fabius : but I ſhall draw him after me into 
bis own country, rather than be keep me in mine. 1 

all force him to fight at bome, and Carthage will be 

the reward of the victor, not ſome half- ruined forts 
in ay 

ou ſay that Rome and Italy will be in danger, 

— J am croſſing the ſea, landing my troops in 

Africa, and advancing towards Carthage. -_ 

ave 
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have a care, Fubius, that you do not affront and in- A. R. 547. 
jure my illuſtrious collegue, in believing bim not c-. 
pable of defending his country againſt Hannibal, 
weakened, and almoſt reduced as he is at preſent, as 
you were capable of ſtopping his rapid progreſs at a 
time when he bad all bis forces, and when ing 
from three ſucceſſive victories, he marched with an 
high hand into all parts of Italy as into a conquered . 
country. fo RM | 
Afr all, though the deſign I propeſe were not the 
moſt proper for ſpeedily terminating this war, it 
would however be for our honour to make known 
to foreign kings and ſtates, that we have courage 
enough not only to defend Italy, but to attack Africa. 
It would be ſhameful for the Roman People, that it 
ſhould be ſaid, none of their Generals dared form a 
 projett like that of Hannibals and that Africa having 
been ſo many times attacked and ravaged by our 
fleets and armies during the firſt war, which had 
only Sicily for its occaſion; now, when the ſafety of 
Italy ts the queſtion, it ſhould enjoy a perfect tran- 
quility. It is time that Italy ſhould have reſt, after 
having ſuffered ſuch a ſeries of fire and ſword. It is 
time, that Africa in its turn ſhould feel the ſcourge 
which war brings along with it. Before Rome, from 
the top of her walls, ſees the enemy's army incamped 
at its gates a ſecond time; let us ſhew the Carthagi- 
mans from their ramparts, the Roman legions, me- 
nacing their country with impending ruin. Let : 
Africa be from henceforth the | theatre of the war, 
Let us repay it all the calamities it has made us ſuf- 
fer : terror, flight, ravaging of countries, deſertiun 
of allies, and all the other ills, which we have expe- 
rienced during fourteen years. | 
And this is what I bad to ſay upon the affairs of 
k the Commonwealth, and of the project of the ap- 
1 proaching campaign. I ſhould be afraid of tiring you 
t with uſeleſs and ill-timed diſcourſe if, after the exam- 
e ot ple 
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le of Fabius, who has taken pains 10 depreciate my ſuc- 


SSOP 


Ant. C.205, A 5 in Spain, I ſhould undertake io exalt my own re. 


putation upon .the ruins of bis. But 1 Fall do no- 
thing. of that kind, Harbers; and young as I am, 
1 will bave the additional honour of ourdoing a man 
of his. years in moderation and reſerve. You may 
have obſerved in my whole conduct, that, without 
ſeeking. to ſet myſelf off, 1 have always been ſatisfied 
with the eſteem 1 might have given you occaſion to con- 
ceive for me ratber from my actions, than my words. 
This is a warm diſpute, a kind of trial between 
two great men, who. each pleaded; their own cauſe 
with abundance of eloquence. I leave the reader 
to determine finally upon it. Livy does not ex- 
plain himſelf in reſpect to the ſecert motive, that 
animated Fabius in this place: but he puts a ſpeech 
into his mouth, which ſufficiently makes it known. 
It would be no wonder (and ſo Plutarch judges of 
it) that a perſon of this wiſe Protractor's character, 
ſhould condemn ſo hazardous an enterprize, as that 
of transferring the war into Africa ſeemed to be, 
and that he ſhould ſet all the dangerous conſe- 


' quences he cqnceived he ſaw in it, in their full 


light. But his warm manner of undervaluing in 


all things the great ſucceſſes of Scipio, and of leſ- 


ſening the glory of his exploits; and magnifying 
with an evident malignity his pretended faults, is very 


like the language of jealouſy andenvy. The violenc 
ardor with which we-ſhall ſoon ſee him on all occa-- 


ſions labouring to prevent Scipio's enterprize, ſeems 


to evidence the ſentiments of his heart. Fabius 
was certainly a great man; but he was a man, We 
have admired his moderation and patience in his 
diſpute with Minucius. He was at that time ſuſ- 
tained by the inward ſenſe and conviction of his 
ſuperiority of merit over his rival. But here, the 
ſight of a riſing merit, which he cannot diſſem- 


: Us and of which the luſtre, that will continually: ; 


augment, 


„n aan 142 7 


. | . CRY WO d A. 85. 
augment, may obſcure the reputation, which a 4, 35. 
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long ſeries of years and ſervices have acquired him, 


give him an upeaſineſs, of which he is no longer 
maſter, and breaks in upon that calm ſituation of 
ſoul, in Which he was in effect the poſſeſſion of a 
F THO. 18D Tet on i. 
glory, no body had yet diſputed with him. 


However it were, the Senate Were not farisfied Tipo, of- 


with the diſcourſe of Scipio, becauſe a report had r n 

ſpread, that if he did not obtain their permiſſion 10 fer, 8 

It was for this reaſon, Q. Fulvius, who had been 25, Senat, 
four times Conſul and Cenſor, called upon the 2% per- 


go to Africa, he would demand it of the People. guchin 1. 


mit Bin to 


Conſul to declare in preſence of the Senators, We- 2 to . 
ther he would refer the diſtribution of the provinces ra. 
to them, or would lay the affair before the People. Liv. xxvili. 
And as he anſwered that he ſhould a& as he 15. 
thought moſt for the advantage, of the "Common- 
wealth: VI have aſked yon this queſtion, replied 
Fulvius immediately, i- 204) rot Nee I did not 
know beforehand what your anſwer would be, and 
what you, intended to do. For you yourſelf have ſuf- 
 ficiently ſhewn, that you only intended to found, not 
20 2 the Senate ; and that if we did not imme- 
diately grant you the province you deſire, you have a 
propoſal Te drawn up to preſent to the People. 
Therefore, ribunes, I defire your aid in the refuſal 
1 make of. giving my, opinion, ſolely for this reafon, _ 
that though it ſhould be followed by the whole Senate, 
the Conſul: would. not conform to it. A diſpute aroſe | 


upon this, Scipio pretending that the Tribunes had 


no right to. authorize a Senator to refuſe to give his 
opinion, when demanded by the Conſul. But the 
Tibunes, without paying any regard to his repre- 
ſentations, decreed in theſe terms: Tf the Conſul + 
refers the diſtribution of the provinces io the” Senate, 
.zve decree, that he ſhall abide by what fhall be de- 
cided, and do not permit that the affair ſhall be 
brought before the People, I be does not refer it o 
35 1 


C 
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A. R. 547+ the Senate, we are ready to aid thoſe who' ſhall rt 
_— ta explain themſelves 8 this 3 The C04 | 
_ demanded a day to conſider of it with his Col- 
E EW It „ 
The next day, Scipio declared that he ſubmit- 
ted-to. the judgment of the Senate. In conſe- 
quence, the Senate made the diſtribution of the 
provinces between the two Conſuls without draw- 
ing lots, becauſe the dignity of Great Pontiff did 
not permit Licinius Craſſus to quit Italy. Sicily 
was decreed to Scipio, with the thirty galleys 
commanded by C. Servilius the year before; and 
he was permitted to go to Africa, if he judged 
it for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. Lici- 
nius was charged with the war againſt Hanni- 
bal in Bruttium, with the army of one of the 
Conſuls of the preceding year, at his own 
choice. The other provinces were alſo diſtribu- 
ted. The Games, which Scipio had vowed, were 
then celebrated. The concourſe of - the people 
was great, and he was preſent at thoſe Games with 
great Satisfaction. Preſents were ſent to Delphi, 
to give Apollo part of the ſpoils taken from Aſ- 
druba 


Fabius tra- Fabius not being able to prevent permiſſion 
verſes Sei- being given Scipio to go to Africa, if he thought 
Pie enter- proper, employed his whole credit to traverſe 
Feb +: þ, him in the execution of his Deſign. Permiſſion 
cas. to make new levies having been refuſed Scipio, 
Liv. xxvii. through the ſecret intrigues of his adverſary, he 
Mc in Confined himſelf to demanding, that he ſhould 


Fab. 188, at leaſt be allowed to carry with him all the 


189. voluntiers, that he could engage to join his ar- 
my. Fabius oppoſed this with his whole power. 
He exclaimed in the Aſſemblies both of the 
Senate and People, that it did not ſuffice 
Scipio to fly from Hannibal, if he did 
not alſo carry away with him all the for- 
RN „ ces 
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** ces that they had left in Italy, feeding the youth A. R. 547. 
with falſe hopes, and 2 — 6 ” he 
© bandon their fathers, wives, children, and ci- 
„ty, at the gate of which he ſaw a powerful 
<< enemy, hitherto always invincible.” Notwith- | & 
ſtanding this warm clamour, Scipio obtained what M 
* aA and ſeven thouſand voluntiers join- 0 

im. PE 
Fabius had prevented the Funds neceſſary for 
his armament to be aſſigned him. Scipio, not to 
diſguſt the Senate, did not inſiſt much upon this 
article. He contented himſelf with demanding Wonderful 
that he might be permitted to receive the different zea/ of the 
Succours from the Allies, with which they ſhould lies. 
be willing to ſupply him for building new ſhips : | 
this could not be refuſed him. We ſee. here how 
neceſſary it is to a General to acquire the affection 
of the world. The queſtion was to ſet twenty 
gallies on foot ( quinguiremes) and ten of four 
benches of oars; the zeal of the Allies was ſo A 
great, that piquing themſelves in emulation of 
each other to aſſiſt che Conſul ſpeedily, and each 
according to their power, forty-five days after the 
wood had been brought from the foreſts, the 
ſhips were put to fea entirely equipped and arm- 
Every thing being ready, Scipio ſet out for Si- 55 i . 
cily and Licinius for the country of the Bruttii. out for si. 
of 'the two armies which he found there, he org 
choſe that which had ſerved under the Conſul fn, 4 
L. Veturius. Metellus kept the command of Brattium. 
the other. The Prætors alſo ſet out for their pro- Liv. xxvii. 
vinces. 2 $45 Yb 5 456. 
As money for carrying on the war was want⸗ 
ing, the Queſtors were ordered to fell part of 
the territory of Capua, which had been confiſ- 
cated for the benefit of the Commonwealth. 
VV 1 The 
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cs The Frætor of the city had orders to take care 
that the Campanians ſhould inhabit no places but 
thoſe aſſigned them, and to puniſh ſuch as did 
„„ 2; So Sona cena 07 38 3 
3 During this campaign, Mago the ſon of Amil- 
1 car, quitted Minorca, where he had ſtaid during | 
Ttaly, and winter, and carried with him about twelve-thou- 
ſeizes Ge- ſand foot, and about two thouſand horſe, all 
Liv. ibid. Choſen youth, whom he had embarked on board 
thirty galleys accompanied with a great ' number 
of tranſports, And as there was no hopes to 
guard the coaſts, he firſt took the city of Genoa ; 
and from thence, endeavouring to excite ſome re- 
volt, he took the advantage of the occaſion of a 
war between two States of Liguria, to make an 
alliance with one of them againſt the other, and 
then entered upon action. But the was obliged 
conſiderably to diminiſh his forces by fea ; and 
having left his plunder at Savo with ten ſhips to 
guard it, he ſent the reſt of his fleet to Carthage, 
to defend the maritime coaſt againſt the enterprizes 
of Scipio, who was ſaid to be upon the point of 
going to Africa. The army of Mago increaſed 
from day to day, the Gauls, whom his reputation 
had attracted, coming in to join him. 

This news very much alarmed the Senators. 
They ordered M. Livius the Proconſul immedi- 
ately to march the army under his command in 
Etruria to Ariminum ; and the Prætor Cn. Servi- 
lius to make the legions of the city quit Rome, if 
he believed that the ſervice of the Commonwealth 
required it. He gave the command of them to 
M. Valerius, who led them to Arretium. 
At the ſame time, Cn. Octavius took around 
Sardinia, of which he was Prætor, about fourſcore 

Carthaginian barks, laden with corn for Hanni- 
bal's arm = LEES," S093 | 101-2 | 
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merits being related. Contagious diſeaſes made 
great havock both amongſt the Roman and Car- 
thaginian troops; and to increaſe the misfortune, 
the latter had abundance to ſuffer from famine. 


Hannibal paſſed the whole campaign near the 


temple of Juno Lacinia, where he erected an altar, 
which he conſecrated, and upon which he cauſed 
to be engraved in Greek and Punic characters, and 
in magnificent terms, an ample müdes al his 
IP an. | e 59 
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Scipio arms three bundred Roman Knichts at the. ex- 
pence of a like number of Sicilians. He chuſes out 


of the legions the oldeſt and moſt experienced ſol- 


diers. He takes all the neceſſary meaſures for his 
great deſign. He regulates ſome affairs of Sicily. 
Indibilis renews the war in Spain. Batlle, in 
which Indibilis is killed, and his army: defeated. 
Mandonius, and the other authors of the revolt, 
are delivered up to the Romans. Lelius ravages 
Africa with bis fleet. Alarm of Carthage. Mea- 
ſüures taken by the Cartbaginians for putting them- 
_ | » ſebves into a ſtate of defence, Maſiniſſa comes to 


Lalius, and complains of the delay of Scipio. Le- 


ius returns to Sicily, Mago receives convoys from 
Carthage. Locri retaken from the Cartbaginians. 
Avarice and cruelty of Pleminius and the Romans 
in the city of Locri, Combat in that city of the 


- Romans with each other.” Pleminius treated cru- 


elly by two Tribunes. The latter cauſes the Tri- 
bunes to be put to death with unhtard-of cruelty. 
Diſeaſe in the army of the Conſul Licinius. The 
mother: of the Gods, called Idæa Mater, is brought 
Fron Peſſinus 10 Rome. "OY Naſica is de- 


M 3 dlared 


Nothing paſſed this year in Bruttium, that 4, K. 84. 


t. C. — 
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clared the beſt and moſt worthy man of Nome. De- 
erte of the Senate againſt the tevelve colonies; bo 
bad refuſed to pay their'contingents. The ſumi lent 
the Commonwealth by private perſons are ordered 
to be repaid. © Deputies from Locri ſent to Rome, 
The mournful complaint "of "the Locrians againſt 
Pleminius. Fabius ſpeaks with cenkinry of vi- 
rulence againſt Scipio. Tbe Senate appoints com- 
miſſioners io examine the affair of Pleminius, and 
the complaints againſt Scipio. The commiſſioners 
fet out for Locri, Pleminius is condemned, and 
- ſent 10 Rome. The commiſſioners arrive at Sy- 
racuſe. Scipio is fully vindicated. Return of the 
commiſſioners to Rome. Death of Pleminius. Sci- 
pio' highly pra — in the Senate. Reflexion upon 
Phe condu#3 of abins i in hel fo Seipia, . 


A. R. 5. Bs Samir Gebe, 
A. Sg. P. Lrerxius Cx Assus. 


Scipio arms CI PI O was no ſooner arrived in | Sicily, than 
three bun- he formed many corps of the voluntiers, who 
fred Ro. had followed him thither. But he reſerved three 
man beg hundred of the handſomeſt, youngeſt," and moſt 


ee. a vigorous men, which he kept about his perſon 
/ike num without arms. They could not imagine what this 
% % diſtinction meant, nor for what they were intend. 
| Lir.axia ed. In the mean time he choſe amongſt the Sici- 
lians, moſt conſiderable by their birth and fortune, 
three hundred horſemen, to go with him to Africa, 
and aſſigned them a day when they were to aſ- 
ſemble, and appear before him mounted and 
equipped as he had ordered. This war, which 
was to tear them from the boſom of their country, 
and expoſe them both by ſea and land, to labours 
and dangers to which they were not accuſtomed, 
gave them extreme anxiety; as well as their fami- 


lies, On the * fixed they preſented themſelves 
before 


* 
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before Scipio with their arms and horſes. I under- ak 22 
fand, l that General to them, ba? there are Sing 
ſome amongſt you, who are very averſe to going with _ 
m to Africa. "Thoſe who are of this mind will do 
me a pleaſure. in declaring it now: They may be af- 
ſured, that” I ſhall not take it ill of them in the leaſt; 
liking much better that they ſhould explain themſelves _ 
Bere, than that they ſhould defer | their complaints 
when woe ſhall be x the ſpot, where they will be 
only uſeleſ5 ſoldiers to the Commanuealth, © One - 
'mongſt them was bolder than the reſt, and made 
no- difficulty to on to Scipio, that be would re- 
main in Sicily, if he might be allowed that liber- 
Dung man, ſaid Scipio, as you Heal your 
mind fo ingenuouſly, I am going to ſupply yon with a 
| ſoldier who ſhall take your place, and to whom youu _.. 
ſhall deliver your 0 borſe, and all your other 
; pref of way. rry bim bome wüh you imme. 
Ae ately, and take Food ** be is taught to do the 
exerciſe, manage an horſe, and handle his arms. The 
N having accepted this condition with 
Joy, Scipio gave him one of the three hundred, to 
whom he had not yet giyen arms. All the eſt, 
ſeeing their "comrade diſcharged without having 
diſpleaſed the General, excuſed themſelves as the 
| rk had done, and gave their place to him that 
was preſented to them. In this manner thręe hun- 
dred Roman horſe were equipped at the ex 2 
of as many Sicilians, without coſting the C 
monwealth any thing. The Sicilians took kn 
themſelves. the care of inſtructing and exerciling 
them; and it was faid, that they became an ex- 
cellent body of cavalry, and did the Common- 
wealth 6/4 ſervice in ſeyeral battles. He chaſes 
| Ho 1 reviewed the legions, and choſe out = oldeft 
the "deft ſoldiers, eſpecially thoſe who had ſerved nd e 
under M. Marcellus, becauſe he believed them the * ime' 
beſt diſciplined and fitteſt for beſieging cities, from 2 
M 4 the gien. 
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1 Scipio, Craxus, Confals. 3 
A. R. 547+ the experience they had of that of | Syracuſe, 
ante G. 68. which, had continued ſo long, For Scipio pro- 
poſed nothing leſs at this time than to. attack and 
We DE oo ado. 
He tale: The winter approaching, he diſtributed his ar- 
, my into the cities, ordered the ſeyeral States of Si- 
— 3 cily to ſupply him with corn, in order to {pare 
for bis that which Cain, hp from Wars cauſed the 
great de- old ſhips to be careened, and ſent t. em under the 
Aan. command of C, Lælius to plunder the coaſts of 
Africa, laid the ne ones upon their ſides near Pa- 
lermo, becaule having, been built in haſte with 
green wood, it was neceſſary that they ſhould re- 


— . ff o 


main dry during tlie winter. 

He .. Having taken all the meaſures neceſſary for put- 

22 ting himſelf into a good condition for opening the 

Sicily, approaching campaign, he came to Syracuſe, - 

which had not yet well recovered the ruge ſhocks 

the had. undergone: during the war. The inhabj- 

'tants coming to him to requeſt, that he would 

: cauſe eſtates 0 be reſtored whach ſome. Italians had 

taken from them during the war, and kept with 

the ſame violence even ſince the Senate had decreed 

their reſtitution, he thought himſelf principally 

obliged to cauſe the public faith to be obſerved. 

It was for this reaſon that he reinſtated the Syracu- 

ſans in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, firſt by an 

edict, and then by giving judgment againſt ſuch, 

as perſiſted ↄbſtinately in retaining their prey. 

This act of juſtice gave a ſenſible pleaſure, not only 

to thoſe, who had the advantage of it, but to all the 

other States of Sicily, who, out of gratitude, made 

the greateſt efforts to aid Scipio in this war, It 

was this goodneſs and juſtice of the Generals and 

Governors of provinces, which cauſed the Roman 
Sapernment to be re verd. 
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Düring this ſame campaign, a dangerous war 2 547 
broke out in Spain, at the inſtigation of Indibilis I | 
Prince of the Illergetes, who had no other reaſon for renews the 8 
revolting than his eſteem alone for Scipio, Which 3% _— 
roſe ſo high as to inſpire him with contempt for all 4. Krir. 
the other Captains of the Commonwealth. He 2. 
was convinced, that he was the only General App. 276. 
ie that remained of the Romans, all he reſt hay- 
ho ing been killed by Hannibal. That it was on 
that account only, that after the defeat of the 
te two Scipios 1 in Spain, they could find none but 
«© him, that they could ſend to ſucceed them; and 
6 „that afterwards, ſeeing themſelves ' extremely 
| * puſhed i in Traly, they had been obliged to re- 
| ct call him to oppoſe Hannibal. That, beſides 
= that thoſe, who actually commanded in Spain, 
; were. Captains only in name, all the veteran 
1 troops bad been drawn from thence. That the 
, ſoldiers who had been left there, were only ra 
troops, who would be terrified at the ſight of 
145 the leaſt danger. That there never would be ſo 
Fe * favourable an occaſion for delivering Spain from 
he. yoke of the Romans, Thar the Spaniards 
hag been ſlaves till then, either to the Cartha- 
.** ginians, or the Romans, and ſometimes to both 
* nations at once. That the Carthaginians had 
„been driven out of the country by the Ro- 
. mans: that if the Spaniards would unite, and 
act in concert, it would be eaſy for them to 
| 80 drive out the Romans alſo, and to reſume the 
manners, laws, and cuſtoms of their forefa- 
be thers, by delivering themſelves for ever from 
be all foreign ſubjection. By ſuch diſcourſe, he 
by made not only his own vaſſals, but the Auſetani, 
and other adjacent States, take arms. In very 
few days he aſſembled thirty thouſand foot, and 
. four thouſand horſe in the country of the Sederani, 
Where he had ordered them to rendezvous, 
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yo  Scipro, Cxassus, Conſuls. 
4d $47- On another fide L. Lentulus, and L. Manlius 
. a Acidinus, who commanded for. the Romans, did 
nat think it proper to neglect theſe firſt motions, 
that might have important conſequences. Having 
joined their forces, they entered the country of the 
Auſetani, and croſſing it without putting it to fire 
and ſword, they arrived in view of the enemy, 
from whom they were not above three miles di- 
ſtant. They tried at firſt the method of negotia- 
tion, to induce them to return to their obedience, 
and to lay down their arms. But the Spaniards 
made no anſwer, hut ſending out their cavalry 
againſt the Roman foragers, to whoſe aid that of 
the Romans came; which occaſioned a battle of 
the horſe, in which nothing memorable paſſed on 
„ nn ons OR ne, 
Battle in The next day à battle enſued in all the forms. 


which 1n- Boch ſides fought with great courage. The vito- 
dil s 1 was long doubifol, dll che Kaz (Indibilis) 


The Spaniards who eſcaped diſperſed firſt into 
the country, and then retired to their reſpectiye 
cities. They were afterwards ſummoned by Man- 

donius to hold an aſſembly : in which, weary of 
the war, they complained . bitterly of thoſe who 
had induced them to renew it, and were of o- 
pinion, that Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the 


Romans, to deliver up their arms, and to ſubmit 
again to their power... When thoſe deputies ar- 


_ rived, in the camp of the Romans, after having aſ- 
cribed the revolt to Indibilis, and the other great 
5 nn ho. 


1 
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, moſt of whom had been killed in ale de 
„ they ſubmitted themſelves, and their whole 
natives; to the victors. The Roman General an» 
ſwered, that they would accept their offer only 
upon condition, that they would deliver up Man- 
donius, and the other authors of the revolt; that 
otherwiſe they were going to march their armies 
into the country of the Wlergetes, Auſetani, _ 
the other revolted States. 
The deputies having this W in he Mandonius 
aflembly, Mandonius” and the other ' chiefs were d be . 


ſeized — and delivered up to the Ro- bs | 


mans. The Spaniards were granted peace, but revolt are 
double taxes were laid upon them for this year; delivered 
corn was demanded of them for fix months, and , the 
habits for the army ; and thirty of the States were 
obliged to give hoſtages. The revolt of ——— 
having been quelled in this manner in a 
time, and without much difficulty, —. whole 
forces of the Commonwealth were turned _—_ 
Africa.” 

0 Li ius icing ebe Hippo 1 
night, made the ſoldiers of the fleet quit the ſhips 28% 4. 


at day-break, and led them to plunder the coun- or ry wy 
try. As they found no reſiſtance from the inhabi- Li xi. 


tants, who were as quiet as in time of peace, they 4. 
put all to fire and ſword. The news of it, when 
carried to Carthage, filled the city with terror and 
conſternation, It was given out, that the fleet of 
the Romans, commanded by Scipio, was arrived: 
r ———— — Sioily. | | 
As, on this firſt landing, they could not exactly Alarm of 
know either the number of the ſhips, of which Cantbege, 
the enemy's fleet conſiſted, or of the ſoldiers who 

ravaged the country, fear, always ingenious) in 
augmenting the evil „magniſied the danger. They 
in abandoned themſelves at firſt to ter- 
yor oo then to fad and gloomy _ 

| reflections, 


| 
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ds reflexions, in conſidering that fortune had ſo 
"A changed face in reſpect to them; that after. hav- 

an ing ſeen their victorious army incamped at the 

cs gares of Rome, after having defeated” ſo many 

« armies of the enemy, and ſubjected all the States 

of Italy either by treaty or force, they them- 

* ſelves were upon the point of ſeeing, by a moſt 

<<. fatal. reverſe of fortune, Africa ravaged, and 
Carthage beſieged by the Romans; with this 
„difference, that they had much fewer reſources 
than the Romans for ſuſtaining the like calami- 
* Now «1 *© Ties. That the people of Rome, and the coun- 
N the * — of the Latines, ſupplied them with a Youth, 
t chat ſeemed to ſpring up again out of their own. 
% ruins; and to multiply in ſome meaſure after 
vengtheir great defeats. That as to them, neither 

«6; Carthage,” nor the country, could furniſn them 

% with ſoldiers 3 that they employed only the 

<<.» mercenary" troopꝭ of Africa, always ready, up- 

non the leaſt hope of more gain, to change 

% maſters, and to break their faith. That of the 
„two Kings, who were formerly their allies, 
** Syphax had no longer the ſame attachment for 

| them, fince his conference with Scipio, and 
. ..* * Maſinifſa"had openly abandoned them, and 
vas become their greateſt enemy. That they 
had no longer either hope or reſource. That 
< beſides, Mago had not fucceeded in arming the 
States of Gaul aginſt the Romans, and had not 
yet been able to Join Hannibal. And laſtly, that 
the reputation of Hannibal himſelf c 
every day, us well as his forces“. 
ren The fame terror, which upon the firſt news of 
4 ſh. whe arrival of the Roman fleet, had damped and 
| #aginians diſcouraged them, rouzed them afterwards, and 
1% put "they began to deliberate upon the means of defend- 
_ jhen/e5%! ing themſelves againſt the danger that threatened 
of defence. _ Ie was reſolved, chat levies ſhould be im- 
maeldiately 


Scipio, CxAssus, Conſuls. 17 
mediately made both in the city and country; that 4%. pave; 44 
officers ſhould be ſent into different parts of Africa, WOT 
to fetch auxiliary troops; that the city ſhould be 
fortified; that proviſions and arms las well offen- 
ſive as deſenſive ſnould be brought into it; and 
that a fleet ſnould be fitted out to be ſent te Hippo 
againſt that of the Romans, 511 1607 1k OP 
At the time that they were employed in theſe 
preparations, they were at length informed, that 
it was Lælius, and not Scipio, who chad arrived ; 
and that he had brought no more troops than were VA 
for making incurſions into the country, 
but that the weight of the war was-ſ{till in Sicily. 
This news gave them time to breathe; which id 
not prevent them from ſending Ambaſſadors im- 
mediately to Syphax, and the other Kings of the 
country, to put them in mind of the alliante, that 
ſubſiſted between them and the Carthaginians. 
They ſent ſome alſo to King Philip, with orders 
to offer him two hundred talents of ſilver (two 
hundred thouſand crowns) to induce: him to 
Sicily or to Italy. They alſo ſent deputies to Fly, 
by whom they recommended it to their Generals to 
employ, in order to keep Scipio there, all poſlible | 
means for ſtriking terror in the Romans. As to 
Mago, with the deputies they ſent him five and 
twenty ſhips of war, ſix thouſand foot, eight hun- 
dred horſe, ſeven elephants, and very conſidera- 
ble ſums of money, to be employed in raiſing the | 
auxiliary troops, with which he might be in a con- 
dition to approach Rome, and to join Hannibal. 
Such were the meaſures, which the Carthaginians 
took to ſecure themſelves againſt the p of the 
hoes 54g Mofinifſa 
In the mean lime 1 nd ab. ſpoils a 
in the country, which he had found without de. Lælius, 
fence. or troops, when Maſiniſſa, who had received s. re 
| advice: of the arrival of a Roman fleet, came to ”"_ * 
Q2 him /ewneſs, 
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Ant Gao ©. e ae i. of the denn of —— 
to ne Scipio, repre- 
ſenting to him, That he ought already to have 
„ come to Africa with his army, whilſt the Car- 
e thaginians were in a conſternation, and Syphax 

was employed in a war with him (Maſiniſſa). 

% That that Prince was actually at a loſs, and 
fluctuating between an Alliance with the Ro- 
«mans, and one with the Carthaginians. - But 

* that if time were given $9 his affairs in 

* order, he would not obſerve any part of the en- 

2 he had entered into with the Romans. 
That he ſhould therefore uſe all poſſible inſtances 

«© with Scipio to induce him to come as ſoon as poſ- 

** fible to Africa, That as for himſelf, co 

he had been obliged to abandon his dominions, 

** he ſhould not fail however to join the Romans 

with conſiderable aids of infantry and cavalry. 

< For the reſt, he exhorted Lælius to remove 

% from Africa, adding, that it was very 

6 ble, that the fleet of the enemy was failed from 

© Carthage, and adviſed him nat to give it battle 

*in Scipio's abſence.” After this conference, 
Lelius re. Maſiniſſa took his leave of Lælius; and the lat- 
5, ter ſet fail the next day with his ſhips laden with 
TOE: plunder, and returned to Sicily, where he im- 
_ - Scipio the advice given him by Maſi- 


Mage re- wry IA at the famerime, the ſlips which had 


ceive; con- been ſent from Carthage to Mago, arrived in Italy 
> au near Genoa. Mago, in conſequence of the orders 
Liv. — A which he had received, raiſed as many troops as 
. was poſſible. The Gauls did not dare to ſupply 
| him with any openly, becauſe the Roman army 
was actually either in their territory, or the neigh- 


bourhood. M. Livius made the army he com- 


manded, march from Etruria into Gaul, and 
joined Sp. Lucretius, with deſign either to advance 


Scipio, Crassvs, Conſuls. 17 5 
to meet Mago, in caſe he quitted Liguria to ap- 1 
proach Rome z or, if che Car remained 0 
quiet in a corner of the Alps, to continue in the 
country in the re of Aran: for 
covering Italy. N 

When Lelius returned: into Sicily, Scipio ar ani - 
mated by the Remonſtrances of Maſiniſſa, had no. 
leſs impatience to go to Africa, than the ſoldiers to 
follow him thither, when they ſaw the immenſe 

plunder Lzlius had brought trom thence. - But 
this great project was ſtill retarded by a leſs im- 

portant enterprize, of which the occaſion offered 
itſelf indirectly. The queſtion was to retake the 
city of Locri, which in the general defection of 

Italy, had quitted the Romans, © geared the 
Carthagmians. N 

Upon Advice which Scipio received at Syracuſe Loeri re- 

of an intelligence ſecretly carried on for putting 228 
Locri again into the hands of the. Romans, he ee 
cauſed three thouſand foldiers * thither from Liv. xxix 
Rhegium, and charged the or Q. Plemi- — . 
nius with that enterprize. "Elimſelf advanced to 
Meſſina, to be nearer at hand to receive neus of all 
that paſſed. The three thouſand men being ar- 
rived in the night at Locri, were received into the 
citadel, from whence they fell upon the Carthagi- 
nian ſentinels, whom they found aſleep. In the 
trouble and confulion of ſo unforeſeen an attack, 
the Carthaginians ſtruck with terror, and withour 
thinking of defending themſelves, took refuge in 

the ſecond citadel : for there were two at no great 
diſtance from each other. The inhabitants were 

maſters of the city, that being placed between 
the two enemies, was upon the point of becoming 
the prey of that, which ſhould remain victorious. 

Every day ſkirmiſhes paſſed between thoſe who 
'fallied from the two citadels. Q. Pleminius com- 

Ree the — and Amilcar the Carthagi- 


nian 
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2 nian garriſon, and both calling in aid from the 
neighbouring places, gradually augmented the 
number of their ſoldiers, At length Hannibal 
| himſelf: marched to the aid of his troops and the 
Romans. would have been overpowered, if the 
people of Locri, exaſpetated by the pride and 
avarice of the eee had not declared for 
their antient allies. 
As ſoon as Scipio. was informed of what paſſed 
at Locri, and that Hannibal in perſon was upon 
the point of arriving there, that he might not 
ſuffer the troops to periſh, whom he had ſent into 
à danger, out of which they could not extricate 
themſelves without help, he ſet out inſtantly from 
Mleſſina, where he left his brother Lucius in his 
place. Hannibal was already arrived upon the 
banks of a river, which was not far from Locri, 
and, from thence, had ſent a courier to his troops, 
to order them to draw the Romans and Locrians 
on to a battle as ſoon as it was day, and to continue 
it, till he ſhould come to attack the city on one 
fide, whilſt every body ſhould be ' attentive to 
what paſſed on the other. The Roman fleet how- 
ever arrived at Locri ſome hours before night. 
Scipio landed what troops he had brought, and 
before ſun-ſet entered the place with them. The 
next day the Carthaginians having quitted their 
| fortreſs; began the battle; and Hannibal, having 
reſolved. to ſcale the city, already approached the 
walls, when on a ſudden the Romans, having 
cauſed the. gates to be thrown open, made a yigo- 
rous ſalley that very much ſuprized him, for he 
did not know, that Scipio had entered the place. 
They killed two hundred men. Hannibal made 
the reſt retire into his camp, as ſoon as he knew 
that the Conſul was at the head of the enemy; 
and having cauſed . thoſe who were in the fortreſs to 
be told to take care of themſelves, he * 
e 
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the following night. The Carthaginians, e A 
themſelves abandoned, choſe the next day to ai . 
fire to the houſes; which: were in their power, in 
order to ſtop the enemy hy the tumult, Which the 
flames, would: gecaſion; ant having quitted the ci- 
tadel, they rejoined Hannibal before night. 100% 
Seipip i Seeing that the enemy had abandoned 
their citadel and camp, afſetnhled: the Locrianggs 
and having giren them a ſevere, reprimand: upon: 
the ſubject of. their revolt he puniſhed: thoſe, with 
death who had been the authors of it, and gave 
their eſtates to the heads of zhe oppoſite uy 
way of reward for their javiolable fidelity. F 
added, in reſpect to the Locrians in ggeneral, ? 
*$ — 1 would not take upon him either to grant 
e favour to, or inflict puniſnment upon, them. 
That they ſhould. ſend deputits to the Senate, to 
e whom alone it belonged to determine their fate. 
That in the mean time, what they might be aſ- 
<6 ſured, of was, that notwithſtanding their infide - 
< lity to the Roman People, they would find. it 
better to be under the Romans juſtly, incenſed, 
<« than they had been under the Carthaginians 
<6 whilſt; BY friends | and, allies.“ Afterwards, 
having: leſt Pleminius as his, lieutenant to guard the 
city with the troops he had brought thither, he re- 
ale to Meſſina with thoſe chap mein bim⸗ 
f. d. barmmo> [£m 1260 init 5 
Whilſt the Locrians bad been 9 Car: P Arp 
thaginians, they had been treated with.ſuch haugh- and 0 
tiges and cruelty, chat, One would; think. they 2 „,, 
might have born moderate Steen not only he Ra- 5 
with patience, but almoſt With a kind of joy. nan in 
However (WhO would believe it |, Pleminius, and on 4 i of ' 
the Roman ſoldiers, who guarded the city r Liv - — 
his command, fo; far exceeded Amilcar and the 
Carthagipian garriſon i in all kinds of exceſſive ava- 
rice and inhumanity, * might be ſaid, they 
Vor. VI, propo- 
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A.R:347- propoſed to themſelves jels to exce} t ene | 
RY Ei adn —— rs thy 

crimes, ' In the bad treatment Whieh the: com- 
mandant and ſoldiers made the unfortunate irhabi- 
tants ſuffer, they omitted nothing, that makes the 
poor and the weak hate and deteſt the Power of 
the great and the ſtrong. There were no kinds f 
infamy and cruelty that they did net nA upon 
them, their wives, und children. Their avarice 
did not ſpare even ſacred things, and, "tot! te 


mention the —— other tèmples, # roſe ſo 
| highs to take away the treaſure of that of Profer- 
pina, upon which, h o, no one hid” preſumed 


to lay hands except . — only, Who afterwards 
thought with horror of that ſacrilege, and believing 
himſelf purſued by the divine vengeance, brow 2 
back into the rn all the r- he had ta 
out of it. | Gs: H 
The ſtorm which Pyrrhus ſuffered after this is 
crime was conſidered as a puniſhment from hea- 
ven: and Livy accordingly | Aeribes in this place 
to the wrath of the gods, the fury and rage with 
which all thoſe were ſeized, who had ſhared in 
this laſt facrilege, and which armed the com- 
manders againſt the commanders, and the ſoldiers 
againſt the ſoldiers, to deſtroy each other W a 
barbarity that hath no example. ö 
Condat of Pleminius had the principal . in the 
tbe Re. city, and the troops under him Which he had 
_ way brought from Rhegium, and Scipio had ſent two 
mince, legionary Tribunes thither from Sicily, ' who in 
treats tewo like manner commanded the ſoldiers he had 
e given — we _ as = — Pleminiuss fol- 
diers was ing off with a filver cup, 'purſued- 
Li, Ear p che People of the houſe where he had mln le, 
he accidentally met in his way the Tribütes Ser- 
ius and Matienus, who took the cup from him, 
Tick b had ſtolen. * 
ut, 


n and ll bis le his ran to g 547. 
him chat, moment, as well as the 4 5 8 55 
Tribunes ; ſo, that their numbers 15 ſenſibly increa- 
.ſingion-both ſides wich. ine tumult, a battle at laſt 
enſued iin form, between the tr of Pleminius | 
3 the Tribunes. The ſoldiers { Plami- _ 
A r ee to their leader, ſhew- 
og hip ir 8 IM the blood wich which A wa 
y were covered, raiſing, great, cries, exaggera- - 
. 
Puting to aving called AS y.the 0 
vlleſt names during che battle. 
That commandant. thereupon, in excel ive rage, 
-quitted his quarters. inſtantly, 908 hay! ring, ſum- 
moned the ribunes heſore him, after having or- 
2 to be ſtript, he — them to 
be whipt-with rods. Some time paſſed before this 
0 order could be executed, becauſe the I ribunes de- 
fended themſelves, and implored the help of bir 
ſoldiers. Accordingly the latter having been a 
prized of hat paſſed, ran from all. parts of 
city, as, if che ſignal Pad b been. given for a The 
wich the enemy. Upon their artival they . ſaw, 
that they had already began to flea, their officers 
with rods. This | ſight; tranſported them with a 
rage ſtill more violent than their ſirſt; ſo that for- 
getting in a moment, -pM;ophy the.xeſpet 4 85 WM. 
they owed; the majeſty of the command, but 
rrampling all ſenſe off hymaaity yr, foot, 7a & 3) 
ne enn the. I. ictors pf, Rleminius wah 
the / utmoſt eruelty, Tben having, cleared their 
anne een Ab that could.;defend him, they fel! 
a; Pleminias himſelf; gave him a thouſanjeg 
ows,afid, after having; gf his age fond, cars, 
ef him Wraoſt dead cypgn;the pot. n „tet is 
--:: Sipiovhaying been.apprized of his at Meſſina, Seri, 
a * hecſtilb was, regumed gd Locri in one alloy, — Fong 
2 N of-the; aftur, hei gave for of 
| the Pleminin. 
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. 4-3: 449 the cauſe in favour of Pleminius, continued him in 
ant +95" the authority he had in the city, declared the Tri- 
bunes criminal, and ordered that they ſhould be car- 
ried to Rome to the Senate in chains. After this he 
returned to Meſſina, and from thence into Sy racuſe. 
' Pl-minias But Pleminius, full of fury and rage, complained, 
puts the that Scipio had not done him entire juſtice, and 
revo Tri- perſuading himſelf, that no body was a better 
— Bal udge of the puniſhment ſuch an injury deſerved, 
death with 7 g 
unbeord. ef than he who had ſuffered it; he ordered the Tri- 
crueliy. bunes to be brought before him, cauſed them to 
be ſlead with a thouſand ſtripes, and after having 
made them ſuffer all the torments it was poſſible 
to imagine; not contented with having ſeen them 
expire before his eyes, he cauſed their bodies to be 
thrown upon the dunghill, and forbad that inter- 
ment ſhould be given them. He treated the prin- 
cipal perſons of Locri with the ſame cruelty, who 
had been to complain of his oppreſſions and in- 
Juſtice ; and from thenceforth, his anger and re- 
venge made him redouble the exceſſes, to which 
only his avarice and brutality had inclined him be- 
fore. He thereby not only became himſelf rhe 
object of the curſes and abhorrence of the public, 
but reflected diſgrace upon the General Who had 
put Eb ian bn yoo! .. 
\ , Dijeaſe The time of the aſſemblies for the election of 
fpread: in Confuls approached, when letters from the Conſul 
of bz En. Licinius were received at Rome, by which the Se- 
ful Licini- nate were informed, that a diſeaſe ſpread in his 
uw. army, that himſelf had it; and that it would 
Tir. xxix. «© have been impoſſible to oppoſe the enemy, if 
b * the ſame diſtemper had not alſo ſpread in their 
camp with ſtiil greater violence. That for this 
„ reaſon, not being able to come to Rome him- 
„ + ſelf, he would, if the Senate approved it, no- 
e minate Q. Cæcilius Metellus Dictator, to hold 
die aſſemblies in his place, That it was Pro- 


* 
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„per te diſmiſs Metellus's army; becauſe on 7 8 5 
66 one ſidde, it was of no uſe, as Hannibal had put 1. 

“ his trogps into winter- quarters; that beſides the 

« diſtemper made ſuch: horrible havock amongſt 

« them, that not a ſingle ſoldier of them would 

<<. be left,” if they were not ſeparated aſſoon as 

<< . poſſible.” The Senate anſwered the Conſul, 

that they leſt him at liberty to act therein as he 

| ſhould judge moſt een for che good of the 

eee | 

The Romans were 4 little Jilturbed 5 in thought * 3 

upon account of its having rained ſtones, (that is a ws bro 

to ſay large hail) that fell freq uently enough during 77 1dza 

this year: which had obliged them to conſult the Mater, is 
books of the Sibyl. An oracle was found in them, 2 

that declared; that when a foreign enemy ſhould/,%" to *. 
— thor war into Italy, the means of -conquering Rome. 

iving him out again, was to ſeek the god+ Liv. xxir. 

| Iſs how Mater at Peflinus, and to bring her to Are bell 
— This Goddeſs was alſo called Rhea, Ops, Annib. 

the mother f the Gads,, and the epithet Idæa came 345: 
from mount Ida in Phrygia, where ſhe was adored 
with a peculiar worſhip. The moſt revered of 

her temples was in the city of Peſſinus. The Se- 
nators were the more affected with this predicton 

found in the Sibyl's books by the Decemviri,, as 
cheiweputics, who had carried the offering to Del- 

Phi, of which we have ſpoke above, reported 
that Apollo Pythius, after having accepted the 
ſacriſice, had anſwered, That the Romans were up- 

on the point of gaining a much greater victory over the | 
enemy, than that which had occaſioned the ſending of 

| thei preſents, that bad been offered io bim. To 
theſe two motives. of hope, they added: the extra- 

ordinary confidence, which had induced Scipio to 

demand the province of Africa ; z. confidence, 

| "rhat-might. be conſidered as an] aſſured. preſage, 

that he would 3 war to the Wrong 
VI 3 
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of the Romans. Therefore to haſten the aceom- 
pliſhmear' of the fates, preſuges and oracles; that 
promiſed them victory, they conſidered! the mea- 
ſures that were to be taken for bringing the ged. 
deſs to NS. O Able — 4 6 Vi e 

For this purpoſe they ſent M. Valerius Lævi- 
nus, who Nad been twice Conſul, Ambaſſador to 
Attalus King of Pergamus, with whom they had 
been allied in the war againſt Macedonia 3 per- 


ſiuaded that Prince would readily ineline to de 


© every thing in his power, that might be agrecable 
do the Roman People. Lævmnus had four col- 
ſlegues with him. Five galleys (Quingatremes) 
were given them, in order chat they miglit appear 
with dignity amongſt the ſtates they were ſent to, 


| to whoin it een thought proper to give n high 


Alia, they touched at Delphi, where t 


idea of the Roman People, In their voyage to 
con- 
ſulted the oracle, to know what ſuccels ch 

- ſhould have in the enterprize that was the purpoſt 
of their commiſſion, - They were anſwered, That 

&© by the aſſiſtanee of King Attalus, they ſhould 
&© obtain what they went ſo far to ſcek. That 

«6 when they brought the goddeſs to Rome; the 
** ſhould cauſe her to be received by the wortkieſt 
man of that city. They arrived at Pergamus, 
from Whence Attalus, aſter having teceived them 
in a very kind and honourable manner, conducted 
them to Peſſinus in Phrygia. He there put inte 
their hands a ſtone; which the inhabitants held in 
great veneration, calling it be mother of the gods, and 
told chem they had only to carry it to Rome. 
When they were upon the point of arriving, 
M. Valerius Falto, one of the deputies, ſet out 
before to give notice of the near approach of the 
goddeſs, and to tell them to find out the beſt man, 
and the moſt worthy to feceive the guddeſb, as che 
dmncle of Pelphi had edge 
Mi = CF + 3 fici ty 
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9 Senate t mine who the beſt 75 $47 
Xt. 2 Commonwealth as 15 (a) There, was e 
＋ 4 1 ſays 70 who would * [pay 
| acquired, te all the 
dignities, that. 


. Pg Ar 7 EE 
| ſuffrages of enate or Pe car | 
archives of the State, ſays an Author, 4 . | 

triumphs related in them, and I 45 ir 

1 2 2 1 to sf lding 50 

the foe 0 has is there Sp 5 
ems: e —.— „as it; merits the pre- 
ferencę to whatever elle is moſt thipings and mo 

purſued. But 6 is 8 t amongſt. {o 

| many gear en of ſuch high renown, and whoſe 

merit was ſo 3 confeſſed at Rome, ſp ho- 

nqurable a n ſhould fall upon a * 

man not quite ſeven and twenty years o 

This was Publius Scipio, firnamed Naſi * „* of Scipio Ne- 

Cneus, 2 was killed in Spain. It is u bn e 

for us, that hiſtory does nat inform us what quali- ort hi 


f "ey . ch Senate to pa men in this _ the 
| 018 _ F, 


Commor;- 


1 05 pio had orders to go to Oſtia to 52 anal. 
15 wo all the Roman ladies, to take 


LEE PT 8. 


855 pred 5 ee juſtly 


of the women. hen the veſſel entered t Sueton. in 

ber, an accident ha Key if we may believe hi- Tb. c. 3. 
2 7 4 ned, great ſurprize and affli- 
Be ped on 3 gigen, and it was 


1 BY e — it 3 e 
e inta, one e Roman ladies, 
hoſe ene s Ph, es Prep. dubjops 0 * 


lica | totos faſtos, on . / 


1 . 5 
"hb ny 
2 «ule LY b 'm Ae = — 2 mbeum 0 


fra — P. r Plebis: VAL  reperies, 
yr 7 ge r III * 
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43.547: effect of tos much cite in eri Pf 
"prayed the gods that, if tlie ſuſpicions ee 
of her virtue were without foundation] , the up, to 
which ſhe had made faſt her girdle in order to dra r 
it, might follow her; which happened that wo- | 
ment. Scipio haying entered it, took che g 
deſs from the hands bf che prieſts, and carried her 
to ſhore,” where ſhe. was feceiyed by the Roman 
ladies. They ſucceſſively ſhared in the honour of 
2 fo glorious a burthen, and entefec che 
, from which the whole Feople came dt to 
de the goddeſs, and all the way'vaſcs ſtoking 
with incenſe were placed to honour her® ag "the 
paſſed, At the ſame time all places reſountded 
with the prayers addreſſed to her, to enter cy RP 
auſpiciouſly as into her abode, and to eſtabliſh her 
refidence there. And laſtly, ſhe was placed in the 
Ge _ remplec of victory upon mount Palatine, and this day. 
became a feſtival with che Romans from thenceforth. 
+ There was not a fingle citizen to the loweſt; 'who 
did not carry his offering to mount Palatine. The 
following days the ceremony of the“ Lett ernium 
was pertormed, and garnes were exhibited; whic 
were called Magalefiz, that'is the great Games, fro om 
: name of the goddeſs, great motber of the Gods, a 
For the reſt, as we have faid before, s god- 
deß ſought with ſo much'care, brought from ſuch 
a diftance, expected with ſo much impatience, 
reteived with ſo much joy and ſo many marks of 
vene ration, was nothing but a' ſtone without form 
5 'or ſculpture. Can we read of divine honours ren- 
derred to this vile ſtone” by a people ſo wiſe in 
other reſpects, without deploring the fad effects of 
idolatry, and without returning. thanks with the 
warmeſt gratitude to the God of "Mercy: who, has 
ae Nei 


8 This feaſt has been ſpoken of elſewhere. c 
$11 % * Con- 
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We en to the bier Fe of oe Geng) Decree of 
war Fin the Carthaginians. Whilſt the Senators 2 Sexare 
Wee deliberating upon the recruits for the legions, — a 
ſornevof” thei remonſtrated, that the Common- Jonies, wh» 


wealth,” by the favour of the gods, being at 54drg/u/ed 
lengthy delivered from the dangers and fears, which farm ſo | 


had alarmed it during ſo many years, it was time tingents. 
to ſüffer ne longer what thoſe unhappy con) junctures Liv. xxix. 
hac obliged"them to tolerate,” This propoſal ha. 15. 
ving excited the curiolity and attention of the Se- 
* 25 they added, that the twelve Latin colonies, 
: which, in the Coriſulſhip of Q Fabius and Q. Ful- 
7 had teſuſed to furniſh their contingents, had 

joyed dur ing almoſt fix years an entire exemption 
From all the ines of the war, as an honourable 
ivilege. rs them for their good ſervices 3 
ut t the GdtifuP and obedient allies, in reward 1 
Wer fidelity; were exhauſted by levies made 
Fear in th countries. eee n 

This diſcourſe putting the Seriitors in mit of 
ind of rebellion, which they had almoſt forgot, 
ade time revived the rage and indignation 
ir deſerved. Accordingly the Senate, being de- 
ſirous that this affair ould be regulated before 
any other, decreed, that the Conſuls ſhould order 
the twelve colonies in queſtion, each to ſend their 
magiſtrates and ten of their principal citizens to 
Rome. T bat when they ſhould arrive they ſhould 
tell them that each ſhould ſupply the Roman 
People with twice the number of foot they had 
ever furniſhed ſince the enemy were in Italy, 
© when the "levies were greateſt; and with an 
er hundred and twenty horſe ones and above, 
at * That if any of them he be 

66 
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82.5 e ſhould be allowed to ſupply three foot ſoldiers 1 
e for each hoxſgman,} But os they ſhould take 4 


Tank care to ch men of eac h kind 9 that were ea- 
< ſieſt in their circumſtances, and to ſend them 


fe nk Italy to all places that had occaſinn for 
„vas | oy, th That, if any of them ſhould 0 P 
cer, their. my e ee 
ry — « laid under arre | wichaut b 2 
| 1 22 when they dem deg. i ity, 8 till ors 

| 3 55 That further, the fame Pay! 
j x of one for every TE 1 8 their va- 
| h KI 1 ey „ „ 4 f. e | ſons and 


Aut. © 
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j * cording to the method od uſed amongſt the 

| | e People; and that the.,cenſars.of che 2 
|; 
| 


in The — 2 Gd 


*, make de that, fe. were * up apc cng 
egg che direction of che Law,” 
In virtue of this decree, the magiſtrates and 
priv ipcipal perſons of the colonies. were cited to 
Rome, where the will of the Senate was declared 
| to them in reſpect to the troops and the tax. 
They all declared, more or leſs, againſt an ex- 
h action, Which A to them exceſſive... They 
þ repreſented, 7 were not able to fupply 
B „ ſo great a e ſoldiers. That they could 
= 80 = AR furniſh the contingent mentioned in the 
} 
| 
| 


< treaty, That they ed as. à favour, that 
e they might be permitted ta enter ile Senate, in 

45 order to make their remonſtrances. That they 

Frhad got deſerved to cruſhed in ſuch a man- 

meg but „ be deſt deſtroyed, nei- 

fault, vor the anger of the Senate, 


Ach 

make them furnjſh,more ſoldiers than they 
had, . The,Conlyls, without abating any thing 
ha Tag deen ecraN's: ——— 
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aui ſem home the magiſtrates! into their colonies in 805 5G: 
order to raiſe the troops, daclaring to them 
<- that: they: ſhould have no audience, till they 
* brought the men required of them.” Thus ha- 
ving nothing to hope in the Senate, they made the 
levies them in the twelve colonies, and 
caſily found the number of ſoldiers: demanded, be- 
cauſe their youth had time to increaſe, during fo 
many years as they had enjoyed a total exemption... 
Another affair, which had been buried in filence 75: /ums 
ill longer than the former, was afterwards pon 
paſed. by L. Valerius Lævinus. He: faid, that 1 it wealth by 
was proper at length to repay to many private ?rivete 
the ſums they had thought fit to advance 7e 
the Commonwealth in his Conſulſhip, and 3 bai. 1 
—— — — XXix, 
gether, That no body ought: to: wonder at his 16. 
making it a perſonal intereſt to ſee the publick faith 
diſcharged,' as he had not only been Conſul the 
year that money had been lent, but that himſelf had 
propoſed that voluntary contribution, the public 
treaſury being exhauſted, and the people not being 
in a condition to pay the common taxes. This 
opinion pleaſed the whole Senate; and the Conſuls + + 
having been deſired to bring the affair upon the 
carpet, it was decreed that thoſe debts ſhould be Ap 
diſcharged: in three payments, of which the firſt 
ſhould be made immediately by the Confuls for the 
current year, and the two others by. thoſe: who. 
— in office the. third and fifth years follows by 
g. N 22 Nen 
The araiiat: of ith deputies Sas Locri, ho Deputies 
came eo Rome to complain of all the ills they fuf- un Ceeri 
fered,” and of Which they had not been apprized- n. 
till now, ſuſpended all other buſineſs, and en- Liv. xxix, 
groſſd the attention of the whole city. The pub- 16. 
lic indignation declared itſelf leſs againſt the crimes 


wad iety of Pleminius, chan che inex- 
pe aganſt 


. 
4 
| 
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A. R. — cuſable negligence of Scipio in an affair of ſuch 


importance, and his blind indulgence in reſpect to 
an officer univerſally: condemned: for theſe were 
the things imputed to that General. The (equet 
will ſhew with ,whar foundation. 


The deputies of the Loctians, to the number of 


ten, in mourning habits, carried olive branches in 
their hands, according to the cuſtom of the Greeks, 
when they aſked favours; and preſenting them. 


do the Conſuls, who were ſitting upon their Tri- 


bunal, in the Forum, they proſtrated themſelves 


=o N their feet with lamentable cries and grbans. The 
Conſuls having aſłked them, who they were, and 
wirt they would have, they anſwered, that they 
were Locrians, and that they had ſuffered ſuch 
ceruel injuries from Pleminius and the Roman ſol- 
dieers, as the Roman People never inſſicted upon 


the Carthaginians themſelves. They deſired per- 
miſſion to addreſs the Sonate, in order o N 
their miſery to them. 


Cemplaint When they had obtained nl "che! eldeſt of 
of the Lo. them ſpoke to the following effect: 2 know, Fa- 


criant 4 


gainſt Ple- thers, that in order to your e, rigbtly f our 


minis. 


complaints, it is neceſſary thats you' ſhould know: in 


Liv. xxix. ,t manner Locri Was. delved. up 10 Hannibal, 


17, 18. 


and bow we returned tu our duty o you, 5 Ha- 
wing driven out the Carthagiman garriſon. For, if 
we can demonſtrate evidently io you, tbat the public 
council of Locri had no ſhare in the: revolt, and that 
it uns not with our conſent, hut by our ſtrenuous en- 
deavours and courage that you regained poſſeſſion of 


dur city, you will he more fenfibly affeſtad with the 


atrucious and enormous outrages,, with which your 


© lieutenant and nee have. overwhelmed good and 


N. 


e N 70 lis oy „nn i111 
_ I believe it Mopar Fi Shar rs 2 explanation of 
the cauſes that - occafioned : this double revolution, 10 

another time z and that, 2 regſons. Hinſt: iu 


— {dg * | order 


_ ConnpLivs SN RON TUS, Conſuls. 489 
our that this affair may be treated in the preſence A B. ot 
Bripio, db 'retook our city, and is an irreproa hens: 28 
vineß of all we' may have done, good or bad: and 
-inthe- ſecond place, in whatſoever' manner we may 
bave acted in reſpect to you, we certainly N 
—— the evils we bave been made to ſuſfen. 
Mee cannot deny, Fathers; that as long as Anilear | 
was in our city with his Numidians and Africans, we : 
did ſuffer inbuman and borrid treatment from them: 
tut-that bears no compariſon to what we now under- 
go. I beg, Fathers, that you cuil nut take offence 
of bar I am going to ſay, and which" I do not repeat 
without extreme repugnance. 1t may aftually be ſaid, 
that all mankind expett in ſuſpence which of the two 
People, the Romans: or | Carthaginians, ſhall become 
maſlers of the Univerſe. Now, if the choice were to 
be determined by the injuries we have. received. from 
the Carthagimans, © or thoſe we atiually. now receive 
From your garriſon; there is no body that could not 
prefer their government to yours. And however," theſe 
are be ſentiments of the Locrians in reſpect to-you. 
N ben we ſuffered much leſs cruel treatment from the 
Caribaginian garriſon, we bad recourſe to your. Gene- 
ral. And now when we undergo from your.g 
injuries, that far exceed the moſt «cruel buſtle, -—_— 
is to you only that we addreſs our complaints.” . 
. Pleminius, pour licutenant, was ſent 10 Sees 
to retake it from. the Caribaginians, and continued 
there with the ſame troops he bad employed for the ex- 
Pieditian. This officer,. ( for the exce/5-of our injuries 
give us courage to ſpeak freely) bas nothing either of 
» the-man,. except the form, or of the. Roman, except 
te babit and language. Ile is a monſter in nature, 
lie thoſe which fable ſuppoſes to bave ſeized the Strait 
\ <ohich ſeparates us from Sicily, for the misfortune of 
 +#boſewobo ſail along the coaſts "of botks And were be 
| tbe only one bbb exerciſed his auarice, "cruelty and 
' brutality over your allies, we. might perhaps, by our 
3 ; pal tence 5 
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2e e negligence of Scipio in an affair of ſuch 


importance, and his blind indulgence in reſpect to 

an officer univerſally: condemned: for theſe were 

the things imputed to that rg The ner 

will ſhew with ,whar foundation! : 

The deputies of the 8 Fee of 

ten; in mourning habits, carried olive branches in 

their hands, according to the cuſtom of the Greeks, 
when they aſked favours; and preſenting them 
do the Conſuls, who were ſitting upon their Tri- 
baunal, in the Forum, they proſtrated themſelves 
At their feet with lamentable cries and grbans. The 
| Conſuls having aſked them, who they were, and 
what they would have, they anſwered, that they 
were Locrians, and that they had ſuffered ſucn 
c ruel injuries from Pleminius and the Roman ſol- 
diers, as the Roman People never inflifted upon 


the Carthaginians themſelves. They deſired per- 
miſſion to addreſs the S. in order £0: age 


their miſery to them. | 
Complaint + When they had obtained 2 te eldeſt.of 
oY _ 2 them ſpoke to the following effect: I tnot, Fa- 
got inf ple. thers, that- in ordar to your judging rightly of our 
minins. complaints, it is neceſſary that: you” ſhoutd know: in 


Liv. xxix. qyhat: manner Locri was deliver d up to: Hannibal, 


17, 15. and bot dur returned 10 our duty to you, after ha- 
wing driver out the Carthaginian garriſon. For, if 


we can demonſtrate evidently io you, "that the public 


council of Loeri had no ſhare in the: revolt, and that 
it was not with our conſent, but by our ſtrenuous en- 
_ deavours and courage that you regained poſſeſſion: 20f 

our city, you will be more fenſibly affetied El 

. atrocious: and enormous outrages,, with - 

«. , Hentenant and ger have: ewe $a good "ond 
Ales be nad e Jo abaegim gon ili: 
07 .di * I believe it proper 10 reſets e explanation of 
tbe cauſes that - occafioned : this double revolution, 10 
another time's and that vun: regſim. Nint. in 


aldgiuo order 


_ .CorngLIvs; SMM RON TUS, Conſuls. 22 
orler that this Fair may be treated in the preſente 
Blripio, who 'retook our city, and is uni —— ac 4 
witneſs" of all ue may have done, good or bad \and 
in ibe ſecond place, in whatſoever" manner we may 
bave adted in reſpect to you, we certainly des 
——— phe evils we bave been made to ſuſfern. 
Mee cannot deny, Fathers, that as long as Aniilear 
"ers in our city with his Numidians and Africans,” wwe 
did ſuffer inbuman and borrid treatment from — 
* that bears no compariſon to what we now unter- 
I beg, Fathers, that you will not take offente 
| — ber Fam going to ſay, and which'T do not repeat 
without extreme repugnance. It may aftually be ſaid, 
that all mankind expełt in ſuſpence which of the two 
People, the Romans or Carthagmians, ſhall become 
maſters of the Univerſe. Now, if the choice were to 
be determined by the injuries we bave received from 
"the Cartbaginians, or thoſe ue atlually now receive 
from your garriſon, there is no body that could not 
prefer their government to yours. And however, theſe 
are the ſentiments of the Locrians in reſpect 10 you. 
M ben we ſuffered much leſs: cruel treatment from the 
Caribaginian garriſon, we bad recourſe to your Gene- 
ral. And now when we undergo from your garriſon 
injuries, that far exceed the moſt "cruel 2 it 
is to you only that we addreſs our complaints. 
2. Pleminius, your lieutenant, was ſent to Loi? 
15 retake it from the Caribaginians, and continued 
there with:the ſame troops he bad employed for the ex- 
-pedition. . This officer,. ( for the exceſ5 of our injuries 
give us courage to ſpeak freely) has nothing either of 
the man, except the form, or of the. Roman, except 
| the habit and language. Ile is a mon ter in nature, 
lite thoſe which fable ſuppoſes to bave ſeized the Strait 
; ©, which ſeparates us from Sicily, for the mizfortune-of 
> || + #boſe who ſail along the coaſts of both. And were be 
tbe only. one who exerciſed his avarice, cruelty and 
p N over your allies, we. might\ perhaps, by our 
FAY Pal ience 7 
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yo ComnBLws, SEMPRON10S; (Conduls. 
A.R. 548 patience, ſuffice far that gui pb as deep and immemſe 5 vas 
Lee. But he has given ſuch a 10 licentionſneſ; 
and diſorder, that he bas malle every centurion, every 
ſoldier, a Pleminius. There is not one f them Leo 
docs not rob and plumder; ꝛciho Aces not heat, wound 
and murther : not one, who does not nauiſb the mar- 
tied women, und the youth of both ſexes, after having 
torn them by force out f the arms f — — 
2E a our city \15 in à manner ta orm; 
q | —— 2255 plundered. Nigbt and day the mourn- 
; ful cries f women and children taken. by foroe, and 
carried aſt, are heard. Jo ſay all in one word, there 
1 is not a family, not 'a perjon, at Locri, who has not 
il «ſuffered their fbare in the miſeries I ſpeak ; and 
q -there is no kind of injuſtice, violence and diſgrace, not 
r rind OY in gen 
But there is one circumſtance: that affe us more 
zban all the reſt, becauſe it regards the gods; and in 
 ehich it is not indifferent thet-yow ſhould bo informed, 
becauſe it might, i it paſſed with impunity, druto 
down their vengeance upon you. Me have in aur 
city a temple of Proſerpina, the ſanktity of which you 
uo doubt have heard mentioned at the time when. you 
were at war with ——— caſt _ Prince dear 
for having taken the treaſures but \of tbat temple, 
bes had hitherto been inviclable. His fleet-2vas 
ſhattered by a dreadſul ſtorm, and all tbe ſhips that 
had the. treaſures of the goddeſs on board, were daſbed 
to pieces upon aur coaſt. So terrible a diſaſter at 
- length opened the eyes f that Prince, nottuith- 
ſtanding his pride and haugbtineſs: he owned, that 
\ there were gads, and having cauſed all the momey be 
Had taten to he amaſſed, he cauſed it to be xarried 
© back into the tempie of Proſerpina. This ſatiʒſaction 
dlid not prevent him from being unfortunatè all the reſt 
ef bis life. Having bern driven out of Italy, be 
ended bis days at Argos by a death equally; unhappy 
" and\unworthy of his paſt glory. 5 
SJE Iv4 / OUT 
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Nur Liratanam and Tribune, though woll ac: 2080 
qbainted with 'this fußt, 22 UH? | 
nmure, baus bowever not rofruiniu from laying their” 
acrilegious hands upon theſe ifrafares, and to voma-* ; 
minate rDenefoes, vbeir rafts, and guns foldiers with b 
ſo ubominadle"a prey. I fhould be'afraid; eee en, 
von did u — care ro erpiatt chen ſutniige by " 
extaiplary reparation, that the. goddeſs w’, , 
dengeance of on yout' — rages i mourn 
N, "us Ybe bas alrrady 'of the criminal. They baud” © 
Med i partios. Plemiaius commanded on of | 
them, und tbe leg / Thibunes wore at the bead of 
the bther. They have come o bd ſeveral _ 
with 10 left: badge and fury, uban if they wer 
failing with the Ney have — 
ted unheardof cruelties on both ſides. Aud in bis 
uren door the n une ng vieler ber 
15 Gnesen. 100 vi rn 
"ifs 10 what relates ro the aer have fuftuined, 
we-neither have bud, nor ever bali have, recourſe to 
any but yourſelves 10 avenge then; We do not aft you 
i give credit io our complaints immediately,, and that 
Jon ſhould condemn Pleminius unbeard. Let him up- 
. in perſon: let him bear our avon ſations, let bini 
voſute Them I in any ding toe buve 'adoanced, 
there be found ube dtaſt exuggeratiun, ue do not.re- 
fuſe 10 be delivered up by roger al bis co. alt 
his brutal. 2272 3604 nin 
When the dep ties had lows! ſpeaking; \Babivs | 
aſked them, naive they had complained. ro:8ci- 
pid. They unſwered, That they had ſent de- 

* e te Wim: but thar he s engtofled/by 
making pfeparations for The war, and hat he 
* was actually either embarked, ur upem the 

point of embarking for Africs; That beſities, 
Gl they had experienced che Lieutenant's inflaence 

*:with the General, when upon his cakingcogni- 

Vance of the'affair heb that offioer dd the 
7 "Om ++ Tribunes, 


8 


/ 
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ConxxzfIus, SEMPRONIUS; Canſuls; 
aa Tribunes, he had cauſed the latter tobe put in 
A ee, priſan, Whercas he had continued chat S 
in place, though at leaſt) as criminal, or W 
. | 2 more ſo, than: them.“ W aas d Th 
| Fabius After this account, the Loe ess er e. 
#711 8:3. nd the: Sevate-rook. the, matter into conkideration. 
pio wich Many ſharply attacked, not only Pleminius, but 
ee Scipio himſelf... 2. — ſpoke * VEE: 
run. warmth; in reproaching Scipio, , That he Was 
Liv. xrix. 4e. horn to corrupt military diſoipline. That ac 
cc oordingly in Spain the ſedition of his ſoldiers 
cc had done the Commonwealth more hurt than 
cc the arms of the Carthaginians. That by a li- 
< cenee hitherto unknown amongit che Romans, 
«© and purely tyrannical, he ſometimes acted in 
ec reſpect to the troops with exceſſive indulgence, 
<« and ſometimes with a rigour that roſe even o 
© cruelty. He concluded, that Pleminius ſhould- 
< be — to Rome, and kept in priſon till his 
< trial; and that, if the accuſations of the Lo- 
2 crians ſhould. be proved true, he ſhould be 
<« ſtrangled in priſon, and his whole fortune 
< ſhould be — That Scipio ſhould be 
<« recalled to Rome for having quitted his pro- 
< vince without the Senate's: permiſſion; and that 
<< the Tribunes of the People ſhould be prevailed. 
e upon to make the People diveſt. dimm ef dis 
% command. That the Locrians ſhould be an- 
4 ſwered, upon their being called in, that the Se- 
* nate and People had no ſhare in the oppreſſions 
<<, they complained: of, and were highly affected 
„with — That they ſnould be told, e were 
<./conſidered. at Rome as perſons of worth and 
c honour, and as good and faithful allies. That 
_ <-their wives, children, and eſtates ſnould be re- 
t ſtored to them. That an exact account ſhould 
ebe taken of the treaſures plundered, and that 
Fee nN ſhould be replaced in the vi 
te p e. 


te ple, That a facrifice' of Senad Get de z Wh 
offered, aſter previouſiy confulting the college 
* of Pontiffs;/ to know from them the ceremonites' 
<< neceflary” to be obſerved in it, to what gods to 
« addrefs, and what victims it was neceflary to 
<< offer for expiating the ſacrilege of thoſe who 
had plunderd the treaſures of Proſerpina. And 
e laſtly, it was his opinion. that all the ſoldiers 
in garriſon at Locri ſhould be tranſported to 
Sicily, and that four cohorts of the Latin allies 
_ *© ſhould be ſent thither in their room.? 
The diſpute between thoſe: who favoured Scipio 
and were againſt him, prevented the voices from 
being taken, or any thing determined that day. 
Beſides the crimes of Pleminius, and the miſery 
of the Locrians, that General was reproached with 
dreſſing himfelf * unbecoming a ſoldier, and eſ- 
pecially a Roman. To this was added, That 
*< he paſſed his time in hearing rhetoricians and 
<< philoſophers, and in judging of the ſtrength'and' 
e addreſs of Athletæ. That his officers,” and his 
*< whole houſe lived in the fame efſeminate man- 
ner in the midſt of the pleaſures of Syracuſe. - 
That he ſeemed to have forgot Carthage and 
<< Hannibal. That his whole army weine; 
ein the ſame licentiouſneſs, which had c 
e the ſoldiers of Sucro and thoſe of Loeri, was 
more formidable to the allies of the Roman | 
* Won —— e w The benz 
h theſe accuſations, partly true and partly nominate 
falſe, were ſupported with ſome probability,” the —4 . 
Senate gave in to the opinion of Q. Metellus, who g.ire inte- 
with Fabius in all points, except what-con- he 4 
cerned the perſon' of Scipio ** What would be . % Lo 


„ wi A. - acid 44 


61 e laid he, if after having — Scipio 8 : 
| "1 plaints 4. 
* 1. 1 ng 4 * lia 8 ue in umbulate in Sci 
and. ſandals, gf Were pecu- 0 | 3 5 


liar tothe Greeks,” Cum 8 e iv, XXiXo 
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CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſuls. 
ung, for recovering Spain, which 
“ he hath Ws ip with great prudence and va- 
& bur; if after — . —— him Conſul to ter- 
„ minate the war; if at the time that he gave 
fy reaſon to hope that he would force Hannibal to 
% quit Italy, and would conquer Africa, we ſhould 
recall him on a ſudden from his province, and 
<« force him to return to Rome with Pleminius, 
« by. condemning him in ſome meaſure without 
46 hearing him; and the rather as the Locrians 
e have declared, that it was in his abſence they had 
«© been oppreſed with all the ills they complained 
<« of, and that in conſequence, ' he could be re- 
i proached at moſt with only having had too much 

« indulgence for the commander he had left in 
& their city. That it was his opinion, that the 

1 Prætor M. Pomponius, to whom Sicily had 

6 fallen by lot, ſhould be made to ſet out in three 
< days for that province; that the Conſuls ſhould 
« ſend ten Senators as. commillioners, with two 

i Tribunes of the People and an ZEdile along with 
„ him; and that the Prætor, with this council, 
5 ſhquld take cognizance of the whole affair. 


That if they ſhould diſcover, it was by Scipio's 


<<. conſent the violences complained of had been 
< exerciſed-ypon the, Locrians, ihat then he ſhould 
& ** he opgered: to quit his province. That in caſe 

ſhould. be gone to Africa, the two Tribunes 


1 — the Zdile, Wich ſuch two. of. the commul- 


; 5 t ſioners, as the, Prætor ſhould chuſe, ſhould ſet 


46 out immediately for Africa: the Tribunes and 


„ Adile, to bring Scipio back to Rome , and 
the two commiſſioners to command the army, 
0 till a new General ſhould be ſent in his place. 
That if, on the contrary, M. Pomponius, and 
© the ten commiſſioners of the Senate, ſhould 


find, chat Scipio had no ſhare in the misforcynts 
2 | Fu of the eee he OE continde at. the | 


* head 


— 
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head of has rope ee cf on aas ear ae. RR. 
cording to his plan.“ | 
The decree of the Sende baving been drawn 25, ... 
up according to this opinion, which was very mifioners 
wiſe and well limited, the Tribunes of the People 4 out. for 
were deſited to chuſe our of their number, or by Fin, 
lot, the two who were to ſet out with che Prætor 1, dem. 
_ and» commiſſioners.» The college of Pontiffs was ned and 
conſulted upon what was neceſſary to be done for /zu! 4 fo 
expiating the thefts! and ſacrileges committed at 7; Xrix. 
Loeri in the temple of Proſerpina. The Tribanes, 20, l. 
who ſet out with the Prætor and the commiſſioners, 
were M. Claudius Marcellus, and M. Cincius Alt- 
mentus. A Plebeian Edile was. — with 
them, who was, by their order, to ſeize! Scipio, 
in caſe he ſhould reſuſe to obey the Prætor either in 
Sicily or in Africa, if he was gone thither, and 
to bring him to Rome, in virtue of the ſacred and 
inviolable authority annexed to the office. of the 
Fribabes of the People. This eouneil thought 
— — to ait to been befote ap: ene 19 


— ed by laging Plaines in m, and 
ſending him to Rhegaim,! wich thirty two of his 
accomplices. After which their firſt care was, 
according to the inſtructions they had received, to 
perform all that religion required for the ex piation 
of the ſacrilege. Having therefore ſeized all the 
money, that Pleminius and his troops had plunde- 
red, and added to it that Which they had brought 
with them, after having replaced the whole in 
tho temple of the * they 3 2 
facrilice of expiation. 

The Prætor afterwards. aflerabled: the Garriſon, h 
and ordered them to quit the city, and to iheamp 
in the midſt of the country, forbidding every fals 
dier, upon pain of the moſt ſevere pubilſhment, 


Wn ma the place, or wh Carry; AWAay any _ 
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= os with him, that did not belong to him. He then 


whereſoever they found them, and to call for what- 
ever might have diſappeared. But above all 


gave the Locrians permiſſion to take their effects 


things, he commanded, that all the free perſons 


ſhouſd be delivered up, threatening the greateſt 
chaſtiſement to thoſe who ſhould preſume to re- 
tain any one whatſoever. And laſtly, having aſ- 


ſembled the Locrians, he declared to them, ** that 
„ * the Roman Senate and People reſtored them 
1 their liberty and laws. That if any of them 


% was deſirous to accuſe Pleminius, or any other 


* 2 they had only to follow him to Rhe- 


„ gium. That if they intended to accuſe Scipio 


ein the name of their city, for having either or- 


<* dered or approved the violences, that had been 
* committed againſt them, they ſhould ſend their 
$4 deputies to Meſſina, and that he would there 
„ examine the whole affair with his council.” - - 

The Locrians gave great thanks to the Prætor 


a commiſſioners, and to the Roman Senate and 


People, adding, that they would accuſe Plemini- 
us. That as to Scipio, though he ſeemed little 
10 ſenſible to their miſeries, he was a 
** they choſe rather to have for a friend than an 
enemy. That they were fully convinced, it 
vas neither by his order, nor conſent, that ſuch 
enormous oppreſſions had been committed. 
That he had either believed Pleminius too 


much, or the Locrians too little. That there 


+* were perſons who naturally were enemies 
to crimes, to deſire they ſhould not be commit - 
ted; but who had not — 2 to 

{+ puniſh them when they were. 
This diſcourſe, which Juſtified Scipin; gave the 
Prætor and commiſſioners great pleaſure, who were 
thereby diſcharged from a very ungrateful part of 
diver commiſſion, " wy condemned — 


CorntLiivs, 2 Conſuls. 19 7 


and with him about two and thirty more, whom 28525 pros” 
they ſent to Rome bound hand and foot. As 
to themſelves they ſet out for Sicily, in order to 
examine in perſon, hether the reproaches made 
Scipio upon his particular conduct and the littte 
diſcipline of his army, had any foundation, and 
to 1 account of them nee to the 
Senate. 144 75 
Scipio hadg reteived: Andes, ave they. ar . The — 
proached- Syracuſe, prepared to vindicate him Gr e, 
by effects, and not by words. He made his troops Syracuſe. 
aſſemble, and gave orders, that the fleet ſhould! Scipro is 
hold-irſelf in readineſs, compleatly manned and , vi 
equipped, as if he was give the Carthaginians Liv, xxix, 
battle that very day both by ſea and land. The 22. 
day they arrived, he received them at home with 
| abundance of reſpect and politeneſs; and the next 
morning; ſhewed them both the ſea and land ar- 
mies, not only in a condition to give the enemy 
battle, but each exhibiting the image of a battle 
in their different manner of exerciſe. He then 
conducted the Prætor and commiſſioners to the 
magazines and arſenals, where they found in a- 
bundance, and in the beſt order poſſible, all the 
proviſions, arms and machines neceſſary in war. 
The ſight of theſe en e l as well in groſs and 
in general, as in detail and particular, filled then 
with ſuch admiration, that they remained fully 
convinced, that if the Carthaginians could be con- 
quered, it muſt be by this General and this army. 
They therefore exhorted Scipio to go to Africa 
with the protection of the gods, and to accom- 
pliſh, as ſoon as poſſible, the hopes which the Ro- 
man People had conceived the day when. all 'the 
centuries: had elected him Conſul ; and they ſet Rias 1 
out from Sicily with the ſame joy, as if they were % cn. 
returning to Rome to carry the news of the victo- „ 
7 n and not oe the grand” preparations, * 
O0 3 which | 


+ * * | 
4 % 7 
$7 1 zo. * _ * 


PT. 
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A. A, 5. which Scipio W . himſelf 8 
— dition to obtain it. 0 LES 
Death of Pleminias and his amomplies having — car- 
Pleminius. ried to Rome, were immediately pag in priſon: 
. and at firſt, having been brought before he Pro- 
ple by the Tribunes, they found them ſo much 

— — againſt them by the injuries they had 

done the Locrians, that there ſeemed no ay of 

quently made to appear in che Forum, che mutila- 
tion of Pleminius in effect of catching the eyes of 
ttzhe People, made compaſſion inſenſibly ſucceed to 
Hhhatred and indignation ; befides which, regard for 

Saipio, though abſent, contributed much, ne 

tze multitude in their-favour. 

Authors differ concerding the manner in btb 
that wretch ended his life. According 20 ſome, he 
died in priſon before the Beaple had paſſed ſen- 
tence upon him. Others ſay, he remained ſome 
years in priſon ; at the end of which, having pre- 
yailed upon ſome abandoned wretches to fer the 
city on fire in different parts, in order to e by 
favour: of the tumult, he'-was R and 

| ſtrangled in the dungeon. 

Scipio As tp what regards Scipio, his alin, was never 
pigh,y ap: treated-any where but in the Senate, in which all 
the Senate, the commiſſioners and Tribunes unanimouſly ſpoke 

with ſuch great praiſes of: his fleet, his army, and 

perſonal merit, that all the Senators unanimouſly 

— that he ſhould go as ſoon as poſſible to 

Africa, leaving him at liberty to chuſe out of the 

troops in Sicily thoſe he would take wich him, and 

thoſe he ſhould leave behind to guard the province, 

KNefegian Thus ended the important commiſſion given to 

on oo ſeveral. of the principal magiſtrates of Rome; of 

N _ which.the chief object was Scipio, for whoſe: ad- 

D 2g vantage it terminated :; but it did no hond ur to Fa- 

Se. b * juſt eſteem the ces 
| EXa 
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exalted merit had acquired him, his conduct in re- A. R. IFN 


ſped to Scipio; gives room for vi 
of jealoufy and envy; vices alone capable of fu 

lying the moſt glorious reputation. He oppoſes 
that young General's deſign of going ta Affe; 
and he does it with a rancour and inveteracy that 
ſavour ſtrongly of thoſe bad 
vered and diſguiſed, perha even to ma - un- 

der an apparent zeal Not: 2 public good. The 
defign havin = roved in the Senate againſt 
his opinion, Jojs | his whole credit ta th w 

the execution o i by preventing him from being 
ſupplied with the neceſſary funds, and from being 
permitted to make news levies. Scipia 
ſurmounted all theſe obſtacles, and gone to Si by, 
Fabius catches at flying reports againſt him, 
without farther enquiry concludes for — 
him, and diveſting him of the command. Can 
we fee in ſuch a proceeding the wiſdom of an od 
man ſo worthy. of veneration in other reſpects ? 
We have here an effect of (a) ſelf-love, ſoothed 
and ſuſtained by long ſucceſs, and of a too great 
eſteem for one's own 3 Alt which can . 
no rival. 


(4) Nimius ſui ſuſpectus, & 8 end. aaa. ry 
a mortldat Siam e 


cluded- in it are, the arrival of Scipio in Africa, 
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ROMAN. HISTORY. 


act 10 


HIS * . 
- "five years, from the 548th to the 552d 
year of Rome. The principal facts in- 


the burning of two of the enemy's camps, the de- 
feat and taking of Syphax, the hiſtory of Sopho- 
niſba, Hannibal's departure from Italy, his defeat 
at the battle of Zama in Africa, and peace grant- 


ed to the D r terminates ow! 0 
cond Punic ur. l e 0 


SECT. 1. 


8 marries Sophoniſba; the 4 Tir 95 Aſdru- 
bal. Syphax renounces his amity with Scipio and 
| the alliance of the Romans. Scipio conceals the 
infiaclity of Syphax from bis troops. Scipio re- 
pairs io Lilybæum, and prepares every thing for 
the departure of the fleet. It jails. The fleet an- 
chors in Africa, Conſternation of the country and 
cities. Scipio ravages the country, after having 

©: defeated a detachment of the Carthaginian cavalry. 
| Maſniſſa joins Scipio. Action between the caval- 
ry. Hanno is defeated, and killed, by Scipio. 
Scipio ravages Africa. He undertakes the . 77 

lica, 
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ia, and is obliged to ſuſpend it. Conuęys ſent 

1 Scipio. - The: Conſul 'Sempronius is defaatad y 
Hannibal, and ſoon. after. beats bim in his turn 
3 advantage. The Conſul Cornelius keeps 
Etruria in ae. Extravagant and indecent con- 


duũ of the e Liu ond: 2 

2 15 wk” 1 
NI. 9977 ee e, * 
1 > anni er 4 1 ie gin Nenn n 
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THILST. eien d by dba * 
che affairs I have been relating, the Cartha- marries | 
ginians on their fide took meaſures againſt the de. Sher, 
ſigns of their enemy. They had — ſentry- 22oghter. 
boxes, and beacons upon all the promontories, Liv. zzix. 
And after having paſſed the winter in perpetual ap- 23: 
prehenſion and alarm, | informing themſelves of 
every thing, and trembling on every advice they 
received, they at length concluded an alliance with 
: Syphax, which was of no ſmall importance 
for, ir defence: and deprived Scipio of one of 
the principal ſupports, upon which he had relied, 
in forming his plan for invading} Africa. Aſdru- 
bal, the ſon of Giſgo, was not only united with 
Syphax by the ties of hoſpitality they had con- 
tracted together, when on his return from Spain 
he met Scipio, as we have ſaid, in that Prince's 
palace; but there ſubſiſted à project for a cloſer 
alliance between them, and the Carthaginian ne- 
gotiated the marriage of. his „ Sophoniſba 
with the Numidian Prince. e had formely 
promiſed her to Maſiniſſa: but the intereſts of his 
houſe eaſily difpenſed with that engagement. He 
haſtened to compleat the treaty with Syphax, and 
ſeeing him exceſſively enamoured of, Sophoniſba, 
he cauſed her to come from Carthage, and mar- 
_ ried her without delay. In the midſt of the feaſts 
and: rejoicings. * 10 nude Aſdrubal deſired 


Syphax 


; 


1 
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- 'Syphax to add to the private alliance they had 
lately — with each A a public one between 
the Numidians and Carthaginians, The King ac- 
cepted the propofal,” and - each engaged by oath, 
that from thenceforth the two ſtates ng dave 
the ſame friends and enemie. 
Syphax re- For the reſt, Aſdrubal not having forgoe the 
vnc the alliance Syphax had alſo ſworn with Seipio, and 
_— 9 , knowing how little the promiſes of, that barbarous 
na ir "xy Prince were to be relied upon, he apprehended 
ance of the that the marriage with his daughter would be c 
Rona. dak a tie to bind him, when Scipio ſhould urr 
| in Africa. For this reaſon, taking advantage of the 
. Numidian Prince's firſt orders, he prevailed upon 
him by his inſtances to which the young bride ad- 
died der careſſes, to ſend Ambaſſadors to Scipio 
in Sicily, to declare to him ** that the promiſes 
1 he had made him, when he received him at his 
Court, ſhould not be a motive for him to come 
to Africa. That he had married the da 
of Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſgo, with whom 
Seipio had lodged in his palace; and that in 
«conſequence of this particular union, he had 
<« made a public alliance with 1 
4 thage. That luis firſt intentions were, that the 
„Romans ſhould make war againſt che Carthagi- 
„ nians far from Afriea, as they had dene hither. 
60, . that he might not be under the ne. 
* i ceſfity n in — — 
joimiag one y declaring the other. 
*© Bye that if — ſhould come to attack 
« Africa, and army ſhouſd approach Car- 
** thage, he ſhould not be able es aveid figh 
* for Africa, which had given him birch, 
e for” che "REP ho his ng dy fuchor-in- 
46 mw. - ＋ 4 00 
The ambaſſeden —4 här chern with 
ly CARR found Seipioat — * 
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the inconſtancy of Syphax tnade that General loſe 
a conſiderable” refource,” upon which he had much 
relied, for rhe ſucceſs of his defigns Africa, 
he was not diſcouraged ; but i 
ſing the ambaſſadors of that Prince, before the 
fabje& of their voyage was known in the army, 
he gave them a letter to their maſter, in which he 
exhorted him in the ſtrongeſt terms, . not to vio- 
_ 4+. fare the laws of hoſpitality, by which they were 
© hOund to each other ; to remember the alliance, 


« which he had made with the Roman People; 


not to betray his faith, honour, and conſcience; 
and laſtly to reſpect and fear the gods, the wit- 
<. geſſes and avengers of treaties.” For the reſt, 


as it was not poſſible to conceal the arrival of the _ 


Numidians, who had been ſten in different parts 


of the city; and that it was to be feared, on one 


ſide, chat the motive of their voyage would be diſ- 


covered by the' very care taken to conceal it, and 
on the other that the rumour of this rupture, when 


it ſhould break out, might diſcourage the 
might occaſion, fubſticured a falſe and direftly op- 


poſits ene to it. © Accordingly: having afſembled - - 


Tis fokdlersy de wid tam 2 That Were was to 
<<. longer any time to loſe, That the King's allies 
<-prefied him to come immediately to their aid. 


6 Thar Maſiniſſa had before had an interview with 5 


% Lælius, to complain of his delaying ſo 
that Syphax had now ſent ambaſſadors to: 


„hat reaſons he could have that Kept him 2 


Jong in Sicily. That he deſired him either to 
6K — 9 polls to Arhics) or, if he had 


4 his plan, to let him know it; in order 


& that he might take ſuch meaſures as he ſhould 
< Judge neceſſary to his own feeurity,” and that of 


r his kingdom. That therefore, as every thing 


lately diſmif- 


-, 


troops: 
Seipio, te avert the bad effect, which this affair 
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A. rect * poſſible [to:delay any longer, his deſign was to 
an©:2% e ſend his fleet to Lilybæum, to rendezvous all 
5 his troops both horſe and foot there, and with 
<< the protection of the 8 * Aries 

© with the firſt fait wind.“ 
This plain and bold — which Sdpig ho 
here in reſpect to Syphax would have became a 
Carthaginian; better than a Roman; and is far 
from the diſpoſition ſoĩ much admired: in Epami- 
nondas, who was as great a captain as Scipio, but 
more delicate than him in point of truth, for which 
he had ſo high a veneration, that he did not be- 
lieve it allowable to lie even in jeſt, and by way 


Cornel. of diverſion. Adeo veritatis clones: ut ne joro qui- 


3 , in CM mentiretur. - M A:? 
3 Scipio, in conſequence, nes, M., Pompo- 
Scipio re nius, 40 deſire him to meet at Lilybæum, -it he ; he 

22 % thought Propers in order that they might conſider 
— fe. in concert what legions and what number of troops 
pare: every it Was proper to carry to Africa. At the ſame 
thing fr time he ſent orders throughout the whole coaſt, for 


the depar- aſſembling and bringing to Lilybzum all the tranſ- 


15:11. port ſhips that could be drawn. together. All the 


Liv. xxix. T90ps and ſhips in Sicily having repaired to Lily- 


24 bæum, the city could not contain ſo many ſoldiers, 


nor the port ſo many veſſels, and the whole multi- 
tude had ſo much ardor for ſetting fail, that theß 
ſeemed to be going to Africa, not to make War, 
but to reap the fruits of a victory already certain. 
The ſoldiers, who had ſurvived the battle of 
Cannæ, were perſuaded, that only Scipio could 
giye them occaſion of deſerving by great and im- 
portant ſervice the end of their diſgrace, and 
their re · eſtabliſhment in all their rights. Scipio, 
on his ſide, did not deſpiſe thoſe troops. He. was 
convinced, that it was not through their cowar- 
dice, that the battle of Cannæ had been loſt; and 
he knew that there were not older ſoldiers ney. the 
aner oman 
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Roman armies; and that beſides; they were expe. 4 


rienced not only: in the different kinds of combar, 


but in ſieges. Theſe troops compoſed the fifth 
and fixth legions. He reviewed them; and 


formed a choſen corps out of them, | ſeparating 


from them ſuch as did not promiſe good ſervice, - 
and ſupplying their places with thoſe he had 
brought from Italy. He alſo reinforced thoſe len 
gions in reſpect to number, and made each conſiſt 
of ſix thouſand two hundred foot, and three hun- 
dred horſe. Of the Latin allies, horſe and foot, 
he alſo gave the preference to thoſe, who had been 
at the battle of Cannæ. The number of the troops 
that embarked is not exactly known: hiſtorians 
differ much upon this head. The fleet conſiſted 
of fifty large 'Ps, _ almoſt four wubdrcd trafif* ; 
ts. 
Rocio t wol great care, that it ſhould want W 
nothing, and in order to that was very circum- 
ſtantial in ſeeing, whether his orders were duly 
executed; M. Pomponius, who had the care of 
the proviſions, cauſed enough for forty five days 
to be put on board, of which for fiſteen were ready 
dreſſed. Water was alſo put on board for horſe 
and man for a like number of days. The tranſ- 
ports were diſpoſed in the centre, covered, on the 
right by twenty large ſhips, commanded by the 
General in perſon, and by L. Scipio his brother, 
and on the left by as many ſhips of the ſame kind, 
under C. Lælius, commander of the fleet, and 
M. Portius Cato the Quæſtor. Each of the great 
ſnips had a lanthorn, the tranſports tro; and tbe 
Admiral three for diſtinction, and for being the 
more eaſily known. He commanded the pilors to 
anchor on the coaſt of ny diftriet. © Emporia, 


| co Raped 9 — ihe iin of Caper; x the coaſt 7 he 
2 8:0. called the guiph kingdom of Tun, 


"whoſe 


Re 


Departure 
A the feet. 
I 


\ Xix. 
26. 
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whole inhabitants, little warlike, and even ener. 
"** vated. by the pleaſures and fertility of the foil, 
ſeemed Jeaſt capable of making reſiſtance. The 
departure was fixed far the next day. | 

Many Reman fleets had been Tots 601 a 
from Sicily and even from the port of Lilybzum ; 
but, neither during this, nor throughout the whole 


courſe of the firſt war had one been diftinguiſhed 


ſo great a concourſe-of ſpectators. However, 

if a fleet were to be judged of by its v greatneſs, 
there had one been ſeen, which had 5 
beyond ſea boch the Conſuls with two conſular ar- 


mies, - compoſed of almoſt as many ſhips of war, 


as Scipio had tranſports at this time. But the im- 

of this ſecond war, which was infinitely 
ſuperior to the other ; the extreme danger in which 
Italy had been, and ſtill was, after ſo many bloody 
defeats z. Scipio's great reputation, founded on the 


glorious exploits he had already performed, and 


upon thoſe expected from his courage and good 
fortune; the bold deſign of going to Africa, 
which had not yet entered the thoughts of any other 
General; the report, which he had ſpread with an 
air and tone of confidence, that he was going to 
force Hannibal out of Italy, and to remove the 
war into Africa, where it would at length be ter- 
minated : all this had excited an eager curioſity 
in the minds of all People, and drawn an extraor- 


dinary attention upon the departure of che fleet. 


The port was covered not only with all the inha- 
bitants of Lilybæum, but alſo of a great number of 
deputies from the States of Sicily, whom either the 
deſire of making their court to Scipia, or their af- 
fairs with the Prætor Pomponius, had brought 
into that city. Beſides which, the ſoldiers of the 
legions who remained in Sicily were come thither, 
to take leave of their comrades. And if the fleet 


| atratted the 83 of that infinite multitude which 


filled 
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filled the ports and the parts /of the dune Gram ggg. 


whence it could be ſeen; —— multitucde elf did. 
not make a much leſs ſplendid. appearance. 
Aſſoon as it was day, Scipio appeared upon the 

deck of the Admiral's ſhip, and having com- 
manded an herald to make filence : O gods and god- 
| deſſes of the ſea and land, ſaid he, I implore and con- 
jure you ta give ſucceſs to all the dig I have formed. 
«x Hall ie hereafter, and make them turn jo my 
advantage 8 as wall as to theſe of the Roman 
Peopla, * ies of the Latin name, and all who- 
bear arms under the auſpices of the Roman People 
aud ming, as wall by ſea as land: ta grant us from. 
day to day, and to continue is us more and more your © 
Protection; . us victonꝝ and triumph over at 
enemies; 10 us back to cus cauntry laden with © 

their ſpoils, 2 ull of jay and health : to give un I 
means of avenging appr upon aun public and pri- 
vate enemies, and io make all the' nuwefortunes. fall 
upon ihe Commonwealth of the Canthaginians, with 
which they have menaced the Roman People. After 
this prayer, the victim was ſlain, and according 
to cuſtom he chrew the raw entrails into the: ſea, 
and gave the nenn for ſailing by the ſound of 
trumpet. WE 

Having ſet out wich a fair wind, they ſoon loſt 

ſight of the ſhore. But ſo thick a miſt aroſe to- 
wards noon, that the ſhips could ſcarce keep clear 
of each other. When they were farther our at ſea, 
it grew calm and the ſame fog having conti- 
nued, — all the next night, it diſperſed at ſun- 
riſe, and: the wind began to grow fair and freſh,. 
ſo chat they: ſoon perceived the land- A moment 
after the pilot told Scipio, that they were nor 
above hve miles from Africa: that he could de- 
ſery the * promontory of Mercury and that, if 

pe caps Bowin the CR une. 
. Cb | 


it 
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AR. 543 it were his order to ſteer that way, the whole fleet 
2%: would ſoon be in the port. Scipio immediately 
prayed to the gods, that having made the land of 

Africa, might be for the good fortune of himſelf 

and the Commonwealth ; and he ordered the pilot 
to come to an anchor a little lower. + 
The fame wind continued blowing. But a fog 
like that the night before, and almoſt at the ſame 
time, aroſe, which deprived them of the fight of 
the land, and made the wind fall. Night came 
on, which made it entirely impoſſible for them to 
think of landing. They caſt anchor, to keep the 
ſhips from running foul of each other, or from 
Arrival of driving aſhore. Aſſoon as day appeared, the 
the fleet in wind began to blow again; and the fog being 
— cleared up, the coaſts of Africa appeared. Scipio 
27. aſked the name of the next promontory, and on 
being told that it was called THE Fins promontory 
(Pulchri) I like the Omen, ſaid he, let us land here. 
Immediately all the prows were turned that way, 
and the troops were landet. opt 

Conflerno- After this, the Romans incamped upon the ad- 

%, jacent eminences. The fight already, firſt of the 
1, fleet, and then of ſoldiers, quitting their ſhips in 
country. throngs, had ſpread terror and conſternation, not 
Liv. xxix. only through the adjacent countries, but even into 
28. the cities. A confuſed multitude of men, women, 
and children, who fled, driving their cattle before 
them, had thronged all the ways, ſo that it might 
be faid, that Africa was abandoned by all its inha- 
bitants. But the country people brought much 

greater terror into the cities, than that they had 
been before ſeized with. Particularly at Carthage 

the dread and conſternation were as great, as if the 

city had been taken by ſtorm. For from the time, 
that the Conſuls Manlius and Regulus, that is above 


fifty years before, the Carthaginians had not ſeen a 


Roman army in their country. All che hoſtilities 
N 8 vere 
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were | confined to ſome deſcents, which had not 
had any conſequences. | This rendered the terror 
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the greater. And indeed, they had neither an 
army of ſufficient ſtrength, nor a General of fuffi- ok 


cient experience, to defend them againſt the troops 
and General of the Romans. Aſdrubal, the fon 
of Giſgo, had abundance of reputation and merit: 
but every body remembered, that the ſame Scipio 


had defeated him ſeveral times in Spain, and had 


at length driven him out of the province; and 
they did not believe him more capable of oppoſing 


Scipio, than their troops raiſed in haſte to op Prof 


the Veterans of the enemy. For this reaſon, 

Scipio was coming to attack Carthage, they cried 
out to arms, ſhut their gates, poſted armed ſol- 
diers upon the walls, and placed guard-houſes and 


ſentinels every where ; z and chey kept nen du- 


ring the night. 
The next day, five hundred horſe, whe had 
been fent towards the ſea-coaſt to obſerve the mo- 


tions of the Romans and harrafs them in landing, 


met ſome of the enemy's advanced guards. For 
Scipio had already ſent his fleet towards Utica, 
and, as to himſelf, having removed a little from 
the ſea, he had ſeized the neighbouring eminences, 
and had placed part of his cavalry in ſome adyan- 
exgious poſts, whilſt the reſt were detached to 
plunder the country. A combat of the cavalry 


enſued, which was not in favour of the Carthagi- 


nians. Some of them were killed in the action it- 
ſelf, but much more in the flight; of the number of 
which was a youngCarthaginian officer,named Han- 


no, who commanded the party. Scipio was not con- 
rented with ruining the countries round about: he at- A 
tacked and took à town of ſome opulence in the 


neighbourhood, wherein, beſides - conſiderable 
_ plunder, With which he gy <p aged his 
Vor. VI. | | * 


3 2 
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543. ſhips, and ſent them to Sicily, he took eight thou- 


a: 3 


Mafiniſſa ' 


ſand priſoners both freemen and ſlaves. _ | 
In the beginning of ſuch an expedition, as this 


join:Scipio. of the Romans againſt Africa, the flighteſt aids 


Liv. xxix. 
29, 33. 


are ſometimes of great _ rtance, and always 
give a ſenſible pleaſure. was therefore with 
great joy that Scipio ſaw Maſiniſſa arrive in his 
camp. That Prince, who was young at this time, 
had ſuffered t misfortunes, having been de- 
prived of his kingdom, obliged to fly from pro- 
vince to province, and frequently upon the very 


point of loſing his life. Syphax, animated by Aſ- 
drubal, had declared againſt, and made a cruel war 


upon him. Syphax was King of the Maſeſylians, 
Maſiniſſa of the Maſſylians. Theſe two States were 
both denominated Numidians, Maſiniſſa therefore as 
we have ſaid, came to join Scipio with two thouſand. 


horſe according to ſome, and only with two hundred 


according to others. The unhappy ſtate of his af- 


fairs makes the latter opinion moſt probable. 


The Carthaginians having made levies, ſet a 


new body of cavalry on foot in the room of that, 


which had been defeated with its leader, and gave 
:the command of it to Hanno ſon of Amilcar. They 
ſent letters after letters, deputies after deputies to 
-Aſdrubal and Syphax, to preſs them to act. They 
ordered the one to come to defend his country al- 


moſt beſieged by the enemy. They conjured the 


Ain be- 


trocen tbe 
cavalry. 
Hanno is + 
defeated 


and killed: 


by 8 
Li, tix cipio. 


other to haſten to the aid of Carthage and all 
Africa. Scipio was then about a thouſand paces 


from the city of Utica, whither he matched to in- 


camp. after having continued ſome n on the 
-ſea-fide oppoſite to his fleet. 

As Hanno, with the horſe, that * ALD given 
him, far from being able to attack the enemy, 
was not in a condition to prevent them from plun- 
dering the country, his firſt care was-to make le- 
vies for augmenting the number of his _ 

ith- 
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Without refuſing thoſe of other nations, he liſted AYE. 
as many Numidians as he could, who wett the 8 8 
beſt horſe ſoldiers in Africa. He had drawn to- 
gether about four thouſand horſe, when he ſhut 
himſelf. up in the city of Salera. Scipio after have. 
ing directed Maſiniſſa how he was to act, gave 

him orders to make excurſions as far as the gates 
of that city, in order to draw on the enemy to a 
battle. They did not fail to come out, and 
charge Maſiniſſa, The battle enfued by degrees; 
and was long doubtful, At length that Prince, as + 
if he had found himſelf the weaker, began td 
give way, not by a precipitate flight, but fighting 
in retreat, and drew on the enemy as far as the 
hills, behind which the Roman cavalry were con- 
cealed. Scipio's troops, who were freſh as well as 
their horſes, then appeared, and ſurrounded Hanno 
and his Africans, who were much fatigued in effe& 
of fighting, and purſuing Mafiniſts Maſiniſſa 
on his ſide faced about, and renewed the battle. 
Hanno, with about a thouſand horſe, having been 
ſeparated from the reſt of his troops by the Ro- 
mans, and thereby rendered incapable of making 
off, were killed upon the ſpot. All the reſt, ter- 
rified with the death of their General, fled full 
ſpeed. But the victors purſued them almoſt ten 
leagues, and either took or killed about two thou- 
ſand more, amongſt whom were two hundred 
Carthaginians illuſtrious by their birth and for- 
The ſame day this battle was fought, the ſhips 
which had carried the firſt plunder to Sicily, of 
which we have ſpoke,” returned with new pro- 
J ̃ ̃ꝑ ũůõůu) e — | 
Scipio made conſiderable preſents to the officers $cipts rus | 
in proportion to their valour: but he treated Maſj- ins e 
nia with more diſtinction than any of them. He %% of 


put a ſtrong garriſon into Salera, and marching . 
T4 TS -- WI 35s. 
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4A.R- 548- with the reſt of his troops, he not only ravaged all 
the countries, through which he paſſed, but on his 
way took a great number of cities and towns, and 
having ſpread the terror of his arms on all ſides, 
he returned to his camp ſeven days after he had 
left it, bringing with him a vaſt multitude of men 
and cattle, with infinite plunder of all Kinds, 
which he cauſed to be put on board his ſhips, and 
ſent them back to Sicily laden with rich ſpoils. 
He ander- The Victor, abandoning the plunder, and other 
tales the expeditions of little conſequence, turned all his 
fegeof , forces againſt the city of Utica, with deſign, after 
is obliged having taken it, to make it a place of arms, 
to ſuſpend Which would be very advantagious for him in the 
it. execution of his deſigns. He attacked it at once 
by ſea and land, being abundantly provided with 
all machines neceſſary for a ſiege, Carthage took as 
much pains to ſave this place, as if itſelf had been 
attacked, Aſdrubal, by the levies which he made 
with all poſſible diligence, ſet on foot an army of 
thirty thouſand foot and three thouſand horle. 
But with ſuch conſiderable forces, he did not dare 
to approach the enemy, til] Syphax came to join 
him. That Prince arrived at laſt with fifty thou- 
ſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. Aſdrubal then 
immediately began his march, and incamped with 
him not far from Utica and the intrenchments of 
the Romans. All the benefit they reaped from ſo 
conſiderable an armament, was to oblige Scipio to 
ſuſpend the ſiege of e having ineffeAlually 
employed, during forty days all imaginable efforts 
to carry it. In conſequence, as the winter ap- 
proached, he incamped upon a promontory, that 
extended a conſiderable way into the fea, and 
. Joined the terra firma by a kind of narrow iſthmus, 
inclofing both the ſea and land armies within the 


of « # 2} a Go 
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Beſides 
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Beſides the corn, which Sci pio had taken in the 4. * = 
countries he had plundered, and that he had S | 
brought from Sicily and Italy, the Proprætor Cn. fant to Sci- 
Octavius brought him a very great r 14 Li 155 5 
which had been ſent him from Sardinia by Ti. 6. 
Claudius Prætor of that province: ſo that he not 
only filled the magazines he had already, but was 

obliged to have more built. As his ſoldiers want- 

ed cloaths, he ſent the ſame Octavius to Sardinia 

- to confer with the Prætor of that province upon 

that head. He punctually acquitted himſelf of 
that commiſſion; and in a very ſhort time brought 
back twelve hundred robes, ( and twelve 
thouſand tunicks. 

The ſame campaign that theſe chings paſſed i in The Conſul 
Africa, the Conſul P. Sempronius, who had Brut- 22 
tium for his province, was attacked upon bis 55 
march by Hannibal. The two enemies fought in Hannibal, 
parties rather than line of battle. The Conſul nd ofter- | 
-was repulſed, left twelve hundred of his troops 3 
upon the ſport, and regained his camp in no little ;, 57, — 
diforder. Hannibal however did not venture to with very 
attack him in it. The Conſul in conſequence 2744. 
quitted it the night following, after having given rags: 
the Proconſul- Publius Licinius notice to join him 
with his legions. When the two Generals were 
joined, they marched with both armies in queſt of 
Hannibal to offer him battle, which he Jo not 
heſitate to accept. He was encouraged by the 
victory, which he had already gained, and Sem- 
pronius by the augmentation of his forces, The 
Conſul poſted his own legions in the front, and 
thoſe of Licinius in the corps de reſerve, He de- 
feated the Carthaginians, put them to flight, killed 
them above four thouſand men, and took near 
three hundred with forty horſes and eleven en- 
figns. Hannibal, diſcouraged by this defeat, re- 
tired towards Croton. | 
"EF" I | During 
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A. 51 wo During this time, the Conſul M. Cocaine { in 
The Conſe the other part of Italy, employed rigorous proſe- 


Cornelius Cutions, rather than the force of arms, to kee 
keeps E. and bring over the Hetrurians to their duty, who 
yo 2 * Mago's approach, had almoſt all of them 
ſiuffered themſelves to be carried away by the love 
of novelty, and the deſire of e their 
At Rome the Cenſors M. Livius and C. Clau- 
dius reviewed the Senate. Q. Fabius Maximus 
was declared Prince of it for the ſecond time. They 
laid a new duty upon ſalt, or rather an additional 
one : I haye Prog of it elſewhere. The Cenſus 
was compleated later than uſual, becauſe the Cen- 
ſors ſent perſons into the provinces to know the 
exact number of the ſoldiers, of which each army 
conſiſted. That of all the citizens, amqunted to 
two hundred and fourteen thouſand men, It was 
C. Claydius that cloſed the Luſtrum, that 1 is the 
| religious ceremony of the Cenſus, 
Extrava- They then began the review of the Knights, 
jay and 46-4 the Cenſors, by an accident that ſeems 
tindun of fingular, were of that order. When they came 
the Cen by to the Tribe Pollia, of which M. Livius was, 
Livius and as the crier heſitated to cite the Cenſor himſelf : 
La. kxix. Cite M, Livius, ſaid Nero; and whether he re- 
37. tajned ſome remains of enmity to him, or impro- 
Val. Max. perly affected to ſhew 2 rigid ſeyerity, he oh- 
Il.g. liged Livius to * reſign his horſe, under pretence, 
that he had been condemned by the People. M. 
Livius, in his turn, in reviewing the Tribe Nar- 
nienſis, obliged Nero, who was of it, to fell his 
horſe, for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe he had borne 
falſe witneſs againft him; and ſecondly, becauſe. 
had not been , reconciled to him in earneſt. 


Thus were the Whole Roman People witneſſes of 


+ That a 04s to degrade | Bie from the rank of Knight. 
a very 
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a very ſcandalous quarrel between two Cenſors, 
who were each mutually bent to deſtroy the other's 
reputation, at the expence of his own. When the 
queſtion was to quit their office, C. Claudius ſwore, 
according to the cuſtom, that they had done no- 
thing that was not conformable to the laws ; and 
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going to the public treaſury, he placed his col- 


legue in the number of thoſe to whom he gave the 
degrading name of Tributaries : * erarios, M. 
Livius carried his revenge ſtill farther. For when 
he came to the public treaſury after his collegue, 
except the Tribe Metia, which had neither con- 


demned, nor elected him Conſul and Cenſor after 


his ſentence, he degraded with the ſame ignominy 
all the reſt of the Roman People, that is, thirty- 


four whole Tribes: As a 5 added 


<« he, for having firſt ſentenced him unjuſtly, and 

<< then elected bim Conſul and Cenſor; for they 
could not deny, but that they had committed 2 
* crime, either once in the ſentence they had paſ- 
«© ſed againſt him, or twice in the aſſemblies, 


„ wherein they had raiſed him to the great offices, 


<* after they had condemned him. He ſaid, that 


4% Claudius was included in the thirty - four 
Tribes; but that if there had been any example 


of a citizen's being condemned twice in the 
e ſame penalty, he ſhould not have failed to have 
noted C. Claudius by name.“ 

Livy's opinion of this conduct of the Cenfgrs i is 
remarkable. He approves that of Livius in re- 

ſpect to the People. The (a) People, ſays he, 
well deſerved to be noted for their inconſtancy; 
and the reproaches he made them perfectly become 


® $o theſe were called, codes rum inter Gd oaſtigatio 
the Cenſors deprived of all tb inoonſtantiæ populi cenſoria, 
rights of citizens, except the dt gpavitate temporum illorum 
obligation of paying taxes. digna. Liv. 
4) Pravum certamen nota | | 
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543. the ſeverity of a Cenſor, and the gravity of the 


"magiſtrates of thoſe times: but the animoſity, 
which theſe two Cenſors ſhew againſt each other, 
was of very bad example, and flowed from a le- 
vity of mind, that diſhonoured the. wiſe conduct 
they had obſerved during their Conſulſhip, and 
reflected a Kind of infamy upon their moſt. glo- 
rious actions. Accordingly that conduct render- 
ed them odious, and as ſoon as they quitted their 
office, C. Bæbius, one of the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple, believing the occaſion favourable for. recom- 
mending himſelf at their expence, accuſed. them 
before. the People. But the Senators ſuppreſſed 
this affair, in order that the Cenſorſhip might not 
in the conſequence be expoſed to the caprice of the 
multitude, 7 3 ee 

As the time for the elections approached, M. 
Cornelius was made to return to Rome, who had 
no war upon his hands in Hetruria, rather than 
Sempronius, who had Hannibal to oppoſe. Cn. 
Servilius Cæpio, and C. Servilius Geminus, were 
created Conſuls; after which the other magiſtrates 
were elected, L e ate. 2 


? 


B8ECT. u. 


Diſtribution of the provinces between the Conſuls, 
Praiſe of Licinius. Scipio continued in command. 
The Conſuls repair to their provinces. Scipio forms 
a great deſign, and bowever amuſes Syphax with 
the, bope of an accommodation, Scipio diſcovers bis 

den, which is to burn the two camps of the ene- 

my, and executes it with ſucceſs. General conſter- 
nation of Carthage. The Carthaginians and Sy- 
pbax raiſe nemo troops to continue the war. A bat- 
ile is fought, in which Scipio is viftorious. He 
rakes all the cities dependent on Carthage. Con- 
fernation of the inbabitants of that city, * 
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Lal is recalled into Africa. The Carthaginians at- 1 Sud 
tack the Roman fleet, and gain @ flight advan- 
2 Maſiniſſa, is rental in js poſſeſſion of 


bis kingdom. Syphax raiſes new forces. He e 1s 
. defeated by Te and Maſiniſſa, and taken pri- 
ſoner. Cirta, the. capital of bars dominions, 
 furrenders to Maſiniſſa. So ee diſcourſe to 
Maſiniſſa. Maſiniſſa efpouſes Sopboniſba. Syphax 
is carried priſoner to the Roman camp. He en- 
deauours 10 juſtify bimſelf to * by b c/o 
Sophoniſha. Scipio reproaches Ma 
8 mildneſs and reſerve. 25 4 pe on 
10 Sophoniſba, She drinks it with great reſolution. 
= cipio conſoles Maſiniſſa, and gives bim the higheſt 
. praiſes. Lelius carries Syphax and the prijoner's 
10 Rome. The Cartbaginians end to demand 
Peace of Scipio. Conditions of peace propoſed by 
| Fan Lælius arrives at Rome. Joy occafioned 
y the news of the viftories gained in Africa. Ma- 
 feniſſa's 1 well received by the Senate. 
Mago is defeated, He receives orders 10 return to 
WTR. He dies on the way. | 


Cn. Szrvitivs Capo. 5 AR ae 
. SERVILIUS GEMINus. | Ant. C. 203. 


TVHESE. two Conſuls entered upon office Difribu- | 
the ſixteenth year of the ſecond Punic war, % 9 4% 
They drew lots for the provinces, and Bruttium ne 
fell to. Cæpio, and Hetruria to Servilius Gemi- the two 
nus. The. provinces of the other Generals were Conſuls. 
then ſettled, 3 
P. Licinius, who had commanded the year of Praiſe of 
his Conſulſhip, and the year following, was re- Licizivs. 
called. Livy here gives us a picture of him, which 
repreſents him as an accompliſhed perſon. He | 
had all the exterior advantages of nature and for- 5 
wont Tiches, a fine mien, and a beautiful 1 
perſon. 1 
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A. R. 549 perſon. He had eloquence of every kind; and 

3 was equally capable of pleading at the bar, ſpeak- 

ing in the Senate, and haranguing-before the Peo- 

ple. As he was Pontifex Maximus, he had parti- 

cularly ſtudied the laws of religion, and made 

himſelf perfectly maſter of them. And laſtly, to 

all the other talents, natural and acquired, which 

he poſſeſſed in as eminent a degree as any other 

Roman, he added the qualities of a ſoldier, and 

his Conſulſhip had afforded him occaſions of ma- 

„„ W 

Scipio con- The duration in command was fixed for all 

tinued in others: but it was decreed that Scipio ſhould re- 

command. tain his, till the war in Africa ſhould be termi- 

| nated, without limiting any time; and lic 

prayers were appointed, to implore the favour 

and protection of the gods, for the enterprize 

Scipio had already happily began by going to 

Africa. The ſea and land forces with which the 

Romans made war this year, amounted to twenty 

legions, and an hundred and ſixty large ſhips. 

The Con- When the Conſuls had diſcharged all the dunes 

405 „u ol religion, they ſet out, as well as the Prætors, 

ine. for their reſpective provinces. But they were all 

Fir. xxx. principally intent upon Africa, as if the lots had 

3. given it themſelves for a province; whether they 

thought that the ſafety and glory of the Common- 

wealth depended on the ſucceſſes they ſhould have 

on that fide : or that they were glad of an occa- 

ſion to pleaſe Scipio, upon whom the eyes of the 

whole city were turned. For which reaſon they 

ſent cloaths, corn, arms, and every kind of mu- 

nitions, in emulation of each other, not only from 

Sardinia, as we have ſaid above, but from Sicily 
een, . Nee Tora, 

Scipio, on his ſide, acted as a man of ſuperior 

genius, taking in every thing at once, and making 

Head on all ſides. He had, no doubt, employ- 

Bs, | Ment 
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ment enough. For, beſides the ſiege of Utica 4. K. —— 
which he continued, he was obliged to keep up- 
on his guard againſt Aſdrubal, who was incamped 
in view; and the Carthaginians had put a well 
equipped fleet to ſea, with a deſign to cut off his 
proviſions. 

In the midſt of all theſe cares, he had not re- Seipio 
nounced all hopes of bringing over Syphax; flat- 7” 2 
tering himſelf, that perhaps the firſt heat of his * as 

paſſion. for Sophoniſba, which had allured him to nen time 
the Carthaginian fide, might be abated z and be «muſes 
knowing beſides, that the Numidians made no 39 yg 
ſcruple to violate the faith of treaties. He there- e F 
fore took occaſion from the nearneſs of the two as accom- 
armies to enter into a negotiation with that Prince, —_— 
and to ſound his thoughts, by giving him ſorne 221yb.xiv. 
room to hope an accommodation between the Liv. xxx. 
two States, which agreeably ſoothed the ambi- 3, 4: 
tion of Syphax, and induced him to make a Bal. Po — 
truce. | 

Some of thoſe he had ent to that Prince, =; 5 ” 
brought back advice, that the Carthaginians lay 
in their camp under huts made only of wood and 
boughs, without any mixture of earth; and that 
thoſe of the Numidians, conſiſting of ruſhes and 5 
leaves, were parly within and partly without the 
intrenchment. This acoount gave birth to a thought 
in Scipio, which he very much revolved in mind, 
but at firſt kept very ſecret. Hitherto he had al- 
_ _ ways rejected the propoſals brought to him on the 

part of Syphax, which were, that the Carthagi- 
nians ſhould quit Italy, and the Romans Africa; 
continuing, as to the reſt, in the ſame ſtate as they 
were before the war. Scipio began then to ſeem 


leſs difficult; and not to think what was propo- 
| ſed 1 to N e 


 Syphax, 
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8 yphax, charmed with this news, kept 8 
05. Jeſs pan his guard in reſpect to comers and 
Scipio did not omit to take advantage of this fact. 
lity. He ſent oftener, and more in number to 
the camp of that Prince; and both ſides even re- 
mained ſeveral days in each other's camps, with- 


out diſtruſt or precaution, Scipio ſent with his 
deputies ſome intelligent perſons, and officers dil- 


guiſed as ſlaves, to obſerve the avenues and iſſues 


from the two 0 and to inform themſelves 


how they kept guard day and night. There were 
two camps, as I haye Gil: that of Afdrubal, in 
which there were about thirty thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe; and that of the Numidians, 
in which there were ten thouſand horſe, and fifty 


thouſand foot. They were but ten ſtadia diſtant 
from each other (half a league.) Hence we fee 
| what intereſt Scipio had to avoid a battle with ene 


mies ſo much ſuperior to him in number. 
The manner in which the affair was teeth, 
gave Syphax and the Carthaginians, in concert 


with whom he ated, more hope every day, that 


* the truce. He according] 


a peace would at Jength be concluded. When 
Scipio had taken all the meaſures neceſſary to the 


ſucceſs of his deſign, his deputies declared to Sy- 
phax, that Scipio had directed them not to return 
without bringing back a poſitive anſwer, finding 


the affair was protracted too long. This kind of 
earneſtneſs made that Prince believe, that the Ro- 
mans ardently deſired peace; — induced him to 
add ſome new conditions to the plan of accom- 
modation harder than the firſt. Theſe new terms 
ſupplied Scipio with a Rant Pretext for break- 

told the courier, 
o brought them from the le that he 1 


Balder f them in a council of war, and 


next day returned for anſwer, That Line r 


be #* deſye he might have to conclude a treaty, the 


cc con- 


CD, Sexvitivs, Confuls. 22 
« conditions propo ofed by che King ſeemed in „Aeg 
portable to bins, T he ſhould thetefore de- *. 5 
« Clare to his "maſter, that the ſote means he had 
4 for living in peace With che Romans, was 
de renounce his alliance with the 'Carthaginians.'? 
He immediately broke the trute, in order to ext- 
cute his project, without giving room th accuſe 
him of breach of faith, a 
During the conferences, Scipio Wivitg vid his 
fleet Post to ſea, had ſhipped his machines on board 
of it. He had at the ſame time ſent two thoufand 
men to ſeize one of the eminences, that command. 
ed che city, of which he had been maſter befbte. 
Theſe motions had two reaſotis: the firſt, to di- 
vert the attention of the enemy from his real de. 
ſign; the ſecond, to prevent the inhabitants of 
Utica, whilſt he Was acting againſt Syp 2 and 
Aſdrubal, from making any fall uy — 
where he left few troops. He rde m 
amuſing, not only the etl; "but even his own 
troops, Who hitherto, from the preparations he 
made, had believed that his fole deſign Was to 
ſurprize Utica. 
After having, taken ſuch wiſe meafures, Sciplb Scipio dif-. 
called a council of war, and having hogs thoſe, covers bis 
he had goo to view the enertiy's mp, ky fg, 
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both the enemy's camps. ns 1 8 85 oh 5 
_"bunes to make the leglons quit the camp on "the g 

itt ſt ſignal that mould be given them After the coun- Liv. ad. 

eil broke üp. The troops took tefrehment, ard 5—7. 

ter out, according to the orders they Had received, 4 — 

2 after ſunt-ſer. Sotne time after they 
dre up in battle, and trarching flow, arrtved 

about 


10-12. 
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about midnight at the enemy's camp, which was 
about two leagues from their own. Scipio there, 
giving part of his troops to Lælius, ordered him 

o go with Maſiniſſa and his Numidians to attack 
the camp of Syphax and ſet it on fire. And at 


the ſame time, taking Lælius and Maſiniſſa aſide, 


he conjured them to prevent, with all poſſible vi- 
gilance and attention, the confuſion which the 
night might occaſion on the execution of ſuch an 
enterprize. That as for himſelf, he ſhould attack 
Aſdrubal and the Carthaginians i in perſon ; but 
that he ſhould not begin till he ſaw the camp of 
Syphax on fire. 

He did not wait long. For as ſoon as the 
flames had taken hold of the firſt huts, they com- 


municated themſelves to the next ſo ſuddenly, that 


In a very ſhort time every part of the camp was 


in a blaze. It is eaſy to judge the conſternation, 
that a fire in the night occaſioned amongſt the 
enemy, which ſpread ſo faſt and ſo univerſally. 


But the Barbarians, who imputed it to chance, 


without thinking at all of the Romans, having ran 
without arms, and almoſt naked to extinguiſh I 
fell into the hands-of well-armed enemies, eſ 


ally of the Numidians, whom Maſiniſſa, in effect 


4 his knowledge of the places, had diſpoſed 
erery where, through which they could eſcape. 
The fire ſuffocated many half aſleep in their beds: 

many in the preſs were cruſhed to death at the 
gates, that were too narrow to let all through 
who flew thither to get off. 

The light of ſo great a fire firſt alarmed the 
ſentinels of the Carthaginians. Others afterwards, 


| whom the noiſe and tumult had awakened, having 


alſo perceived it, fell into the ſame error as the 
King's troops. They believed, that the fire was 
only a mere accident. The cries raiſed by the 


ſoldiers wounded and ſlaughtered by the Romans, 


which 


Cxy10; SrRVIL Tus, Conſuls. 


which might be attributed to the terror occaſioned 
by ſuch a fire in the night, prevented them from 


223 
A. R. 549 


gueſſing the real cauſe. Conſequently every „ 
running eagerly to help the Numidians, without 


carrying any thing with them but what might ſerve 
to extinguiſh the fire, becauſe they did not appre- 
hend, that they had any thing to fear from the 
enemy, they fell into their hands without arms and 
defenceleſs. All were put to the ſword, not only 
in effect of the hatred natural to enemies, but be- 
cauſe it was thought proper, that not one might 
eſcape to carry the news of what paſſed to the reſt. 
Scipio afterwards went to attack the gates of Aſ- 
drubal's camp, which were quite abandoned, as 
is natural on ſuch a tumult. He immediately 

cauſed the firſt tents to be ſet on fire. The flames 
_ firſt ap in, many different places, but uniting 
ſoon after ſet the whole camp in a blaze, and in 
a moment conſumed every thing combuſtible. 


The men and beaſts half burned: made to the 


gates, to ſave themſelves: but they were ſoon 
blocked up by the multitude, who falling over 
one another, lay in heaps in the way. Thoſe 
whom the fla 

The two camps of Syphax and Aſdrubal were de- 
ſtroyed almoſt in the ſpace of one hour. How- 


ever, the chiefs eſcaped, with about two thouſand 


foot, and five hundred horſe, moſt of them with- 
out arms, wounded or hurt by the flames, a de» 
plorable remainder of two ſuch numerous armies. 


mes ſpared, periſhed by the ſword. 


The ſword or the fire deftroyed about forty thou- 


ſand men, and eight elephants. Above five thou- 
ſand men were made priſoners, amongſt whom 
were a great number of Carthaginians of princi- 


pal diſtinction, and eleven Senators; an hundred 
and ſeventy four enſigns were alſo taken, witxn 
above two thouſand ſeven hundred Numidian 
horſes, ſix elephants, and a prodigious , 
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, of arms, which the General burnt as à ſacrifice 

to Vulcan, rho "Wl. Jo py rags 8 
ſervice. 

Aſdrubal, very ll attended, tad eſcaped to he 
neareſt city; and all who had eſcaped death took 
refuge there, by following him upon the heel. 
But he ſoon after quitted it, apprehending that the 
inhabitants would deliver him up to Scipio. He 
was not miſtaken. The Romans no ſooner ap- 
peared before their gates, than they were opened 
to them. As they ſurrendered voluntarily, no 
hurt was done them. Scipio took two other cities 
afterwards, of which he gave the plunder to the 
ſoldiers, wich all that could be faved from the fire 
in the two camps. Syphax incamped eight miles 
from thence in a well fortified poſt: and Afdru- 
bal repaired to Carthage, to encourage the Citizens, 
and prevent them from caking ome weak and ti- 
morous reſolution. 

Of all the ſurprizing events Gut e have hither- 

to ſeen, ſays Polybius, none come up to this, and 

we know nothing that can give us an image of it. 
And indeed, adds he, it is the moſt ſubtle and 

bold of all Scipio's exploits, though his life 

was but one continued ſeries of great and glorious 
actions. In effect, nothing that was proper to 
make important deſigns ſucceed, was wanting in 

this: wonderful ſagacity and attentien to improve 
the flighteſt openings chance offered, a dively and 
active foreſight, that without perplexity and eager- 
neſs, prepares all neceſſary meaſures, a ſcrupulous 
exactneſs that deſcerids to the moſt minute partieu- 

a lars; but above all, impenetrable a 4] which'4s 
eneral the foul of great enterprizes. | 


Conſterna- 


tion in The firſt news of the ruin of the tu ande 
Carthage. ſtruck ſuch a terror and conſternation into the 


Folyb. xiv. minds of the Carthaginians, that they did not doubt 


682. 


Lir. xxx. but Scipio 2 abandon the ſiege of Utica to 


7. attack 


- Civto, Stkviiets, Conſuls, 


attack Carthage. It was for this reaſon tlie Suf. ag 
fetes, Who were ar Carthage, what the Conſulss 


were at Rome, aſſembled the Senate, that were 
divided by three different opinions. Some were 


for ſending athbaſſadors to Scipio, to treat with 


him of peace: others, that Hannibal ' ſhould be 
recalled to defend his country againſt an enemy, 
that threatened its immediate ruin: and laſtly, 
ſome, imitating the eonſtancy of the Romans in 


adverſity, maintained that it was neceſſary to ſet 


new troops on footy and to implore Syphax not to 
ahandon his allies, nor to be diſcouraged by a firſt 


defeat. This opinion, ſupported by AſdrubaPs 


* 
. 


preſence, and the eredit of the Barcinian part, 
Who were averſe to peace, carried it againſt the 
#7) OJ 34 £2124, 85] . 


x — of 


They accordingly began to levy troops in the 93e Cor. 
| | thaginians 

andSyphax 

raiſe new 

al N troops, to 

zouſe was not contented with employing, as be- continue = 

ore, careſſes, ſufficiently powerful uf themſelves . 


city and country! and ambaſſadors were ſent to 
Syphax, who, on kis ſide, was making prepara- 
tions to renew the war with all his forces. For his 


but ſhe added to them the moſt tender and urgent 
prayers, conjuring him, all bathed in tears, not 


to abandon her father and her country, and not to 


ſuffer Carthage to be deſtroyed by the ſame flames, 


that had eonſumed the two camps. The ambaſ- 
had 
met on their way, four thouſand Celtiberians, all 


fadors added, to encourage him, that they 


young and brave, whom the Carthaginian officers 
had liſted in Spain: and chat Aſdrubal would ſoon 


join him with conſiderable troops. Syphax, after 


having given the ambaſſadors a very obliging and 
favourable anſwer, ſhewed them a great multicude 


of Numidians, whom he had raiſed in the country, 


and to whom he had lately given horſes and arms 


and affured them, * that his deſign was to arm 


. „ 


% 


war. 
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226 CI, SERVIL1vs,. Conſals, 
2 AB: con: all the youth of his country. That he well 
*, knew, it was by ſurprize, and not in battle, 
e they had ſuſtained the laſt loſs ; and that it was 
| «© neceflary to be overcome in the field, to confeſs 
q | << themſelves inferior to an enemy in war.“ He 
| diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors: of Carthage with this 
1 anſwer; and ſome ſew days aſter Aſdrubal and 
| Syphax again joined their forces, which amounted 
| to thirty thouſand fighting men. 
A battle is Scipio conſidering Syphax and the Carthaginians, 
fought, in as flying enemies, thought almoſt only of puſhing. 
; ane ;, the ſiege of Utica, and he had made his machines 
A! viBorious, approach the walls of that city, when he received 
| | Polyb.xiv. advice, that the enemy had taken the field again 


| 685-68 5 with new armies. He was therefore obliged. to 


| 8. ſuſpend his attacks; and to preſerve the appear- 
1 aances at leaſt of a ſiege, leaving the moſt incon- 
14 ſiderable part of the army in his lines, and on 
| board his ſhips, he ſet out with the flower and 
| greateſt part of his troops, in queſt of the enemy. 
He at firſt poſted himſelf upon an eminence about 
| four miles from the camp of Syphax. The next 
day he came down with his cavalry into a large 
plain below that hill, and paſſed; the whole day in 
harraſſing the enemy, and defying them by ſkir- 
miſhing quite up to the gates of their camp. Du- 
ring the two following days, the armies made ex- 
curſions reciprocally upon each other, in which 
nothing memorable paſſed. - | 
The fourth day, the two parties actually drew 
up in battle. Scipio, according to the cuſtom of 
the Romans, poſted the Principes in the ſecond 
line, behind the Haſtati, won formed the front, 
and the Triarii in the rear. He placed the Italian 
cavalry on the right wing, and Mafinifla with his 
Numidians on the left, Syphax and Aſdrubal 
[! poſted their Numidians oppoſite to the. Italian 
it e and the 9 againſt Werke 
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The Celtiberians were in the main body, and were; A-R. 549: . 

to act againſt the Roman legions, that were drawn. | 

up facing them. In this, order they came to 

blows. On the firſt charge both wings gave way 

on the fide of the Carthaginians. Syphax's Nu- 

midians, moſt of whom were only peaſants, could 

not ſuſtain, the charge of the Roman cavalry 3. nor 

the Carthaginians, who were alſo but new rat 

forces, Maſiniſſa's, with whoſe valour and expe- 

rience united the boldneſs which a quite recent 

victory is apt to inſpire. The Celtiberians though, 

abandon'd and uncovered by the flight of the two 

wings, continued however in their poſt; becauſe 

not knowing the country, they could not hope to 

find ſafety in flight; and the treachery, which had 

induced them to take arms againſt the Romans, 

the benefactors of their nation, though during the 

war in Spain no hoſtilities had been committed 

againſt them, left them no hopes of quarter. In 

the mean time, the wings being broke, they were 

ſoon ſurrounded by the Principes and Triarii. 

An horrible ſlaughter of them enſued; which very 

few of them eſcaped. The Celtiberians were hows, 

ever of great ſervice to the Carthaginians. For 

they not only fought with courage, but much fa- 

voured their retreat. If the Romans had not been 

ſtopt by them, and had at firſt purſued thoſe that 

fled, hardly one of them had ſurvived. Their long 

reſiſtance gave Syphax time to retire home with 

his horſe, and A ſdrubal to. regain Carthage, with 

thoſe who had eſcaped from the battle. . Scipio fub- 
The next day, Scipio ſent out Lælius and Ma- je: a! 

ſiniſſa with all the Roman and Numidian caval y 4% cities 

and a detachment of infantry in purſuit of the fly- . 


ing enemy. As for himſelf with the groſs of the 7 Car- 


army, he reduced all the neighbouring cities in the :4age. 

dependance We under the Roman power ; 580 deb. 
employing terror and force againſt thoſe, Who re. Lid. rx. 
1 ot i Q 2 fuſed g. | 
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Ae, faſed to furrender voluntarihy. The whole coun- 

mw” fy, tited with the length of the war, and the 

taxes which they were compelled to pay for carry- 

ing, jt on, had been long ripe for an vniverfal 
o Og 8 0s 


18 4. At Carthage, though the burning of the two 
yoo camps had greatly affected the People, their con- 
Carthage. fuſion became much greater by the loſs of the bat- 
tte. This ſecond blow put them into a terrible 

conſternation, and made them Jofe all hope, not 
doubting that now Scipio, after having ſubjected 

the country round about, wotild turn his arms 

gainſt the capitol itſelf. However there were 

me wiſe and generous Senators who in fo af- 

flicting a conjuncture, took pains to animate the 

8 courage of their fellow-citizens, and to make them 
| N 2 vigorous reſolutions. They were of opinion, 
at it was neceſſary to attack the Romans, who 

were before Utica by ſea; that endeavours ſhould 

be uſed to make them raiſe the ſiege, and battle 

given them, whilſt they expected nothing leſs, 

and had nothing in readineſs for ſuch an attack. 

Others added, that it was neceffary to ſend depu- 

ties to Hannibal in Italy without loſs of time, to 

recal him into Africa: becauſe the ſucceſs that 

might be obtained againſt the enemy's fleet, might 

indeed relieve the city of Utica, but would not rid 

Carthage of its fears, which could be defended 

only by Hannibal and his army. And laſtly, 

others repreſented, that the moſt important point, 

was to ſtrengthen Carthage, to place it ſafe from 

inſult, and to keep themſelves in readineſs to ſuſ- 

| Hannital tain a ſiege. Theſe three opinions were joined to- 

i: recalled. gether, and immediately put in execution. The 

into Africa. next day the fleet put to ſea, the deputies ſer out for 

; Italy, and incredible ardour was uſed in repairing 
and augmenting the fortifications. © © 
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Scipio 


C pio, SERVILIUS, Conſuls. 
Scipio having found no reſiſtance wherever | 


: , 1 


had marched with his victorious army, had taken 
conſiderable ſpoils. He thought it proper that 
they ſhould. be cartied into his firſt camp before 
Uricay to march his troops to attack Tunis, and 
to incamp in ſight of the Carthaginians, with the 

view that his approach would ſpread terror 15 
them. The latter haying in a few days ipg 
the neceſſary equipage aud proviſions, Were Pre- 
aring to fail, when Scipio arrived at Tunis. 
hoſe who guarded that Phe retired through, fear 
forced. Tunis was about 


: 


uw 


of being attacked and force: 
* five or {ix leagues from Carthage. |, _ 
The Romans were already at work upon their 
intrenchments, when they diſcovered the fleet of 
the enemy rowing from Carthage to Utica,” For 
this reaſon Scipio ordered them immediately to 
quit their, work, and march away, apprehending, 
that the ſhips which he had left at the ſiege of 
Utica,might be ſurprized, and put into diſorder by 
thoſe of the Carthaginians, which they were not in 
a condition to oppole, becauſe the latter were light, 
and equipped with every thing neceſſary for work- 
ing them well in a battle; whereas thoſe of the 
Romans, laden with all the Na uſed ina ſiege, 
were by no means fit to fight. He did not upon 
this occaſion follow the uſual cuſtom of drawing 
up in this kind of battles. - Having placed in the 
rear and near the ſhore the ſhips of war, which 
are uſually deſtined to defend the others, he 
poſed the enemy on the ſide next the ſxa, in t 
form of walls, with all his tranſports, of which 
he had formed four rows. And to prevent their 
being diſplaced in the tumult of the battle, he faſt- 
ened them all together, by lay ing the malts and 
yards acroſs from one ſhip into another, and bind- 
As hundred and trremty ſtadis according to Polybius; fftren 
miles acturdint to Lig. 
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N 840 · ing the whole with large cables; "this fornied a 
res. body. of which the Parts were” inſeparable, | He 
Fe na Ne covered them with planks, in order 

that the ſoldiers might paſs from one to another; 

and under this kind of bridges ſormed by the 


F planks, he left intervals, through which the boats 
bl | were to_ paſs between the. barks in order to view 
i theenemy, and retire, with ſafety. All this hav- 
| | ing been executed with expedition, he put about a 


"thouſand choſen troops on board of the tranſports, 
and eauſed all Kinds of darts to be carried into 
f them, and eſpecially of thoſe that are diſcharged at 
| a great diſtance in ſufficiently large quantities, that 
41 they might not be wanting, how long foever the 
| battle might be. With theſe preparations and in 
lil this order, they waited the enemy's arrival, with 
1 intent to give them a warm reception. 
1 | If the Carthaginians had not loſt time, they 
1 "would have ſurprized the Romans in diſorder and 
4 | cohfuflon, and have defeated them at the firſt at- 
1 tack. But being ſtill terrified wich the loſſes they 
1 hack ſuſtaĩned by land, and not confiding too much 
il: t fea, though they were much the ſtronger, they 
employed an whole day in tacking very ſlowly, 
and did not anchor till ſun-ſet in the port called 
Ruſcinon by the Africans. The next day at ſun- 
riſe, they drew up their ſhips out at ſea, as if they 
intended to give battle in the forms, and ſuppo- 
if 'fing,, that the Romans would come out. to attack 
; them. They continued in this fituation à conſi- 
derable time: but ſeeing, that the Romans did 
not Ro they at length came on, and charged 
i the tranf] ports. This action had not the aft pect 
(| of a ſea: ght, but rather reſembled ſhips 1 
' 


mga Lil. As the tranſports of the Romans, 

were much higher than the enemy's galleys, the 
| darts of the Carthaginians thrown upwards were 
th | moſt of them ineffe&ual ; whereas thoſe of the. 
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Romans, diſcharged” from above, had all their A; A. e 
effect. The Carthaginiafis, after having long ſuf. 
tained this ſhower of darts, which incommoded 
them exceedingly, at tength began to throw grap- 
pling irons (bar pagont) from their ſhips into the | 
tranſports; and as the Romans could not cut them, 
nor the chains to which they hung, the beaked 
galley, which had grappled a tranſport, dragged 
it away in retiring, and with ft the whole line of 
which it wWas a part, till the cordage, which made 
faſt was broke by the violence, with, which it 

as pulled, This _ rude ſhock divided” the 
phil of which the bridges were made, fo that the 
Roman ſoldiers had ſcarce time to get to the ſe- _ 
cond row of barks. Six of theſe tranſport ſhips © 
were towed t to Carthage, and (a) occaſioned much 
reater rejoicing there than ſo ſmall a ſucceſs de- 
Ded in itſelf. But, after ſo many bloody defeats 
received upon the necks of each other, after ſo 
many tears ſhed concerning the public misfortunes, 
the ſlighteſt advantage was the occaſion of infinite 
10y, eſpecially becauſe it happened contrary to all 
hope. Beſides which, it was a conſolation for 
them, and an idea that ſoothed them, to think 
that the Roman fleet would have been entirely de- 
ſtroyed, if their commanders had been more ex- 
peditious, and Scipio had not come in time to 
1 
During this time, Lælius and Maliniſn Werd Mafia 
in Numidia after a march of fifteen, days. The 74/4 
Maſeſylians, Maſiniſſa's ſubjects, ſorrendered * 
themſelves immediately with great joy and ardour don. 
to their King, whoſe return and re- eſtabliſhment Liv. xxx. 


they bad long deſired. Though Syphax, do 2 
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(a). Major, quim pro 16; mas unum auantumeum | 
ltitia, ſed eo gratior, quòd ex infperato ee a 
inter afſiduas clades ac lacry- rat, Liv. # 


Q 4 lieu- 


23a CIO, SERVIEIPS, Confals, 
A. R: 549: lieutenants and garriſons had been driven out of tho 
$879 * country entire = kept withia the hound of his 
ei new own kingdom, it was not his deſign to. ſtay lon 
troops en there. fie wife, whom he loved to exceſs, — 
* Aſdrubal his father-in-law, inceſſantly im rtuned 
him to continue the war: and the forces of ſo ow. 
erful a ſtate as his, that abounded with men 
i horſes, - might have inſpired a Prince > — 2 
| and preſuming than him with courage.,,, Having 
therefore drawn together all the 755 he had ca- 
1 pable of ſervice, he gave them horſes and arms, 
3 and divided his cavalty into ſquadrons, and his 
! infantry into cohorts, , as he had, formerly been 
taught by the Roman centuries ſent to him from 
SeeVol.V. Spain by the Scipios. At the head of as nume- 
rous an army as he had had ſome time before, but 
i for the reſt, conſiſting of new raiſed foldiefs,. with- 
1 cout any knowledge of military diſcipline, he be- 
lieved himſelf in a wandten to cha in queſt of 
the Romans. 
[ Hrizde- Aſſoon as Syphax was incamped in fight of the 
1 Feated and enemy, frequent ſkirmiſhes happened, which ſoon 
jon, 3, drew on a battle of the.cayalry in form... As long 
cares 224 as it acted alone, the Romans found i it difficult to 
Mafniſa. make good their ground againſt the Mafzſylians, 
* whom "Syphax detached, in great bodies. But, 
| aſſoon as the foot, by paſſing through the 3 
1 i between the ſquadrons, had encouraged the horſe, 
f the Barbarians were amazed to ſee an enemy upon 
| ... theiy hands, whom they did not expect: preſently 
'S after they ſtopped, being little uſed to ſuch a kind 
i of combat; and they at length entirely gave way, 
1 .... the Roman cavalry by the aſſiſtance of, the foot 
it having a ſuperiority, which it had not alone. 
i= The legions were already very near. The Maſæ- 
1 Pylians, far from being in a condition tp reſiſt 
i them, could not ſupport the ſight of them, ſo 
i" | much were they IE as well by the re- 
1 : * 
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membrance of their paſt defeats, as by the fear 4. R. 549-. 
chat ſeized chem at, this inſtant. | Here, whilſt * n. 
Syphax threw himſelf into the midſt of the Roman 
ſquadrons, to try whether the ſhame ——.— 


him alone to the arms of the enem e 
Ron ynhes nn or is bee 


very 7 1 _ 70 Aan 4 bad — 
been dethroned by that Prince. The greateſt part 
of the defeated; Numidians «ok refuge at Cirta, 
the capital of Syphax's kingdom. The laughter 
was not ſo great in this battle, in which the ca- 
valry only had. fought. Above five thou - 
ſand of the enemy were killed upon the ſpot, ani 
above two thouſand taken priſoners in the attack 

of the camp, into which the Numidians had 
—— chemſelves in crouds alter having loſt their | 


Magnin well — how to improve his vice 
tory... He repreſented to Lælius, that if he re- 
© garded only. what would be moſt grateful" to 
* himſelf, nothing could be more ſo than to go 
wal to his own, kingdom, in order to his re- eſtab- 
liſhment. But he added, that not a moment 
** was to be loſt in proſperity. more than adverſity. 
14 That if Lælius would permit him to advance 
With the cavalry, he would march directly to 
« Cirta, and that he ſhould infallibly make him- 
. ſelf - maſter of it by ſhewing. the terrified inha- 
_ *1bitans., their King a priſoner. That Lælius c;,,, 15, - 
5 might follow: bim by hort march wih the Copital of 
6c, . Infantry,” {LD Sypha X's 
+ This plan was followed.  Maſlnifh repaired to — 
Cirta, and immediately demanded an interview is Me- 
with the principal. perſons of that city. As they 1/7. 
were ignorant of the misfortune. ef Syphax, neither —4 art | 
IR of what had pane in the battle, his | . ” | 
promiſes, 15. 
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bb | Sophoni/- 
|| 64's diſ- 
q courſe to 


| Maſiniſſa. 
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miſes, nor his menaces [could gain any ching 
. om them, till he had ſhewn them their King a 


priſoner and in chains. At ſo ſad a ſight, nothing 


was heard but cries of grief and groans, which ſoon 


ſpread throughout the whole city. Some out of 
fear abandoned the walls: others to concilitae the 
victor's favour, opened the gates of the city and 
ſurrendered to him. Maſiniſſa, having poſted 
guards at the gates and aroutid the walls to prevent 
any perſon from flying. haſtened to the King's 
palace, in order to make himſelf maſter of it. 


Sopboniſpa, Syphax's wife, and Aſdrubal's 


daughter, came out to receive him in the porch; 
and having difcovered him in the midſt of the croud; 
that attended him by the ſplendor of his arms and 
robes, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet; and after he 
had raiſed her, ſhe ſpoke to him as follows. The 
gods, your own valour and fortune, having rendered 


you maſter of my fate. But if a captive may be al. 


lowed to addreſs" a frarful prayer io bin, bo is 
the arbiter of ber life and hab if yo vouchſafe to 


ſuffer me to embrace your knees,” and this viktorious 


hand; I conjure you by the majeſty of Kings, in 
which ſacred charabter we not long ſince ſhared with 


you, by the name of Numidian, which you bear in com- 


mon with Syphax, by the gods of this palace, whom I 
implore 10 regard your arrival with a more favour- 


able eye, tban they ſaww bis unhappy departure.” I 


comure you; Þ Jay, to afford me this ſole grace, that 


you yourſelf will determine the fate of your priſoner, 


and that yon will not ſuffer ber 10 fall under the 


 hanghty and cruel power of any Roman. ——Thoug þ 

I were only the wife of Syphax, that would ſuffice 10 

mate me prefer the faith of a Numidian Prince, born 

in Africa as well as myſelf, io that of a ſtranger. But 
von are ſenſible auhat a Cartbapinian, what the Aang | 

= 1 er 0 e _ 70 5 ry ' the Romans. If 
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you can only exempt me from their power 'by death, T 4K: $48; 

beg it of you, as the greateſt favour you can grant me. Es 

Sophoniſba was in the flower of her youth, and Mafni/z 

of exquiſite beauty. Her intreaties, which were 8 

more like careſſes, eaſily revived a flame ill ex- F 

tinguiſhed in the heart of Maſiniſſa. He could 

not ſee her embracing his knees and kiſſing his 
hands, without being infinitely ſofrened ; and that 
victorious Prince, eonquered in his turn by the 

charms of his priſoner, without heſitating, pro- 

miſed what ſhe deſired, and engaged not to deli- 

'ver her up to the Romans. He began by promi- 

ſing: but reflexion enſued. The more he exa- 

mined the promiſe he had juft made, the more 

difficulty he found in keeping it. In this perplexi- 

ty, he blindly followed the imprudent and raſh 

\ counſel, which his paſſion ſuggeſted. He reſolved 

to marry her that very day, in order that neither 

Lælius who would ſoon arrive, nor Scipio him- 

ſelf, might pretend to have a right to treat a Prin- 

ceſs as their priſoner, who was become che wife of 

Maſiniſſa. | 

As ſoon as the ceremony was over, and the mar- 

riage conſummated, Lælius arrived; and far from 

approving what had paſſed, he was upon the point 

of ſeizing Sophoniſba' even in the nuptial bed, to 

ſend her with Syphax and the other priſoners to 

Scipio. But he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed 

on by the intreaties of Maſiniſſa. and conſented to 

fefer the affair to the General's judgment. He ac- 

cordingly contented himſelf with ſending Syphax 

and the other priſoners to the camp, and ſet out 

with Maſiniſſa to compleat the conqueſt of N. u- 

n 

As ſoon as it was known in the Roman camp, bands 
that Syphax was upon the point of arriving there, ogra 

all the ſoldiers quitted it with the fame eagernels as camp. 

they would to ſee the pomp of a triumph. That Liv. xxx. 

unfortunate 73: 1 
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unfortunate-, Prince, walked foremoſt in chains, 
followed by a troop of Numidians of principal 
diſtinction. The Romans, to exalt their victory, 
exaggerating the greatneſs and power of Syphax in 
emulation of each other, ſaid, That this was the 
King, for whom the Romans and Carthagi- 
“ nians, the two moſt powerful people of the 
e earth, had had ſo much conſideration and de- 
.<+ ference, that Scipio their General had made no 


difficulty to abandon his province and army; 
and to go to Africa with two galleys to demand 
his amity in perſon; and that Aſdrubal the 


«© Carthaginjan General, had not only gone in per- 
<< ſon. to his palace, but had given him his daugh- 
<< ter in marriage. That what ſtil] ſhewed his 
«« power and ſtrength more, was that after he had 
<« driven Maſiniſſa out of his kingdom, he had 
reduced him to the ſad neceſſity of hiding 


_ << himſelf in the foreſts, and of owing the preſer- 
vation of his life to ſpreading a report of his 


He endea- 
wours to 
windicate 


bimſelf to 


Scipio by 


accuſing 


ee death,” _ 


Syphax arrived in the camp, and was carried to 
Scipiois tent. The remembrance of that Prince's 
former greatneſs, compared with the ſad condition 
in which he ſaw him; the ſacred rights of hoſpi- 
tality ; the private amity, and public alliance, 


Sep bon ba. hich they had contracted together, touched that 


thought, when he not only renounced the alliance 


General extremely, and made him order his chains 
to be taken off. The ſame motives gave Syphax 
confidence and courage, when he was to anſwer 
the victor. For when Scipio aſked him, what he 


of the Romans, but had even declared war againſt 


them; he at firſt imputed the cauſe of his rupture 
wich the Romans ſolely to Sophoniſba, affirming 
(a) that the firſt ſource of his misfortune was 


* = (4) Tom fe infaiifſe—— nam demum acceperit; Tllis 


am Carthaginienſem matro- nuptialibus facibus regiam con- 


ce his 


* 
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* his having received a Carthaginian woman inte 4 K. 528. 
<< his houſe and bed. That the fame torches 
„ which had lighted thoſe fatal nuptials, had ſet 
his palace on fire. That it was that plague, 
{© that fury, whoſe infectious charms had depri- 
ved him of the uſe of his reaſon; and that ſhe 
- had never ceaſed tormenting him; till herſelf 
Had put thoſe guilty arms into his hands againſt 
his friend and his gueſt.” He added, that in 
<< the midft of ſo many misfortunes, he had how- 
ever one conſolation, which was to ſee the ſame 
% fury, who had cauſed his ruin, transferred into 
<« the houſe of his moſt cruel enemy. That Ma- 
„ finiſſa was neither wifer, nor more conſtant, 
„ than himſelf ; that his youth made him ftill 
_ « more raſh : and that he had at leaſt ſhewn more 
« folly and paſſion in his precipitate marriage, 
than could be imputed to Syphax. “ 
This diſcourſe, dictated til} more by jealouſy O 
than hatred, gave Scipio great uneaſineſs. The 
precipitation with which Maſiniſſa had hurried on 
his marriage, without waiting for and. conſulting 
Lz#lius, by inſtantly changing the condition of 
Sophoniſba from that of a priſoner to that of a 
wife, juſtified Syphax's reproaches. So extrava-. 
ant a conduct was the more offenſive to Scipio, 
as himſelf had always been inſenſible to the beauty 
of the priſoners he had taken in Spain, though he 
was then in the flower of his youth. His per- 
plexity was how to bring Maſiniſſa over to reafon, 
tor he was not for alienating him. 
He was engroſſed by theſe thoughts, when Le 
lius and Maſiniſſa arrived. He made them both 
an equally gracious reception: and in the preſence 


1 — WW — 2 


flagraſſe ſuam; illam furiam pe- nec ipſa manibus ſuis, nefaria 

ſtemque omnibus delinimentis fibi arma adpversds hoſpitem 
animum ſuum avertiſſe atque atque amicum induerit. 
alienaſſe; nec conquieſſe, do- . : 
| : 0 


«dl 
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of - the principal officers of the army gave them all- 
the praiſes due to their exploits. Then taking 
Maſiniſſa aſide, he ſpoke to him in theſe terms: 


(a) ¶ believe, Prince, that it was ſome good quali- 


ties, which you thought you ſaw in me, that induced 


you firſt to make an alliance with me in Spain, and 
fince my arrival in Africa to conſide your perſon and 


all your hopes in me. Now of all the virtues which 
recommended me to your good opinion, that "which 1 
think does me moſt honour, is the force of mind to re- 
fiſt the paſſions too common at our age. I wiſh, Ma- 
ſiniſſa, that 10 all the great qualities which render 
you ſo eftimable, you would add that of which I am 
ſpeaking. No, Prince; believe me, our moſt formi- 
dable enemies are aſſuredly not thoſe who attack, us 
with their ſwords; no, they are pleaſures, which 
lay ſnares for us on all ſides. He, who by bis virtue 
bas known how to check and ſubdue them, may boaſt 


of having gained a. far more glorious victory, than that 


which hath made us maſters of the dominions and per-. 
ſon of Syphax, I took great pleaſure in publickly 
owning the great attions you have done in my abſence, 
and I retain the remembrance of them with joy. As 
to the reſt, I chuſe rather to leave it to your own re- 


flection, than to make you bluſh by repeating it. I. 


(a) Aliqua te exiſtimo, Ma- 
ſiniſſa, intuentem in me bona, 
& principio in Hiſpania ad 
jungendam mecum amicitiam 
veniſſe, & poſtea in Africa te 
Ipſum, ſpeſque omnes tuas, 
in fidem meam commitliſſe. 
Atqui nulla earum virtus eſt, 


2 quas appetendus tibi 
1 


ſus ſum, qua ego æquè at- 
ue temperantia & continen- 
tia libidinum gloriatus fuerim. 
Hanc te quoque ad ceteras 


tuas eximias virtutes adjeciſſe 


velim. Non eſt, non (mihi 


que voluptatibus. 


crede) tantum ab hoſtibus ar · 
matis ætati noſtrz per iculum, 
quantum ab circumfuſis undi- 
Qui eas 
ſua temperantiã frenavit ac do- 
muit, multo majus decus ma- 
joremque victoriam fibi pepe - 
rit, quam nos Syphace victo 
habemus. Que me abſente. 
ſtrenuè ac fortiter feciſti, li- 
benter & commemoravi, & 
memini. Cætera te ipſum re- 
putare tecum, quàm, me di- 
cente, erubeſcere malo. 


was 
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was. by the forces, and under the command of ibe — coy 


Generals of the Roman People, that” Syphax was. de- 
feated.. and taken priſoner. From thence. it yp 
that himſelf, bis wifey bis kingdom, bis ſubjects, bis 
cities, his lands, in a word. ev everything dependent om 
him, belong to ibe Roman People. And- though Bo. 
phoniſba were not a Carthaginian, and ber father did 
not command the armies of Carthage, | ſhe however. 
muſt be ſent io Rome to undergo the ſentence of ibr 
Roman Senate and | People for the crime with which 
ſhe is charged, that is, f having made a King in al- 
liance-with the Commonwealth take. up arms againſt 
16. Try then, Maſiniſſa, to conquer yourſelf. Take 
care not to diſbonour ſo many virtues by a ſingle vice, 
and not to loſe the whole: merit of the ſervices you have - 
rendered us, by a fault much greater than the intereſt 
which bath made you commit it. 
This di:courſe muſt have given Maſiniſta ſtrange Mafniſa 
perplexity : How to keep the promiſe he had /n Se. 
made. Sophoniſba? How to refuſe Scipio, on e. 
whom he depended ? How to conquer himſelf? 4 7 
for undoubtedly his paſſion, though confounded 5. 
by the wiſe advice of Scipio, could, not be ſup- 
preſſed i in an inſtant. - With bluſhes in his face, 
and tears in his eyes, he promiſed to obey, im- 
ploring him however to have ſome regard for the 
promiſe: he had raſhly made to Sophoniſba, not to 
deliver her up to any one whatſoever. But when 
he was alone in his tent, a terrible conflict aroſe in 
his heart, between his paſſion and his duty. He 
was heard a long while groaning exceſſively, 
which argued the violent agitation of his mind. 
At length, after a vaſt ſigh, he formed a very 
ſtrange reſolution, but one, by which he believed 
that he acquitted himſelf at the ſame time both of 
what he owed to Sophoniſba, and to his own glory. 
He called a faithful officer, who, according to the 
auſtem of the Kings of thoſe times, here the 
| pPoiſon, 
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gives him 


224 Civ1o, Snus, Conſuls 
T2, Poiſon, which vas their laſt reſource in unforeſeen 
©2% extremities. He ordered him to prepare and 


carry it to Sophoniſba, and to tell her in his name, 
That Maſiniſſa could have deſired nothing ſo 
% much, as to have been able to obſerve the prin- 
<< cipal engagement he had made with her in 
% efpouſing her: But that thoſe, on whom he de- 
<< pended, having deprived him of that liberty, 
he at Jeaſt kept the other promiſe he had made 
her, not to ſuffer her to fall into the hands of 
„ the Romans. That ſhe ſhould therefore re- 
„ ſolve with all the courage of a Carthaginian, of 
* Afdrubal's 3 and the wife of two 
Kings.“ 
She drink; © The officer went to Sophoniſba, and aſter ha- 


_ the poiſon © ving preſented her the poiſon, 1 accept, ſaid ſhe, 


with great this nuptial preſent, and even with gratitude, if it te 
refutes. true, that Maſini iſa could do no more for bis wife. 
-.. Js bim, however, that I ſhould renounce life with 
more joy and plory, if I had not married him the 
day before my death, She then drank the poiſon 
with as much conſtancy, as there ſeemed loftineſs 
in her anſwer, | 

deipio com Scipio having been informed of the whole, was 
g, e ſtruck with new apprehenſions. He juſtly be- 
"1/6, gin, lie ved, that every thing was to be apprehended 
great prai- from the tranſports of a young Prince, whom paſ- 
ſes an ſion had juſt carried to ſuch extremities. He im- 
En. mediately ſent for him, and ſometimes conſoled 
him in kind and tender expreſſions, and ſometimes 
made him ſome reproaches upon the new fault he 
had juſt committed; but chey were attended with 
an air of humanity and friendſhip, that ſoftened 

their bitterneſs. 

The next day; to divert that Prince a melancho- 
ly, he aſſembled the army, and in the preſence of 
all the troops, after having called and acknow- 
lodged him a King in the name of the Roman 

People, 
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all Ss that the Roman People deemed 


The conferring. of theſe honours upon Maſiniſſa 
very much mitigated his affliction, and gave him 


- eg the forufications which he had began Re. 


C810, SNA ns, Conſuls 2 
People, after having given him the higheſt and 4 A : 
moſt ſoothing praiſes, he preſented him with a * 
crown of gold, a gold cup, a curule chair, an ö 
ivory ſeepter, an embroidered purple robe, —— a 
tunick alſo embroidered with palins 5 adding, that 
theſe were the moſt ſuperb ornaments worn in tri- 
umphs, and that Maſiniſſa was the only perſon of 


worthy of the like marks of hondur. He alſo 
highly praiſed Lælius, and gave him a crown of 
gold, He afterwards rewarded all the other offi- 
cers, in proportion to the ſervices each had done. 


hopes, that after the death of Syphax he right 
become maſter of all Numidia. 
Scipio having appointed Lælius to carry Sy- Lzlias 
pou and the other priſoners to Rome, and made ier Sy- 
(iniflz's Ambaſſadors ſet out along with him, 7 
marched a ſecond time to incamp near Tunis, and 5 7 


3 


e; joy of che Carchagioians for the inconſide- 5 19 9 
rable advantage they had gained over the Ro- thaginians 
man fleets was of ſhort duration, _ ſoon ſend _ 
changed into a general conſternation, When they g, 
received advice of the defeat and taking of Sy- % 
phax, upon whom they had relied more ni upon - 
Aſdrubal and his army. No body daring to ſpeak 
any longer for continuing the war, for he would 
not have been heard, they ſent to demand peace of 
Scipio by thirty deputies, who were the principal 
perſons of the Senate, and formed an united <oun- 
cil, whoſe opinions had a v great influence up- 
on the deciſions of the whole 8 As ſoon as 
they arrived in the camp of the Romans, and from 
thence at Scipio's tent, they proſtrated themſelves 
at the feet of that General, A abcording to 

Vo r. VI. the 
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2:48 the cuſtom of the Eaſtern. nations, from which the 


Carthaginians derived their origin. Their diſ- 
courſe was as humble as their firſt behaviour. 
Without endeavouring to juſtify their conduct, 


they laid the whole blame of what had paſſed up- 


on Hannibal, and the violent cabal of thoſe 


| who favoured his ambition. They demanded 


grace for their Republick, which had * twice de- 


ſerved to periſh by the temerity of its citizens, 
and would a ſecond time be indebted for its pre- 
ſervation to the clemency of its enemies; adding, 
that they knew *©* that the Roman People did not 


«© ſeek the deſtruction of their adverſaries, but on- 


ly the glory of conquering and ſubjecting them. 
„ That as for them, they were ready as humble 
&« ſlaves to accept ſuch conditions as it "ſhould 


'-.* « pleaſe Scipio to impoſe upon them!? 


Conditions 
of peace 


That General anſwered them, That he came 
* to Africa with the hope of terminating the war 


propeſed ly « by a compleat victory, and not by a peace; 


Scipio. 
Liv. xxx. 
16. 


App. 17. 


which hope had increaſed with the ſucceſſes the 
gods had hitherto granted his arms. That not- 


* withſtanding, though victory was in a manner 


„ in his hands, he did not refuſe them peace, that 
« the whole Univerſe might know, the Roman 
** People valued themſelves upon undertaking and 
„ terminating wars with juſtice z that accordingly 
he would grant them peace upon the following 
conditions: That the Carthaginians ſhould 
„ withdraw their troops from Italy and Gaul; 
that they ſhould entirely renounce Spain, and 
« all the fand between Africa and Italy. That 

they ſhould deliver up all their ſhips of war, 
except twenty; and ſupply them with five hun- 


dred thouſand buſhels of wheat, and three hun. 
« dred —_— buſhels * „ Authors 


3 They mean the ttoo Punit wars. 


differ 
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differ concerning the ſum of money they were to N 
pay. According to Livy, ſome affirmed, that 1 
they demanded fi ve thouſand. talents (about "ſeven 
—— — and fifty thouſand pounds; ) ſome five 
thouſand pounds of filyer in weight; and, laftly, 
others ſaid, that he demanded. that they ſhould 
give his. ſoldiers double pay. He gave them three 
days to deliberate, upon theſe, . propoſals ;, and. in 
caſe, Carthage ſhould. accept them, he agre! 
grant them a truce, during, which they might 8 920 
Ambaſſadors to Rome. The conditions were ac: 
cepted; becauſe the Carthaginians thought only of 
gaining time, till Hannibal ſhould, be returned to 
Africa. Accordingly they appointed two embaſ- 
ſies; the. one to Scipio, e conclude the truce; 
and the other to Rome, to demand peace. They 
ſent a ſmall number of priſoners and deſerters with 
the laſt, only for form ſake, and to make it ap- 
Pear that they really deſired peace. 

In the mean time Lælius had CS ſeveral Lzlius ar- 
days. before at Rome, with Syphax, and the moſt rives ar 
conſiderable of the Numidian priſoners. He re- 2 
lated to the Senate all. that had paſſed in Africa 3 E pi. 
which occaſioned great joy for the preſent, and Aries 
gave great hopes of the future. The Senators 84ined in 
having deliberated upon this account, were of opi- ws 5 
nion that Syphax ſhould be confined at Alba, and great joy 
that Lælius ſhould ſtay at Rome, till the arrival _ 
of the Ambaſſadors from Carthage. Beſides Liv. xxx. 
which, thankſgivings were decreed to the gods for 
four days; and the Prætor P. Ælius, having diſ- 
miſſed the Senate, and called an aſſembly of the 
People, aſcended the tribunal of harangues with 
Lælius. As ſaon as the. citizens were informed, 
from the, mouth of Scipio's lieutenant, - that the 
: 5 of the Carthaginians had been defeated, and 

t to FO 3" that a famous and powerful King 
d been made le priſoner ; and that all Numidia 
R 2 Was 
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was ſubjected, they gave themſelves to immode- 
rate joy, which they expreſſed by the Joud cries 
and other impetuous motions, which are common 
with the multitude on the like occaſions. For this 
reaſon the Prætor immediately decreed, that the 
temples ſhould be opened throughout the city, and 


that the People ſhonld be at liberty to enter them 


during the whole day, to return the gods the 


thanks ſuch great benefits deferved. This lively 


Ambaſſa- 
dors from 
Maſiniſſa 
well re- 
ceived by 
the Senate. 


gratitude amongſt an idolatrous people is a good = 
teflon, and often a great reproach to us. 

The next day the ſame or introduced Ma- 
finifa*'s Ambaſſadors into the Senate, who be- 
gan by congratulating the Rotmans upon the 
% victories gained by Scipio in Africa. They 
c then teſtified their gratitude in the name of their 
% maſter, firſt, as Scipio had not only acknow- 


ledged, but made him, King, by fe- eſtabliſm- 


„ing him in the dominions of his father, in 
which, after the fall of Syphax, he ſhould reign 
from thenceforth, if the Senate thought fit, 
% without rival or competitor: and next, as after 


* having given him great praiſes in the full af. 


% ſembly, he had added to them tnagnificent pre- 
«* ſents, of which that Prince had before endea- 
«*« youred to render himſelf worthy 3, that he ſhouſd 


ſpare no pains to merit further for the time to 


% come. That he defired the Senate to ratify by a 
« decree all that Scipio had done in his favour, as 
« well in reſpect to the title of King, as all the 
* other gifts and benefactions, with which he had 
* honoured him. That he alſo deſired they 


would be pleaſed, if they found no inconve- 


«© nience in it, to releaſe all the Numidian pri- 
<< ſoners confined at Rome; which favour would 
do Maſinifla honour with his ſubjects.“ The 


' » Ambaſſadors were anſwered, That the King 
£* ought to ſhare with the Romans in the com- 


«© pliments, 


C210, Srkrit Ius, Conſuls = 


4. Plimpencs, which the ſucceſſes in Africa deſerved. 4-R 
«© That Scipio in treating him as King, and giving 


<«< him all the other marks of eſteem and benevo- 
«© Jence, had perfectly anſwered the intentions of 
e the Senate, who approved and ratified the whole 
e with abundance of pleaſure,” They afterwards. 
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fixed the preſents, which the Ambaſſadors were to 


carry to their King: theſe were two purple man- 
tles with gold claſps, two Senatorian robes, called 
Laticlavi; two horſes richly capariſoned ; two 
cuiraſſes, with the reſt of the armor for an horſe- 
man; two tents. with all the military appurtenances 
to them which were uſually given the Conſuls. 
The Prætor had orders to cauſe theſe gifts to be 
carried to Maſiniſſa. The Ambaſſadors received, 
by way of preſent, each five thouſand pieces of 
money, and two habits z and thoſe of their train 
had each one thouſand pieces, and one habit; an 
habit was alſo given to each of the Numidians 
taken out of the priſons, and reſtored to the 
King. The. . Ambaſſadors were lodged and re- 
galed at the expence of the Roman People, 


22 
. ., 
C:30Þ 


The ſame campaign in which theſe things were Mago is 
G Palsn | 8 defeated. 
| 26 Sas en NG He e. 

Pretor P. Quintilius Varus, and the Proconſul 8 
M. Cornelius, fought a pitched battle in the coun- ders to re. 


try of the Inſubrian Gauls, with Mago the Car- / in 


Africa, 


decreed at Rome, and executed in Africa, the 


thaginian General, Hannibal's brother. The vic- 


and dies on 


tory was long diſputed, and at laſt declared for the the way. 


Romans, but it coft them dear, This was the 
laſt battle, that was fought between the Carthagi- 
nians and Romans in Italy. Mago, who had 
been wounded in the battle, retired the following 
night towards the ſea · coaſt, where he found depu- 
ties from Carthage, who a few days before had 
entered the gulf fs | 
ordered him to return immediately to Africa, 
whither his brother Hannibal had alſo received or- 


Genoa with their ſhips, and 
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Aus, ders to repair as ſoon as poſlible.. He imbarked 
directly with his troops, but died of his wounds 
before he got beyond the iſland of Sardinia. 
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Hannibal quits Italy with grief, and with a kind of 
rage. Anxiety of the Romans in reſpect to. Scipio. 
Embaſſy from Saguntum to Rome. On the re- 
monſtrances of ſome Sengtors public prayers to thank 
the pods for the departure of Hannibal were de- 
SU The Ambaſſadors of Carthage” demand 
I 4 of the Senate. They are reſerred'to Scipid. 
The Conſul Servilius is recalled from Sicily 10 
' Traly. © The Carthaginians' break the truce by 
laing ſome ſhips. The Ambaſſadors of Scipio are 
infulled at Carthage. Hannibal arrives in Africa. 
Complaints of the Gretian allies againſt Philip. 
Death of tbe great Fabius. Diſtribution of the | 
provinces under the new | Conſuls. Anxiety of 
the Romans on the departure of Hannibal. Scipio 
ſends back Hannibals ſpies, Interview between 
Hannibal and Scipio. Speech of Hannibal from 
Polybius. Scipio's anſwer from the ſame Polybius, 
HanmbaPs ſpeech from Livy. Preparations for a 
deciſtve battle. Scipio draws up bis army in bat- 
tle, Hannibal does "the ſame. The du Generals 
exbors their ' armies. Battle of Zama between 
Hannibal and Scipio. © Viftory of the Romans. 


Praiſe of Hannibal. 


828 J E have before obſerved, that deputies had 
— grief been ſent to Hannibal, to order him to re- 


4 kind of turn to Africa with his troops without loſs of time. 
rage. He could not hear them without trembling with 


— XXX- rage and indignation, and refrained from tears not 


App. de without great difficulty. When they had done 


Bell. Ann. ſpeaking, he faid,' I is no longer by indirett 
346—349. EL ” , means, 
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means, as bas been the practice hitherto, in prevent- 2 
ing troops and money from being ſent me, but by clear © * 
and poſitive orders, that my enemies force me to re- 
turn to Africa. You then ſee Hannibal at length over- 
come, nat hy the Romans, whom be hath ſo often 
put to flight and cut 10 pieces, but by the jealouſy and 
ill will of the Senators of Carthage ! The ſhame of 
my return will give leſs joy to Scipio my enemy, than 
to Hanno my fellow citizen, who not being able 10 
cruſh my family, is at laſt for burying it in the ruins 
of Carthage.: Having long foreſeen it would come 
to this, he had taken care to keep ſhips in readi- 
neſs. For which reaſon, after having diſtributed 
into a ſmall number of cities in Bruttium, that 
ſtill adhered to him rather out of fear than affe- 
ction, all his ſoldiers that were incapable of ſer- 
vice, that he might not ſeem entirely to give up 
the cauſe; he took with him the flower of his 
troops, having had the cruelty to put to the ſword 
a great number of Italian ſoldiers, who to avoid 
following him to Africa, had taken refuge in the 
temple of Juno Lacinia, which had hitherto been 
an inviolable aſylum for the unfortunate. 
In this temple there was a pillar of maſſy gold. 
The hiſtorian Cælius tells us, that Hannibal re- Cic. de 
ſolved to take it away with him, but that the god- Divin- 
deſs Juno having appeared to him in a dream, “ 
and threatened him with the loſs of the only eye 
he had, if he preſumed to commit ſuch a ſacri- 
lege, he -had left the pillar in the temple. I very 
much doubt whether Hannibal would have had ſo 
much regard for a dream, as to have renounced ſo 
fine a prey in effect of it. | | 
Never did exile expreſs more regret on quitting 
his native country,. than Hannibal on quitting a 
foreign one, and that of an enemy. He often 
turned his eyes towards the coaſts of Italy, . ac- 
bc cuſing — and men of his misfortune, and 
R 4 _ © venting 
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AR. 549. e yenting; againſt himſelf, ſays Livy, a:thouſand | 


Ant, C. 2. „; 


imprecations for not having led his ſoldiers 
s reeking with the blood of the Romans * after 
< the battle of Canna to Rome, That Scipio, 
„ho during his Conſulſhip had not ſo much as 
«© ſeen the Carthaginians in Italy, had the cou- 
© rage and boldneſs to go to Africa to attack 
Carthage; whereas he, who had killed above an 
„hundred thouſand men at Thrafymenus and 
„ Cannz, had unfortunately loft his time at Ca- 
* filinum, Cumæ and Noha.”. It was with: theſe 
mournful complaints mixed with bitter reproaches 
againſt himſelf, that he tore himſelf from the 
— Italy, of which he had been ſo long in 
wy 3 e 5 
The Romans at the ſame time received advice 
of the retreat of Hannibal, and of that of Mago. 
The joy which ſo happy a deliverance would have 
given them, was —_ abated by the anxiety they 
were in for Scipio, upon whom alone the whole 
weight of the war was now to fall. And indeed, 
they had ordered their Generals in Italy to keep 
Hannibal and Mago there; and they were highly 
diſſatisfied, that their orders had been ſo ill o- 
beyed, a | 5 d 
About this time arrived at Rome Ambaſſadors 
from Saguntum, who brought with them ſome 
Carthaginian officers, that had been ſent to Spain 
to raiſe troops there, and had been taken priſon- 
ers. They diſplayed in the porch of the Senate 
the money thoſe officers had brought with them, 
which amounted to two hundred. and fifty pounds 
of gold in weight, and eight hundred in filver, 
The priſoners they brought were accepred, and 
were immediately put under a good guard: but 
®* Liv alway: ſuppoſes 1his rike, which be afterwards 
bo be an affential fault is Hon- repeated, © de 5 
"Has I ey 
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they were obliged to take back the money, and G2 
were thanked for their attention and zeal. Pre "Py 
feats were alſo made them, and ſhips given them 
to carry them back into Spain. 

Though Rome had ' deſired, that Hannibal On the 
might be prevented from going to Africa, it was 5 
— -hinhts: for the aned bfcils to be deli- Ae en 
vered from ſo formidable an enemy and ſome of 7r:thani/. 
the moſt antient and confiderable Senators, moved £79ingsrare 
by the kind of indifference, with which this event Z 
had been conſidered, made a very wiſe reflexion, geparture. 
—— be of great uſe in all times. They ob- 
a forved, Ju (a) that men were leſs ſenſible of the 

they received, than of the ill that they 
6 ſuffered. What terror and conſternation had 
« attended Hannibal's entering Italy] What ca- 
4 lamities, loſſes and defeats, had they ſuſtained 
e ſince that time! That they had ſeen the enemy 
<< imcamped at the gates of Rome. What vows 
*© had they not made to be delivered from thefe 
8 evils! How often had they cried out in their 
«+ aſſemblies: Shall we never ſee the happy day, 
© when Taly ſhall be delivered — its cruel ene- 
* ries, and enjoy. the bleſſings of peace and tran- 
« quility ? That the gods had at length heard 
„their prayers, and granted them that grace 
after ſixteen years of alarms and miſeries, 
* and that no one had propofed to return them 
„ thanks for ſo great a good. (b) So true it was, 

that men, far from being grateful for paſt fa- 
55, yours, were little affected with thoſe they re- 
ceived at preſent.” After this diſcourſe they 
demanded with warmth, that the Prætor ſhould 


55 bring on this queſtion; and it was immediately 
homines , ho be- 

* EAT re E 
"A edt ne «dyenicatem terites fatls memotes int ? 1 
| decreed 
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222 decreed with unanimous conſent, that during five 
Vr es days the temples of the city ſhould be viſited with 
grateful piety, and that an hundred and — 
reat victims ſhould i be ſacrificed to the gods. 
The An Lælius, and Maſiniſſa's Ambaſſadors, were 
| Gaſſagors | nd diſmiſſed, hen advice came that thoſe of 
Ht Carthage, who had been fent to aſk peace were ar- 
mand peace rived at Puteoli, from whence they were to come 
_ of the Ro. to Rome by land. The Ambaſſadors were not 
J a „ teceived in the city. They were lodged in a 
. 5% country houſe „ to the Commonwealth, 
Scipio. and had audience in the Temple of Bellona. They 
Liv. xxx. expreſſed themſelves almoſt in the ſame words as 
882 they had uſed to Scipio, imputing the whole cauſe 
of the war ſolely to Hannibal. That he paſſed 
* the Iberus without the order of the Senate, and 
then the Alps, and that he had declared war, 
e firſt againſt the Saguntines, and after wards a- 
gainſt the Romans, by his own authority; but 
** that to judge rightly of things, the treaty of 
<* alliance, which had been made in the time of, 
and by the Conſul Lutatius, had not been vio- 
lated in the leaſt by the Senate and People of 
Carthage. That for theſe reaſons, their inſtru- 
ctions extended no farther than to demand the 
cobſervation of the peace, which had been con- 
cluded at that time between the Romans and 

*©. Carthaginians.” 

The Prætor then, according to the antient — 
having permitted the Senators to aſk the deputies - 
ſuch queſtions as they ſhould judge proper, many 
of : the. ſeniors, who had been concerned in the 
treaties," interrogated them upon different articles. 
But the deputies, moſt of whom were young 
men, having anſwered, that they had no know- 
ledge of thoſe things which had happened in their 
infancy, the uſual, bad faith of the Carthaginians 
was exclaimed againſt on all ſides, who had de- 

ſignedly 
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ſignedly choſen young Ambaſſadors to treat of an A-R. 54g. 
antient peace, of which they had neither the leaſt a 
. remembrance, nor any knowledge whatſoever. 
They were then made to quit the Senate, which 
proceeded to deliberate. M. Livius was for ha- 
ving the Conſul C. Servilius, who was neareſt 
Rome, ſent for, in order that the Senate might 
conſider of the peace in his preſence. He repre- 
ſented, that the affair being of the moſt impor- 
tant nature, it did not ſeem conſiſtent with the 
<< dignity of the Roman People, to determine 
concerning it without the participation of the 
© two Conſuls, or at leaſt of one of them.” 
Metellus, who always favoured Scipio, faid : 
That as it was P. Scipio, who, by cutting the 
*© armies of the Carthaginians to pieces, and ra- 
vaging their countries, had reduced them to the 
**© neceſſity of humbly beſeeching peace; no body 
«could better judge of their intentions in aſkin 
it, than he who actually threatened the walls of 
Carthage. That he therefore believed, they 
sought to direct themſelves ſolely by his counſel, 
in reſpect to granting, or refuſing, them peace.“ 
M. Valerius Lævinus, who had been Conſul with 
Marcellus, . affirmed, ** that they were rather 
4 ſpies, than Ambaſſadors, who were come from 
Carthage; and he concluded, that they ought to 
*© be made to quit Italy directly; that they ſhould 
be ſent under a guard to their ſhips; and that 
<< Scipio ſhould be wrote to, to continue the war 
without any ceſſation.“ Lelius and Fulvius 
added, That Scipio had not ſuppoſed the peace 
could ſubſiſt, if Mago and Hannibal ſhould be 
s recalled from Italy. That the Carthaginians 
© would refuſe no conditions, as long as they ex- 
* man thoſe two Generals and their armies : 
but that they ſhould no ſooner hear, that they 
pere upon their return, but they would Fas 
| no 


A. R. 549. DA no regard to treaties, nor the gods themſelves, 
ane 6293-3 and inſtantly reſume. their arms“ Every thing 
well conſidered, they adhered to the opinion of 
Lævinus, and the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed 
without obtaining any thing, and almoſt without 
% ͤ rag Wes 
The Con- In the mean time the Conſul Cn. Servilius, aſ- 
Oo ſuming to himſelf the glory of having reſtored 
2 from Peace to Italy, went over to Sicily with deſign to 
Sicily into purſue Hannibal to Africa, He imagined, through 
— a ridiculous vanity, that it was he who had driven 
mth xx. the Carthaginian General out of Italy, and conſe- 
| quently that it was neceſſary to purſue him. When 
this news came to Rome, the Senate were at firft 
of opinion, that the Prætor ſhould write to the 
Conſul, that it was the opinion of the Senate, that 
he ſhould return to Italy. But the Prætor having 
remonſtrated, that the Conſul would have no re- 
ard to his letters, P. Sulpicius was declared Di- 
Gabor, who in virtue of an authority ſuperior to 
that of the Conful, having obliged Servilius to re- 
turn to Italy, paſſed the reſt of the year with 
M. Servilius, his General of the horſe, in viſiting 
the cities of Italy which the war had detached 
from the ſervice of the Romans, and in examin- 
ing the different circumſtances of their defection, 
which might render each of them more or. leſs 
The Car- criminal. 18 . „ 
thaginianss During the truce, a great convoy ſent by Len- 
— % tulus Prætor of Sardinia, and conſiſting of an 
N hundred er with twenty Ships of war, 
ſome Ro- arrived in Africa, without having ran any riſque 
man v/- either from the enemy or the ſea. Cn. Octavius 
= xx. Was not fo fortunate. For having left Sicily with 
24. two hundred tranſports and thirty ſhips of war, 
App. Bell. when he arrived almoſt in ſight of Africa without 
on. 18, any danger, he was becalmed; and ſoon after the 
Poiyb xy. wind becoming quite contrary, diſperſed his tranſ- 
08g. . | ports, 


* 
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As for himſelf with his great ſhips, after A. K. 549." 
Eng ſtruggled a conſiderabis time with the (. 
waves, that drove him back, by the help of '6ars 
he arrived at the promontory of Apollo. But the 
tranſports were-moſt of them driven upon the coaſt 
of the iſland Agimurus, which on the fide next 
the mam fea cloſes the gulph, in which Carthage 
is built, about thirty miles from that ety, The 
reſt were carried oppoſite to that city, to the place 
called at that time the Hol Baths. All this paſſed 
in the fight of Carthage. The people in conſe- 
tence ran to the public place. The magi- 
rates aſſembled the Senate. The multitude; 
2 in che porch, preſſed the Senators to give 
the neceſſary orders not to let fo conſiderable a 
prey eſcape, which in a manner came of itſelf into 
their hands. The moſt prudent repreſented in 
vain, that they had ſent to aſk peace, and that the 
time of the truce was not expired: the people, 
mingled with the Senators, made ſuch warm in- 
ſtances, as at laſt obliged the Senate to permit Aſ- 
drubal to go with a fleet of fifty ſhips to che iſland 
Egimurus, to cruize along the coaſts, and neigh- 
bouring ports, in order to pick up the veſſels of 
the Romans, which the ſtorm had diſperſed, and 
to bring them to Carthage. We ſee in khis an in- 
ſtance of the Curthaginian character, greedy of 
gain to madneſs, and far from nice in Pome of 
public faith. | | 
Scipio was the more- inovtiſed: on EY infult of Scipio's 
the Carthaginians, as the truce, -which he had 2 
5 9 their earneſt intreaty, ſtill ſubſiſted, and 23 af 
had not even ftaid for the return of the: am- Carthage. 
baſtadors; who were gone to Rome. He ſent Liv. xxx. 
three deputies to Carthage, to complain of this in- e 
fraction which deſtroyed all hope of concluding a 7; 
peace. They were inſulted on their arrival by tbe 
multitude who aſſembled round them, and would 
perhaps have been more ſo at their return, if the 
magi- 


\ 
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AR. $49: magiſtrates, at their requeſt, had not given them, 
+293 an eſcorte, which conducted them to ſome ſmall. 
diſtance from the Roman camp. - But in that ſhort. 
ſpace, four galleys detached from. the Carthaginian 
fleet, came to attack that which carried the am- 
baſſadors. It defended itſelf vigorouſly a great 
while; but at length to eſcape the enemy, was 
forced to run on ſhore. Only the veſſel was loſt... 
Liv. ibid. It was after this double infraction of the truce, 
— b. xv. that Fulvius and Lælius arrived from Rome in 
Scipio's camp with the Carthaginian deputies. 
That General might have uſed repriſals. But hav- 
ing no thoughts of revenge, except by excelling the 
Carthaginians in virtue, and oppoſing their breach 
of | faith with his own generous -probity, he diſ- 
miſſed them after. having told them: That 
<« though the Carthaginians had not only broken 
** the truce by attacking his ſhips, but even violated 
<« the law of nations by attacking and infulting his 
% ambaſſadors ; however-that he ſhould not act in 
their regard in a manner repugnant. to the Ro- 
«© man gravity, or his own generoſity,” A ſſoon as 
they ſet out, he put himſelf into a FORGLGGRER to 
continue the war, as it had began. 
Hannibal Hannibal was almoſt ready to land, when o one 
arrives in of the mariners, who had got on the top of the 
Africa. maſt to diſcover the land, told him that the head 
bs of the admirals ſhip. ſtood towards a. ruined 
tomb. Not liking that omen, he ordered the pi- 
lot to ſteer farther on: and accordingly be Wend 
a little lower, near Leptis. 
Complaints About the end of the year of wh ich we, are 
A wo —4 ſpeaking, the cities of Greece in alliance with the 
— Roman People ſent deputies to Rome to com- 
again} plain, that their lands had been ravaged by Phi- | 
Philip. lip's troops, and that that Prince had refuſed to 
receive the ambaſſadors, who had been ſent to de- 
mand juſtice of him. Tur declared at che ſame ö 
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time, that he had ſent four thouſand men under ain geg, 
the command of Sopater with great ſums of mo- 
ney, to aſſiſt Hannibal in Affca. Upon this 
news, the Senate was of opinion, that ambaſſadors 
ſhould be ſent to-hlm, to declare in the name of 
the Romans, that ſuch eonduct ſeemed to them an 
infraction of the treaty of peace, which had been 
made between them and him. C. Terentius Var- 
ro, C. Mamilius, and M. Aurelius, who wers 
charged with this embaſſy, ſet out in three galleys 
of five benches e which were given them ans 
this voyage [1360 Daa ing e mot [9099 
This ſame 70 vn bemurkabie or the death of Death of 
the great Fabius. He was generally regretted by F-bius 
all the good citizens. Every individual; with de- * ae 
ſign to honour his memory, and to teſtify thei 26. 
gratitude for the confiderable ſervicts which che 
had rendered his country, contributed to the ex- 
pence of his funeral, as to that of their common 
father. The People had done his grandfather 
Fabius Rullus the ſame honour, | 
The Fabius of whom we ſpeak: here; died in a 
very advanced age, if we believe Valerius Maxi- Vat Aer. 
mus. For, according to that author, he was Au- vin e 
gur ſixty two years, and no doubt he was at man's 3 
eftate when he entered upon that office: from TY 
whence he concludes; that he had hued an whole 
But this opinion carries with it ſome diffi⸗ 
culty. If his life were very long, it was alſo very 
glorious from his excellent qualities and great ac- 
tions, which would have deſerved the ſirname of 
Maximus, moſt Great, though he had not found it 
* cſkabliſhed: in his family. () In . 
10 4 0630; 84 MP's to 
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<> 80 e patemos * ſed omni po are unus b bel 
nores, 4 æquavit. Plu- Annibal Pot Cautior ta; 
ribus victoriis & majoribus men, quam promptior, ic 
* avus inſignis Rullus : —_— fuit : &, ſicut dubites, 
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Diftriba- 

tion of the 
_ provinces. 

Liv. xxx. 

— 


more battles than him, and 
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to the great offices, he exceeded his “ father's glory, 
grandfather Rullus, who 
as well as himſelf had been faye times Conſul, and 
was alſo ſirnamed Maximus. Rullus indeed fought 
more victories ; 
but to have been capable of oppoſing ſuch an ene 
my as Hannibal, is a merit and title of honour that 
may ſtand in compariſon with the greateſt exploits, 
He ſhewed more prudence and cite ion than 
ardour and vivacity. It cannot well be deter- 
mined whether this flow and wary conduct pro- 


ceeded from his genius and natural character, or 


whether it was the conjuncture and nature of the 


war, with which he was charged, chat gave him 


this ſpirit of precaution and reſerve. But it is 


certain, that this wiſe delayer preſerved the com- 
monwealth by it, as * ne eee wn 
2 inn 


nus homo nobis _ 2 nem. 


M. 8 
. Cue US. 


The new Conſuls defired — 8 ardour to 
have Africa for their province. The affair was 
referred to the people, who een the com- 
mand to Scipio. The Senate was however ob- 
liged, without doubt by their great ĩimportunity, 
to order that one of the Conſuls ſhould go to Africa 


nere ler galleys, e W 


utrum ingenio cunRator ue- e Ati 


Fit, an quia ita bello propri Fabius Garges WI Coll 


quod tum gerebatur aptum only ehree times, and Fabius 
erat; fic nihil certius eſt, Coons, bis Jon. ile 
quàm unum hominem nobis 9755 
ann rem reſtitniſſe, icut 


x 4 - Fn. 
| . 
oars, 


. 7 
Oars, ve aut oricy Wit 10 A- 5 
Lots determined that e loyment to Li. Candle. an XY 
2 other Conſul had Etryria, for his province. 
To draw down the protection of heaven, the Con- 
ſuls were ordered, before they ſet out far the war, 
to celehrate games, and facriice the great victims, 
which the Dictator T. Manlius had promiſed to 
the S 7 -Conſulſhip, of M. Claudius Mar- 
cells, ap Nun in caſe the Common - 
alk ould” be be in che fame condition it then 
"an 15 the exp 00 ve F085 Which ee. 
tec ni Dan. 
{Bn tne people, were divided beten Juri 
175 and thoſe two paſſions increaſed 27%, . 
. They did not know ; whether, they eg of 
«« ih d\rejoice that Hangibal, after having in a Hannibal, 
«© manner been in poſſeſſion of Italy during ſix- Liv as 
oo „teen years, had at length abandoned it; or la- 23. 
ment for his having returned into Africa ik 
4 5 troops, \ They ſaid, that the war, from 
<< having Changed ies ſear, has not the, Ice dan. 
e gerous. That, Q. Fabius, who was lately dead, 
had often: foretold, that Hannibal would be 
% much more formidable, When he fought in de 
„ fence of his country, than he was in attack ing 
«© that of an enemy. That Scipio had not to 
deal with a — King like Syphax, of no 
experience in war, with his. father-in-law Aſ- 
% drubal, more: diſpoſed to fly than to fight, nor 
with a multitude of peaſants drawn together in 
„ haſte, and half armed: but with Hannibal, 
* that, famous Captain, who to ule the expreſ- 
BY fion,: was born in his father's tent and had been 
1 oba, . in the mr: of ON: n had 


ls bo 1 b, — "Some bell, evi. 


accomp! ifſbed the year before, * muſt bare happened. 
and orders bad been given ac- 
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2. 550. “ ſerved from his infancy, and commanded in 
Ant. C. aa. c chief from his earlieſt youth; who; always fol- 


= 


% Jowed by victory, had made Spain, the Gauls, 
« and Italy, reſound with nothing but his name, 
and left in all thoſe provinces glorious monu- 


ments of his exploits. That he was at the head 
of ſoldiers as old in ſer vice as himſelf, enured 


eto perils and labours 3 that ſeemed to tranſcend 
„ human force; that had a thouſand times been 


* covered with Roman blood, and carried with 
them the ſpoils not only of ſoldiers, but even of 
Generals. That Scipio would meet in battle 

„ many Carthaginians who had killed Prætors, 


„ Genetals, and Conſuls, with their own hands, 
<* that were diſtinguiſhable by crowns, and other 


military rewards, the undoubred proofs of their 
«© bravery ; who had taken cities, and ſtormed 


camps. That all the Roman magiſtrates toge- 
<< ther had not ſo many faſces carried before them, 
«as Hannibal had taken from the Generals, 

„hom he had killed in different battles.“ 

By this kind of reflexions they themſelves aug- 
mented their terror and anxiety. Beſides which, 
being accuſtomed during many years to ſee war 
made, to uſe the expreſſion, before their eyes in 
different parts of Italy, in a manner ſlowly e- 
nough, and without hope of a ſpeedy end, their 
attention and alarms redoubled, when they ſaw 
Scipio and Hannibal upon the point of coming to 
blows in order to terminate ſo famous a quarrel, 
Thoſe themſelves who had the higheſt opinion of 
Scipio, and aſſured themſelves moſt of victory, 


felt their anxiety and terror exceedingly increaſe, 
as the fatal and deciſive hour approached. - 


The Carthaginians were very near in the ſame 


diſpoſition. Sometimes, ſeeing Hannibal near, 


and conſidering the greatneſs of his military 'ex= 
ploits, they repented their having aſked peace with 
5 5 ſo 
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fo much eagerneſs; ſometimes refleQing that they A-R. 550. 
had loſt, two battles; that Syphax, their friend 7 . 


and ally, was a priſoner ;. that they; had been dri- 


ven out of Spain and Italy; and that all theſe 


diſgraces were the effects of the valour and conduct 
of Scipio, they could not help trembling. through 
fear, that the fates had given birth to that Gene- 


ral for the ruin and deſtruction of Carthage. 


. Hannibal being come to Adrumetum, gave Sciþ 


e . 


his troops ſome days reſt after their voyage. But e 42ck 


* 


being preſſed by couriers, ſent to inform him, OS 
that all the neighbourhood of Carthage ſwarmed Polyb. PEN 
with the enemy, he repaired. to Zama, marching 693. 
with abundance of diligence. _ That place is but Liv. Xxx. 


nnn 1 0 [1 vs 655,54 LL 3 1 | 29. | 
five days march from Carthage. From, thence. he Appun 
ſent out ſpies, to examine the motions of the ene- 21. 


my. But thoſe ſpies were ſtopt by the. advanced 
guards of the Romans, and carried to. Scipio. 
That General, always, full of confidence and gene- 
roſity, told them, they had nothing to fear from 


him. N into the hands of one of 


the legionary Tribunes, whom, he ordered to carry 
them into every part of his camp. and to ſuffer 
them to ſee and examine every thing at their 
pleaſure. Afterwards, having aſked them, whe- 
ther they had fatisfied their curiofity, he gave 
them an eſcorte, and ſent them back to their 
General. 1 1 


Hännibal heard nothing from his ſpies but bad Intervie 
news; amongſt the reſt, that Maſiniſſa arrived 7 oF oa 
that very day with a body of fix thouland foot, 5% 


and four thouſand horſe... But what ſtruck him 
moſt; was the air of confidence and affurance, 
which Scipio ſhewed ; and which Hannibal con- 
ſidered as a proof, but too well founded, of his 
enemy's ſtrength... Accordingly, though he was 


ii of Barbary. | 
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AR. 550. the author of the war, and his return had occaſion-' 
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Hannibal 
applies to 
Maſiniſſa 
to obtain 
an inter- 


ed the infraction of the truce and put a ſtop to the 
negotiations; he flattered himſelf, that if he treat- 

ed of peace whilſt he had all his forces, he ſhould 
obtain more favourrble conditions, than if he were 
overcome. He firſt ſent to Maſiniſſa, putting 
him in mind of his reſidence at Carthage in his 
early years, to receive there an education ſuitable 


to his birth, and which, for that reaſon,” he ought 


view with to conſider as his ſecond country. The only fa- 


Scipio. 


App. Bell. 


Punic, 20. 


vour he aſked of him was to obtain him an inter- 
view with Scipio. Maſiniſſa who retained a lively 
ſenſe of gratitude for the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived at Carthage, and who ſtill had many 


ftiends in that place, joyfully undertook this com- 
miſſion, and told Scipio Hannibals requeſt, 


which Scipio made no difficulty to comply wih. 

Thoſe two Generals, in concert, Tacattipes 
nearer to each other, in order to negotiate with 
more eaſe. Scipio's camp was at a ſmall diſtance 
from Nadagara, in a place, which, beſides other 


advantages, was not farther from the water, than 


half a bow ſhot. Hannibal was poſted four miles 


from thence, upon an eminence advantagious 


enough, except the neceſſity of fetching water a 
great way. They choſe for their conference a 
place ſituated between the two camps, and open 
enough to leave no room for apprehending any 
ſurprize. The next day both quitted their camps 
with ſome horſe, whom they afterwards made 


withdraw. Thoſe two Generals then, not only 


the moſt illuſtrious of their times, but comparable 
to the moſt famous Captains, and greateſt Kings 
of preceding ages, conferred together, each hav- 
ing an interpreter. They continued filent ſome 
time, to conſider each other attentively, and 
ſtruck with mutual admiration; Hannibal ſpoke 


firſt. | 
The 
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The ſpeeches made by theſe two Generals to 
each other are in Polybius and Livy. I thought 


the reader would not be diſpleaſed at my in- 


ſerting them from both in this place. I ſhall take 
party with neither, and will not prejudice his judg- 
ment. I content myſelf with obſerving, that Po- 

1ybius wrote firſt, and was a ſoldier. 


| Hainan" rm Pubs KY. G. 


© Temild have been ſincerely glad, that the Romans 


and Carthaginians had never thought of extending 
their conqueſts, the firſt, beyond Italy, and the latter 
Beyond Africa, and that both bad confined themſelves 
within thoſe fine Empires, of which nature itſelf 
ſeems to have fixed the bounds and limits. On both 
ſides we have been far from ſuch a conduct. We firſt 
took arms for Sicily. We afterwards diſputed for the 
dominion of Spain. At length, blinded by fortune, 
we roſe ſo high as to deſire our mutual deſtruction. 
Do have been reduced to defend the walls of your 
country againſt me, and we in our turn, are in the 
ſame danger. Tt ſhould be high time, after having 
appeaſed the anger of the gods, for us to think of ba- 
niſhing at length from our hearts tbe obſtinate jealouſy, 
that has armed us hitherto againſt each other, 
As to, me, taught by experience how high the incon- 
ſtancy of fortune riſes, for how little ſhe has occaſion 
to bring about the moſt dreadful revolutions, and 
laſtly what pleaſure ſhe ſeems to take in making man- 
kind her ſport, I am much diſpoſed to peace. But I 
much fear, Scipio, that you are not in the ſame diſ- 
poſition. You are in the flower of he: you 
Have ſucceeded in all things to your deſire in Spain and 


Africa : and nothing hitherto, has , interrupted the 


courſe of your proſperity. Al this makes me appre- 
9 e ta 
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to a peace may be, that you will. not Jufſer yourſelf to 
Howeyer pray conſider, bow lillle fortune is to be 


1 


relied upon. Tn order to this you need not go far for 


examples: caſt your eyes on me, I am that Hanni- 
bal, who, when become maſter of almoſt all Italy by 


the battle of Cannæ, went ſome time after 1 Rome 
ilhelf, aud when incamped forty ſtadia from that city, 
conſidered "myſelf already as the abſolute arbiter of 
the fate of the Romans and. their couniry. And 
new, at my return into Africa, behold me obliged to 


come to treat with a Roman concerning the conditions 


upon which he ſhall vouchſafe to grant me my own 
ſafety, and that of Carthage, Let this example 


| teach you nut 10 indulge pride, and to reflect that you 


are man. EP 1 | 
M ben we deliberate on any affair, wiſdom requires 
that of advantages we ſhould chuſe the greateſt, and 


| of evils the leaſt, Now what man of ſenſe would in 


cool blood expoſe himſelf to ſo great a danger as that 


which threatens you? Though you ſhould gain a vic- 


tory, you would not add much either to your own 
glory, or that of your. country: whereas, if you are 
defeated, you loſe in one moment all the glory and re- 
noten you bave hitherto acquired. 88 

But to what does this diſcourſe tend? It is to in- 
duce you to agree to the following conditions : That 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, which bave heretofore 
been the cauje of our wars, ſhall from henceforth re- 


main to the Romans, and that the Carthaginians 


ſhall never take up arms againſt them in order to diſ- 
pute with them the poſſeſſion of all thoſe countries; 
and that in like manner all the iſlands between Italy 
and Africa ſhall appertain to the Romans. Theſe 
conditions ſeem to me to ſuit both States. On the one 
fide, they will ſecure the Carthaginians for the time to 
come; and on the other, they are very glorious for 


Joy 
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vou, yourſelf i in particular, and wur whale ben > 2 2 2 
n ; 80 AY ane. "7 


Ser IP To's s anfwer 4 row  Polybins, XV. 
eee 


8 Scipio 8 % That it had not been the 
„Romans, but the Carthaginians, who had oc- 
<* caſioned-the war in Sicily, and that of Spain: 
„that he called Hannibal himſelf to witneſs to 
e this, who certainly could not diſown it: but 
„ that the gods themſelves had determined the 
“ queſtion, in declaring by the ſucceſs, not 
9 = the Carthaginians, the authors of an un- 
zjuſt war, but for the Romans, who had only 
8 Hefended themſelves. That however, theſe 
e ſucceſſes did not make him forget the incon- 
« ſtancy of fortune, nor the uncertainty of hu- 
* man things.” He continued, I before tbe Ro- 
mans had come to Africa, you bad quitted Italy, and 
propoſed the ſame conditions as you now. offer, I do not 
believe they would bave refuſed to hearken to them. 
But at preſent, when you have been obliged to abandon 
Italy, and we are in Africa maſters of the feld, tha 
2 te of things is much altered, We conſented, at 
wakes 9 of your fellow-citizens, who had been de- 
7 ke to begin a treaty with them, the articles of 
which. have been reduced to writing. Beſides thoſe 
which you propoſe, this treaty imported, that the Car- 
thaginians ſhould reftore us all our priſoners without 
ranſom; that Ra 9c ſhould deliver up their. ſhips of 
war; that th Id pay us fue thouſand talents, 
and that they auld give us. hoſtages for all this. Such 
are the conditions upon which we agreed, Both ſides 
ſent io Rome 10 have them. ratified by the Senate and 
People; we, on our part, declaring, that we ap- 
proved them ; and the. Carthaginians earneſtly deſi- 
ring, that they ſhould. be 5 them. And _ 
. 4 he 
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the Senale and People bad given their confent, the 


** Carthaginians broke theirs engagement and — 
us. What is to be done after this? Put yourſelf in 


my place, I deſire you, and give me an anſwer. Muſt 


We _ them of what is of greateſt moment in the 
treaty ? That would certainly be a marvellous expe- 
dient 10 teach them to decbive thoſe for Ibe future who 
have obliged" them. But, you will ſay, that if the 

obtain what they demand,” they will never forget / 7 


1 8 great à benefit. Of is toe may Judge from their - 


 bighly glad that I an to a 


fall recent behaviour. Mut they aſted with humble 
ſupphlications, they obtained and bowever, on the 
flighteft hopes your return made them conceive, they 
were the firſt to treat us as enemics. If to the cond:- 
tions, which have been repeated to you, eme other 
till more rigorons one © ſhould be added, in that caſe 
our treaty might again have been carried before the 
Roman People; but as you, on the contrary, retrench 
from thoſe which have been agreed on before, ' there is 
0 Farther report to be made of it. If then you af 
me in my turn upon what I conclude, it is in one 
word, that you either muſt ſurrender yourſelf and 
country at di, Yeretion, or a e wal and in 9 8 


Javcur. 


Speech Mao nanns Gow Livy, XXX. 30. 


Since it is the decree of the fates, that after bav- 
ing been the firſt cauſe” of the preſent war, and 
having bad victory ſo often in my hand, I ſhould be 
reduced to take the firſt ſtep 5 for aſking a peace, I am 

dreſs myſelf to 5 fuck a Ge- 
neral as you. ND bave ſignalized 'yourfelf by many 
famous exploits ; but it will nos be the leaſt glorious 
circumſtance of your life, that Hannibal, to whom 
the gods have Fi often granied villory over Roman 
Generals, bath. been obliged to give place to you 3 and 
that you have terminated a war, that has bern me- 


morale * the * of qu, before it was ſo by 


theſe 


— 
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thoſe of us. And what may be conſidered as a kind of & . 


0 


caprice and ſport of — is, that your father was | 
the firſt of the Roman Generals that I met in arms, 
and that I am now come "without arms 10 n bis 
ſon, in order to aſt peace of bim. 
It xxere io be wiſhed, that the yods had e 
our forefathers with a ſpirit of moderation and peace, 
and that you had confined yourſelves within the bounds 
of Italy, and we within thoſe of Africa. For indeed 
Sicily and Sardinia, of which" fortune made you 
maſters, are but ſmall amends for the many conſidera 
ble fleets, numerous armies, and great Captains, 
wk thoſe two provinces have coſt. But let us leave 
the paſt, which may be blamed, but cannot be altered. 
Our Aber have been equal hitherto, and by attack 
ing each other in our ſeveral countries, We have ex- 
Pifed ourſelves to periſh in our own. Rome has ſeen 
Ihe Carthaginian armies incamped at her gates, and 
at the foot of her walls ; and we now hear at Car- 
thage the noiſe of the arms and camp of the Romans. 
We now treat of peace at the time when you are 
at tbe beight of ſucceſs, that is, at a conjunure 
which is now as contrary to us, as it is favourable to 
you. Du and I, who treat of it, are certainly the 
perſons who have moſt intereſt that it ſpould be ſpeedi- 
ly terminated, and moſt authority not to be diſclaimed 
by our Commonwealths, In order to conclude it, 
we want only a. diſpoſition of mind, not deſirous to 
retard it. As to me, who return in an advanced 
age into my country, after having left it almoſt in my 
infancy, during ſo great a length of time, I have 
learnt from the different ſucceſſes 1 have had, to con- 
de more in reaſon and prudence' than in thance and 
fortune. I am afraid, that you have not the ſame. 
ſentiments, and that your youth, and the good for- 
tune that has bitherib always attended you, inſpire 
you with lofty thoughts, that are averſe to peace and 
beating: 2 ſeldom  affetts the minds of 


thoſe, 
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tboſe, 'who have never been unfortunate. You. are at 


Ibis lime, what I was formerly at Thraſymenus and 
Canne. You bad ſcarce learnt to obey, when the 
command of armies was confided to you; and, fince 
then, you have ſucceeded beyond your hopes in all the 
enterprizes you bave formed, however bold they were. 
The very calamities of your family you have made 
conduce to your glory; you have avenged the deaths 
of your father and uncle, and given the whole uni- 
verſe a ſhining proof of your valour and piety. After 
baving driven four Carthagimian armies out of Spain, 
you have recovered thoſe provinces, which the Romans 
had loſt juſt before. You have been made Conſul ; and 
in conjunctures wherein all the other Generals had 
not courage enough to defend Italy, you have been fo 
bold to come to Africa, where you no ſooner arrived, 
but after having ſucceſſwuely defeated tuo armies, af- 
zer having burnt and taken two camps at the ſame 
inſtant, after having taken Syphax, the moſt power- 
ful King of the whole country, and reduced a great 
number of cities, as well of his dominions as ours, into 
ſubjection; you at length have forced me from Italy, of 
which I had been ſixteen years in poſſeſſion. l 
You (a) therefore may be more allured by the 
charms of vidtory than the ſweets of peace. I know 
the character of the Romans: you are more affected 
with the glorious, than the ſolid. And as to myſelf, 
in happier times I was ſoothed with the ſame illuſions. 
1f the gods with good fortune gave us alſo right rea- 


| ſon and underſtanding, we ſhould think of what 


might happen hereafter, as well as «what has hap- 
pened beretofore. Not to propoſe the example of jo 
nan) other Captains, mine alons may teach you the 


() Poteſt victoriam malle, fi in ſecugdis rebus bonam 
quam pacem, animus. Novi quoque mentem darent dii, 
vobis ſpiritus magis magnos, non ea folim quz eveniſ- 
quam utiles. Et mihi talis a- ſent, ſed etiam ea quæ evenire 
Iiquando fortuna affulſit. Qudd poſſunt, reputaremus. 

E Various 
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various revolutions of fortune: Me, whom you faw + R. 550+ 


not Jong ſince, incamped between Rome and the Anio 
upon the point of ſcaling the walls of that city. You 
' fee me now, after baving loſt two illuſtrious brothers, 
trembling for Carthage already almoſt beſieged, and 
reduced to deſire you to ſpate my country, the alarms 
aubich I have given yours, © 
The more fortune ſmiles upon us, the leſs we ought 
to truſt ber. Now when you are proſperous in every 
thing, and our condition 1s doubiful, peace will be 
lorious to you who give it; whereas to us who aſk 
it, it will be more neceſſary than honourable. A cer- 
tain peace is better than a dubious victory. The firſt 
depends on you, the other is in the power of the gods. 
Do not expoſe yourſelf to loſe in one moment, what 
| you have been ſo many years acquiring. When you 
reflect upon your firength, conſider alſo the inconſtancy 
of fortune, and the uncertainty of battle. There 
will be arms and men on both ſides. In war eſpe- 
cially, events leaſt anſiver the hopes with which 
men flatter themſelves, Victory, ſuppoſing it declares 
for you, will not add ſo much to the advantages that 
peace ſecures you, ae bad ſucceſs will diminiſh them. 
A ſingle moment may deprive you, both of all your 
paſt acquiſitions, and all you may hope for the future. . 
In making peace, Scipio, it is who decide your 
own fate: in fighting, the gods will diſpoſe of it. 
| Regulus had been, in the very country where we now 
are, one of the moſt glorious examples of valour and 
ood fortune, if, after having overcome our fathers, 
he had granted them peace. But, by ſuffering bim- 
ſelf to be dazzled by proſperity, and not having made 
'a moderate uſe of his good fortune, his fall was the 
more deplorable, as it was from the exalted height to 
which fortune had raiſed bim. ns oh 
I know that it is for him who gives peace to pre- 
feribe the conditions: but perhaps wwe are not unwor- 


thy of determining the puniſhment we deſerve * un- 
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A. R. g. dergo ourſelves. Mie conſent that you remain maſters 
Aut. C. 202. 2 I 125 countries, which mg occaſion for 

the war: Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the iſlands 
between Africa and Italy. Confined within the nar- 
row bounds of Africa, wwe ſhall ſee,. ſince it is the 
will of the gods, the Romans extend ther ſway, both 
by ſea and land, over many foreign nations. 

I agree, that in effect of the little ſincerity that 
has. been ſhewn, during the truce, and of the ſteps 
which have been taken for obtaining peace, the faith 
of the Carthaginians may be ſuſpeFed by you, But the 
obſervation . a treaty depends much upon the authori- 
ty of thoſe that bave concluded it. I am inform- 
ed, that aphat principally induced your Senators to re- 
fuse it us, was the want of dignity in the. Ambaſ- 

| jadors, who avere ſent to negotiate it. At preſent, it 
is Hannibal who aſks it, becauſe. he believes it ad- 
vantagecus: and the ſame advantages which induce 
bim to aſk it, will alſo induce him to keep it. And as 
T have jo afted, as to give none occaſion io complain of 
tbe conſequences of a war of which I was author, till 
the gods themſelves ſeemed to enuy my glory; 1 ſhall al- 

fo ſpare no pains, that none wiay bave cauſe io complain 
of peace obtained by me. "4 


"1 Servio's anſwer alſo taken from Livy, XXX, 31. 


IJ uell knew, Hannibal, that it was the hopes of 
your return, that induced the Carthaginians to break 
the truce, which bad lately been made; and io re- 
nounce the peace, which ſeemed upon the point of be- 
ing concluded. And you do not depart from this your- 
felf, when you retrench from the conditions all that 
vas at firſt granted, and leave us only what was long 
before in our poſſeſſion. For the reſt, as you have 
made your. country ſenſible of the load you haue taken 
off their ſboulders, it is my part io prevent the. ad- 
vantages they ceded to us by the intended treaty, — 
: * N 
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they are now ſuppreſſed, from being the reward of A. k. 550.” | 
their” perfidy. Dur web prom do not difercc eres 
= the rf conditions ſhould be granted tbem; ant 

that their fraud ſhould turn lo their bene. 
yl I was not the deſire of poſſeſſing Sitily, "that i- 
duced our fathers lo carry their arms ibiuber, or 0 
conquer Spain that they went to that country. Ir us, In 
on one fide, the preſſing danger of the Mamertines, 
our allies ; and, on the other, the cruel ruin of Sa- 
num, Ib Juſtey and equitably armed us. Tou 
745 If confeſs, that you were the aggreſſors, and: the 
gods have clearly” attefled it, in granting thoſe,” who 
hal rigbi on their fide, the advantage i inthe fin ſt war, 
as they again both do and will grant it in ibi. 
A for me, I neither forget human frailiy, nor the 
badete F fortune; and I know that our de- 
ſigns are liable to 4 thouſand miſtarriages. And 
further admit, that if you bad voluntarily quitted 
Ttaly before I camè ib Africa, and had come 10 aſt 
me is make peace," in that caſe T hu not have been 
able to rejett your propeſals, without giving you room 10 
acriſſe me of baugbtineſ and violence. But as it is 
againſt your will, and after a long reſiſtance, that 
T have forced you to quit your prey, and to return 10 
Africa ; ſuffer me to tell you, that I am not bound 
by any good red ſon 40 comply with jour deſire. - There- 
fore, in caſe ſome new article be Falle to the firſt 
conditions (you know them) by way of reparation for 
our ſhips . with their lading, and for ibe inſullt 
committed” upon our Ambaſſadors during the truce,” T 
Jhall confult' my council of war upon it. But if thoſe 
firſt conditions ſcem ioo hard, prepare for the war, 8 
45 you cannot ſuffer the terms of peace. | 
After thefe ſpeeches, the rwo' Generals erortiel | 
bs the detachments they had left at a diſtance, and 
declared, that the interview having been ineffectu- 
15 it was abſolutely neceſſary io come to blows.” 
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dec iſi ve 
battle. 
Liv. xxx 


2. 
Polyb. xv. 
697. 


SERVILIUS, CL Auprus, Conſuls. 
As ſoon as they arrived in their camps, they 
ordered their ſoldiers to prepare their arms 
t and courage for a battle, which was upon the 
10 point of deciding the fate of both People by 
* an irretrievable victory. That before the end 
© of. the next day it would be known, whether 
„% Rome or Carthage ſhould give the law, not 
only to Africa or Italy, but to the whole Uni- 
e yerſe, which would be the reward of this bat | 
Y tle. That the danger which menaced the con- 
«* quered, was equal to the advantage that would 
e attend the victors. And. accordingly, the 
Romans, if they were unſucceſsful, had no means 
to eſcape from an unknown country of the enemy: 
and the Carthaginians, after having employed their 
ſole and laſt reſource in vain, could not fail of be- 
ing ruined, if they were overcome. | 
The next day, the two greateſt Generals of the 


two moſt potent people of the world, and the 


Scipio 
draws up 
his army 
in battle. 


two moſt warlike armies that ever were, advanced 
into the open field to an action, which on both 
ſides was to.crown the glory they had already ac- 
quired by ſo many exploits, or to obliterate it 
for ever. | Y 

Scipio drew up his troops in the following 
manner. He poſted: the Haſtati in the front line, 
leaving intervals between the cohorts : in the ſe- 
cond he placed the. Principes, with their cohorts, 


not behind the ſpaces of the firſt line, as was the 
_ cuſtom of the Romans, but behind the cohorts of 


that front line, in order to leave openings for the 


8. elephants of the enemy, which were very nu⸗ 
merous. The Tyiarii formed the third line in the 


ſame order, and ſerved as a corps de reſerve. He 


placed Lælius on the left wing with the Italian 
cavalry, and Maſinifla on the right with his Nu- 


midians. In the ſpaces of the front line he placed 


light-armed ſoldiers, and ordered them to begin 
the 
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the battle, in ſuch a manner, that if they could A. R. 550... 
not ſuſtain the charge of the elephants, they ſnoud. . 2 
retire, ſuch of them as were moſt ſpeedy, behind 
the whole army through the ſpaces that divided it 
in right lines; and thoſe who ſhould find them- 
ſelves too much preſſed, through the ſpaces be- 
tween the lines on the right and left, in order to 
leave thoſe animals a paſſage, in which they would 
be expoſed to the darts diſcharged upon them on 
all ſides. U W e e ee "INE. 
As to Hannibal, in order to give the enemy Hanniba? 
more terror, he placed in that froht his, fourſcore does rhe | 
elephants, a number which he never had before 10e | 
any battle.” 'In the firſt line ra ents the auxiliary, 354 OY 
troops of the Ligurians and Gaàuls, with the Ba- Liv. xxx. 
learians and Moors, who anigounte 


1 Moors, who amqunted in all to twelve 33. 
thouſand men. The ſecond! 


"The Loft line,” in which" the 
principal force of rhe army. conſiſted, was compo- 
ſed of Africans and Carthaginians.” He paſted the 
troops he had brought with him from Italy in the 
third link, and placed them above a“ ſtadium from 
the ſecond line. He placed the Numidian caval- 
ry upon the left wing, and the Carthaginian up- 
on the right. (39% Di 21 > 1971 a IN as: ey i | 
Bauch was the order of hattle of the two armies. 
I could have wiſhed, that Polybius, or Livy, had 
told us the exact number of the troops on both 
ſides. Appian gives Hannibal in all fifty thou- 
ſand men, and fourſcore elephants; and Scipio, 
about twenty-three thouſand foot, and fifteen hun- 


® Livy only ſays, that Han- 
nibal left a ſinall diſtauce be- 
tween theſe two lines : modico 
inde intervallo relifto. He 


adds, that moſt of theſe Italian 


ſoldiers had followed Hannibal 
rather through neceſſity than 
inclination: and in the ſequel 


he ſays, that he placed them 


in the rear, and at ſome di- 
\ fiance, becauſe he did not know 

. whether he was to conſider 
them as friends or enemies: 


Italicos intervallo quoque di- 


remptos, incertos ſocii an ho- 
ſes eſſent. Polybins ſays no- 
thing of all this. 


dred 
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dred Roman and Italian horſe, without including 
5 Maſiniſſa's very numerous cayalry, and fifteen 
hundred horſe of another Numidian Prince. e 
Before. the battle began, the Generals, on both 
ſides, took care to animate their troops. 18 | 
bal, beſides enumerating the victories he had 
ed over the Romans, the Generals he had k1 Jed. 
the armies he had cut to pieces, uſed different mo- 
tives for exhorting an army to fight well, com- 
poſed of actions, that differed from each other i in 
their language, cuſtoms, laws, habits, and arms, 
and who had not the ſame. intereſt in making 


war. He promiſed the auxiliary troops, be- 
-* ſides their = pay, great rewards out, of the 
' « ſpoils of the enemy. He. ſharpened the ha- 
00 e which the Gauls naturally had for the 
Roman Name. He offered the Ligurians the 


* fertile countries of Italy, inſtead of the barren 
© mountains they inhabited. He made the Moors 
e and Numidians apprehend the tyrannical ſway 
* of Maſiniſa, As to what regarded the Car- 
95 thaginians, he repreſented to them, that they 
ce were to defend the walls of their country, their 
e houſhold gods, their fathers and mothers, wives 
* and children. That there was no medium: 
*© that they were that day, either to loſe life and 
17 i hberty by their defeat, or to acquire the em- 

pire of the univerſe by their victory.” He 
male uſe of interpreters, in order to be underſtood 
by the different nations. 

Scipio, on his ſide, put the Romans i in mind 


of the victories they had gained in Spain, and 


lately in Africa. He inſiſted much upon the 


4 confeſſion Hannibal had made againſt his will, 
&* of his weakneſs, by aſking peace. He ani- 


© madverted to them, that they were now up- 


on the point of putting an end to the war and 


& their labours: that the ruin and ſpoils of Car- 
"I Fs 
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** thage, and their return into their country, was 4. R. 556 
©. now in their own hands; And (a). al he Ant Gs. 
faid with the air and tone of a/conqueror..... ., , 
Every thing being ready for the battle, and che gar, of 
Numidian cavalry on both ſides having long ſkir-Z ee. be- 
miſhed, Hannibal. gave orders for the elephants Hirsi! 
to move againſt the enemy. The Romans im- and Scipio. 
mediately made the trumpets ſound, and at the Polyb. xv. 
ſame time raiſed ſuch. great cries, that the ele- 8 
-which advanced againſt the right of the 33—35. 
Romans, turned back, and put the Moors and Nu- * 23 — 
midians, that formed Hanaibal's left, into diſor- * 
der. Maſiniſſa, ſeeing, their confuſion, eaſily put 
them entirely to the rout. The reſt of, che ele- 
phants advanced between the two armies into the 
plain, and fell upon the light: armed Romans, of 
which they.cruſhed a great number to death; not- 
withſtanding the continual ſhower of darts diſ- 
charged upon them from all ſides. At length be- 
ing terrified, ſome of them run through the ſpaces | 
Scipio had prudently left, and others in their flight 
returned upon their own, right wing purſued by 
the Roman horſe, who with, their ſpears drove 
them quite out of the field of Battle. Lælius took 
this inſtant for charging the Carthaginian cavalry, 
who turned about and fled full ſpeed. He pur- 
ſued them warmly, whilſt Mafnitt did the ſame 
on his ſide. | 
The army of the Carthaginians was uncovered. 
on the right and left by its cavalry. . The infan- 
try then on both ſides advanced lowly. and in 
order, except that which Hannibal had 
brought from Italy, which formed the third line, 
and continued in its firſt poſt. When they were 
near * baber, che Romans ies great cries 


. 37 3, 7 272. 1287 
Th (a) cas ber corpore vukuque its er, ut we jam 
rrederos, dicebat. 
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Ant, C. 202. 


ſwords upon their ſhields, charged! the enemy 
with vigour.” On the ſide ef the *Carthaginians, 


the body of foreign troops that formed the front 
line, alſo raiſed great cries, but confuſed, and diſ- 
ſonant from each other, becauſe they were all of 
different nations. As they could uſe neither words 
nor javelins, and they fought hand to hand, the 
ſtrangers at firſt had ſome ad vantage over che Ro- 
mans by their agility and boldneſs, and wounded 
gaga great number. However, the latter having the 
' ſuperiofity by their good order, and the nature of 
their arms, gained ground, ſupported by the ſe- 


cond line Who followed, and inceffanthy incou- 
raged them to fight Giek: valour z whereas the 
ſtrangers being neither followed nor aſſiſted by the 


Carchaginians, whoſe inaction on the contrary in- 


timidated them, loſt courage, gave way, and be- 
heving themſelves openly abandoned by their own 
troops, fell in retiring upon their ſecond: line, and 
attacked it in order to open themſelves a paſſage. 
The latter found themſelves obliged 10 defend their 
lives couragiouſly, ſo that the Carthaginians, at- 
tacked by the ſtrangers, contrary to their expe- 
ctation, ſaw they had two enemies to fight, their 
own troops, and the Romans. Quite out of their 
ſenſes, and in a manner tranſported with fury, they 
made a great flaughter of both, and put the 
Haſtati into diſorder. Thoſe who commanded 
the Principes, that is, the ſeeond line, having 
made their troops advance, rallied them without 
difficulty. The greateſt part of the ſtrangers and 
Carthaginians fell in this place, partly cut in pieces 
by one another, and partly by the Romans. Han- 
nibal would not ſuffer thoſe that fled to mingle 
with thoſe who remained, leſt full of terror as 


they were, and covered with wounds, they might 


induce diſorder amongſt thoſe, who tad received 
0 
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no blow hitherto ; he even ordered the front rank 4. R. Atte, . 


to preſent their pikes, which —— them to re- 
tire along the wings into the plain. | 
The ſpace between the two armies being then: 
_ with blood; and with the dead, and 
unded, Scipio was in perplexity enough: for 
he did not know how to make his troops move in 
good order over that confuſed heap of arms and 
dead bodies, ſtil] bleeding, and lying upon each 
other. He ordered the wounded men to be car- 
ried behind the army; the retreat to be ſounded 
for the Haſtati, who were purſuing the enemy 
poſted them oppoſite to the centre of the enemy in 
expectation of a new charge, and made the Prin- 
cipes and Triarii advance on both wings. 

When they were upon the ſame front with the 
—_— a new battle began between the two ar- 
The infantry alternately gave way, and 
— to the charge with great courage and vi- 
gour. As number, reſolution, and arms were 
equal on both ſides, and they fought with ſuch 
obſtinacy that they fell in their poſts rather than 
give way, the fate of the battle was long doubt- 
ful, and it could not be conjectured which ſide 
would remain maſters of the field. Things being 
in this ſtate, Lælius and Maſiniſſa, after having 
purſued the enemy's cavalry a conſiderable time, 
returned very opportunely for attacking the infan- 
try in = rear. This laſt charge decided the vi- 
ctory. A great number of the Carthaginians were 
killed upon the field of battle, where they were 
ſurrounded on all ſides. Many of them m_— 

diſperſed in the plains round about, were cut 0 
by the Roman cavalry that occupied all the coun- 
try. The Carthaginians left above twenty thou- 
ſand dead upon the ſpot, as well of their own citi- 
Zens as allies. Almoſt as many were taken, with 
an hundred and thirty enſigns and ſtandards, and 
— eleven 
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A. R. . W elephants. The victors loſt only fifteen 


5” hundred ' men. Thus ended this great action, 
which very much contributed to render * Ro- 
mans maſter of the world. 

After the battle, Scipio cauſed he G 
who had eſcaped to be purſued, 3 their 
camp, and then returned to his own.: As to 
Hannibal, he retreated without loſing time, with 
| a ſmall number of horſe, and eſcaped to Adru- 
mettum, (a) after having tried both before and 
during the battle all poſſible means for obtaining 
the victory. He particularly ſhewed ſingular ad- 
dreſs and conſummate prudence in his order of 
battle, and in the diſpolition of his troops. And 
this praiſe he received from the mouth of Scipio. 
himſelf, and of all experienced officers. 

Polybius affirms the ſame of him, and expreſſes 
' himſelf as follows. Hannibal may be ſaid on this 
occaſion to have done every thing that was poſſi- 
ble, or could be expected from a General of ſo 
great experience in the art of war, and of ſo juſt 
a reputation for prudence and valour. He firſt 
had an interview with Scipio, to endeavour to ter- 
minate the war in his own'perſon. This was not 
diſhonouring his former exploits: it was diffiding 
in fortune, and putting himſelf upon his guard a- 
gainſt the uncertainty and caprice of war; In the 
battle, he acted in ſuch a manner, that being to 
uſe the ſame arms as the Romans, he could not 
have behaved better. The Roman order of battle 
is very hard to break. With them, the army in 
general, and every corps in particular, fight on 
Water ide the DOE advances : Wenne _ 


49 Omnia & in breks, & omniumque de mik 
ante aciem, priuſquam exce- tiæ, illam laudem adeptus, ſin- 
deret pugna, expertus; & gulari arte aciem illa die in- 
confeſſione etiam N ers Liv, BI 
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are ſo drawn up, that the cohorts neareſt the dan- 4. R 


2 

| 

77 
% 
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ger always face all together towards the ſide neceſ- ; 


ſary. Beſides which, their armour gives them a- 


bundance of confidence and boldneſs ; the large- 
neſs of their ſhields, and the ſtrength of their 
ſwords, contributing very much to make them 


firm in battle, and hard to be defeated. Hanni- 


bal however uſed all poſſible means for overcom- 
ing all theſe obſtacles. He had drawn together a 
great number of elephants, and had placed them 
in the front of his army, to diſorder and break the 


battle of the Romans. By poſting the mercenary 
ſtrangers in the front line, and the Carthaginians 


behind them, his firſt view was to tire the enemy 


and blunt their ſwords in effect of the ſlaughter. 


Beſides which, by placing the Carthaginians be- 
tween two lines, he reduced them to the neceſſity 


of fighting, according to Homer's maxim. And IIiad. Lib. 


laaſtly, he had placed at a certain diſtance the braveſt iv. v. 


and firmeſt of his troops, in order that ſeeing the 
event at diſtance, and being entirely freſh, they 
might, when the favourable moment ſhould: ar- 
rive, fall with valour upon the enemy. If this 
| hitherto invincible Hero, after having done all that 
was poſſible in the caſe, was however overcome, 


he is not to be reproached on that account. For- 


297. 


tune ſometimes oppoſes the deſigns of Great men; Ho 


beſides, it not ſeldom happens, that an able Gene- 


ral is defeated by one more able than himſel. 
I thought it proper to repeat this reflection from 


Polybius, upon the ability which Hannibal ſhewed 
in the diſpoſition of his army at the battle of 
Zama. I leave it to perſons of more ſkill in art 
of war to determine of this; for the thing has 


ſome difficulty: for my part I only repeat the opi- 
pions of authors, without pretending to vouch for 
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Hannibal returns to Cartbage. Scipio 58 to 
beſiege Carthage. * Ambaſſadors from Carthage 
come to him to aſt peace. Numidians defeated. 
Conditions of peace propoſed by Scipio to the Car- 
thaginians. Giſpo oppoſes it. Hannibal ſilences 
him. The fleet of Claudius Nero meets with a 

great ſtorm. Sctipic's. victory declared at Rome 
occaſions great joy there. Diſpute concerning the 

diſtribution of the provinces. The Senate firſt gives 

. Philip's ambaſſadors audience, and then" theſe of 
Carthage. Peace granted to the Carthapimans. 
Priſoners reſtored to the Carthaginians without 
ranſom. The Ambaſſadors returu to Carthage. 
Five bundred ſhips burnt out at ſea, Deſerters 
puniſhed, Hannibal laughs in the Senate whilſt 

the reſt cry. Scipio gives Maſiniſſa the kingdom 
of Syphax. Reflection of Polybius upon the govern- 

_ ments of Carthage and Rome at the time of the ſe- 
cond Punic war. Scipio returns to Rome, and 

receives the honour of a triumph, He is honoured 
with the firname of Africanus. | 


222 Annibal after the loſs of the battle had retired, 
1 as I have faid, to Adrumettum. The Se- 
returns to nate haying ſent for him, he repaired tO Carthage, 
3 in which he had not been during thirty-ſix years, 
3:. from the time he quitted it very young. He 
owned in the full Senate, that he had been entirely 
defeated, that the battle which had lately been 
fought abſolutely terminated: the war, and that 
Carthage had no longer any ſafety to hope, bur by 

Seipis pre. obtaining peace from the Romans. 
e As to Scipio, he cauſed the ſpoils and plunder, 
— "iſ which were very conſiderable, to be carried on 
125 xxx, board his ſhips, and at his return to the ſea ** 
36. | 2 
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he was informed there, that P. Lentulus was ar- 4 ak 580. 
rived at the Roman camp near Utica with fifty * e 
large ſhips, and an hundred tranſports laden with 
all kinds of proviſions. Believing that it was ne- 
ceſſary not to give the Carthaginians time to reco- 
ver from their conſternation, but to ſpread terror 
on all ſides at the ſame time, and in the midſt of 
the capital, after having ſent Lælius to Rome to 
carry the news of his victory, he ordered Cn. Octa- 
vius to march the legions by land to the gates of 
Carthage, and himſelf with his old fleet, and that 
which Lentulus had lately brought, ſet out from 
his camp before Utica, and advanced to the port 
of Carthage. | 
He was not far from it, when he perceived a The ambaſ- 
Carthaginian galley, adorned with fillets: and mk 
branches of olive, that came out to meet him. It ,,,,, * 
had on board ten ambaſſadors, all principal perſons 1 7 4:4 
of the city, who, in in conſequence of the advice . 
which Hannibal had given the Senate, had been 
ſent to demand peace. They approached the poop 
of Scipio's ſhip, and preſenting him the branches 
of olive as ſuppliants, they implored his mercy 
and clemency. He gave them no other anſwer, 
but that they might come to him at Tunis, where 
he was going to incamp. As to himſelf, after 
having curiouſly examined the ſituation of Car- 
thage, leſs to make any uſe of it in the preſent 
occaſion, than to humble his enemies, he went 
back to Utica, whither he allo made Oe 
return. | 
Having ſet out from thence for Tunis, he was Nemidian; 
informed on his way, that Vermina the ſon of Sy- 4-74. 
phax was coming to the aid of the — 
with an army conſiſting of more horſe than ſoot. 
He immediately ſent part of his legions with all 
his cavalry againſt thoſe Numidians. This de- 
n attacked them the firſt day of the Satur- 
T 4 nalia, 


Liv. xxx. f 
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A. R. 5. nalia, and entirely defeated them. The Roman 
Ant & ns. horſe having ſurrounded them on all ſides, cut off 
even the way for flight, killed fifteen' thouſand 
upon the ſpot, took twelve hundred, with fiſteen 
hundred Numidian horſe, and fixty-two' enfigns. 
Vermina eſcaped in the midſt of the tumult with a 
fmall number of his followers. el 14h 
Conditions Scipio in the mean time was arrived at Tunis, 
of peace and incamped in the ſame poſt he had occupied 
propeſes ty before. Though they appeared. before him in a 
13. Car. more humbled and mournfu] condition than before, 
thagini- as their preſent condition required, he however 
ans. expreſſed leſs compaſſion for them, not having yet 
, rgot their perfidy. He aſſembled his council. 
Folyb. xv. At firft all who compoſed it, through juſt indig- 


705. nation, were for the ruin of Carthage. But after- 


wards, reflecting upon the importance of ſuch a 
deſign, and the length of time that the ſiege of ſo 
great and well fortified a city would take up; and 
Scipio himſelf fearing that a ſucceſſor might come 
to deprive him at a ſmall expence of ſervice of the 
honour of terminating a war, which had coſt him 
ſo many fatigues and dangers, the whole council 
inclined to peace, BE 
The next day he ordered the ambaſſadors to 
attend z and, after having reproached them with 
their breach of faith and perfidy in the ſharpeſt 
terms, and exhorted them to confeſs at length af- 
ter ſo many defeats, which ought to be uſeful leſ- 
ſons for them, that there were gods, who avenged 
the infraction of treaties, and the violation of oaths, 
he declared to them the conditions upon which he 
conſented to grant them peace: That they 
* ſhould retain their laws and liberty. That they 
* ſhould poſſeſs in Africa the ſame cities and ex- 
* tent of country as they had before the war. 
That from thenceforth no hoſtilities ſhould be 
committed. That they ſhould give up to the 
Lv % - 2 nn 
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un Romans all priſoners and deſerters. That they 4-R- 556. | 


# ſhould deliver up all their great ſhips, except 
ten galleys, and all the managed elephants they 
had, and ſhould tame no more for the future. 
£6 Thar they ſhould not make war either in Afri- 


ca, of elſewhere, without the conſent of the 
„ Roman People. That they ſhould reſtore to 


& Maſiniſſa the houſes, lands, cities, and other 
<<" eſtates, which had belonged to him or his an- 
ceſtors throughout all the extent of his country, 


* that ſhould be aſſigned them. That they ſhould 


*< ſupply the Roman army with proviſions for 
* three months; that they ſhould furniſh their 
pay, till their deputies returned from Rome. 
That in fifty years they ſhould pay the Romans 
* ten thouſand talents of ſilver, divided into 

* equal payments, that is two hundred talents 
<« every year. That for ſecurity of their faith, 
they ſhould give an hundred hoſtages, which 


the Conſul ſhould chooſe out of the youth from 


*© fourteen to thirty years of age. That the truce 
„ they aſked ſhould be granted them, on condi - 
< tion, that the barks they had ſurprized during 


© the firſt truce ſhould be reſtored to the Romans, 


“ with all that was in them when taken. That 


** without this reſtitution, any muſt not expett- 


10 either truce or peace.“ 


The ambaſſadors having neveived this anſwer, 2 5 
* out directly for Carthage, and reported it to 7775 


the Senate and People. Whilſt they were ſpeaking 


in the aſſembly of the People, Giſgo, a Carthagi- flnce by 


nian Senator, having began a diſcourſe to diſſuade 
his fellow- citizens from accepting theſe conditions, 


which appeared too hard, and being hearkened to xg Sy 
by a multitude equally incapable of. making war, 37. 


- * Ten Wee — Fr were 45. talents, wy 
ents amounted to about fifteen un Heſs, 
258 pounds, * which 
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A, K. 550. or of bearing peace, Hannibal, inraged that ſuch 
S diſcourſes ſhould be held, and attention had to 


them, in the like conjunctures, took Giſgo by the 
arm, and made him come down from the tribunal 
roughly enough, So violent a proceeding, and fo 
repugnant to the taſte of a free city as Carthage 
was, - occaſioned an univerſal murmur, Hannibal 
was concerned at it, and immediately | excuſed 
himſelf. Having left this city at nine years of age, 
ſaid he, and not having returned till after an ab- 
fence of fix and thirty years; I have had time 10 
learn the trade of war, and flalter myſelf that 1 have 
ſucceeded tolerably in doing ſo, As to your laws and 
Cuſtoms, you ought not 10 be ſurprized, that I am 
ignorant of them ; and it is from you that I defire to 
learn them. This kind of ſatisfaction having ap- 
peaſed the People, and ftopt the-murmur, he conti- 
nued as follows. It was my zeal for the good of the 
public, that made me commit the fault that offends 
| you, For I cannot recover my aſtoniſhment on ſeeing 

that a C arthaginian, who knows: all that has paſſed 
on our fide in reſpeft to the Roman People, and alſo 
that in effeft of their laſt victory they are become ab- 
ſolute maſters of our fate, ſhould not thank ihe gods, 
that they treat us ſo favourable, He then went on 
to ſhew particularly, of what importance the union 
of the Senate was, and of not giving room by divided 
opinions for rarryiug an affair of that nature before 
the People. 

This advice ſeemed very wiſe, 504 entirely for 
the intereſt of the Commonwealth in the deplora- 
ble extremities and dangers, to which it was now 
expoſed. It was unanimouſly reſolved in conſe- 
quence to accept the peace upon the conditions. 


' * When opinions were di. volved to the People ; ; but only 
vided in the Senate, ib. —_— in N 
* the affair in En: | 


* 
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propoſed; and the AM nominated 4-3 Re 55. 
- ambaſſadors to conclude it. 

What embarraſſed them moſt,” was the previous 
reſtitution demanded. by the Romans. For they 
had only the veſſels which had been taken in their 
keeping, and it was not eaſy to find the effects; 
thoſe who had appropriated them to themſelves 
induftriouſly concealing them. It was concluded 
that they ſhould begin by reſtoring the ſhips, that 
the crews ſhould be found and ſet at liberty. That 
as to the other effects, the value Scipio ſhould 
hm proper to ſet upon them, ſhould be paid. 
When the deputies were returned to Scipio the 
ſtors had orders to fix from their accounts the 
price of all that had belonged to the Common- 
wealth on board of thoſe ſhips ; and private per- 
ſons to declare the value of their effects; and for 
the whole the Carthaginians were made to pay 
down twenty five thouſand pounds of filver in 
weight. When this was done, a truce for three 
months, was granted them, upon condition that, 
as long as it ſubſiſted, they ſhould ſend no ambaſ- 
ſadors to any part except Rome; and if any ſhould 
come to them from any nation whatſoever, that 
they ſhould not diſmiſs them, till they had firſt in- 
formed the Roman General, both from what 
powers they were ſent, and what demands 
were inſtructed to make. Scipio made L. Vetu⸗ 
rius Philo, M. Marcius Ralla, and L. Scipio his 
brother ſet out for Rome with the Carthaginian 
| — 1 
The convoys, . came * this time from 
Sicily and Sardinia, made the price of proviſions ſo 
low, that the merchants Jet the captains of the 
galleys have their corn for the freight C New; 
Rome had taken the alarm on the firſt rumour fee! is dif- 
of the breaking up of the negotiations with che 2 
| Carthaginjans, and the renewing of the war Ti "I — 
38, 39. 
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ARS Tib: Claudius Nero, one of the Conſuls was or- 


dered to go with his fleet immediately to Sicily, 
and from thence to Africa; and his collegue M. 


Servilius to remain near Abeba till it ſhould be 


exactly known in what condition affairs were in 
Africa. The Conſul Claudius acted with abun- 
dance of ſlowneſs in the preparations and depar- 
ture of the fleet, in diſguſt for the Senate's having 
made Scipio, preferably to himſelf maſter of the 
conditions, on which the peace was to be conclud- 
ed. Having at length ſet ſail, he met with a vio- 
lent ſtorm, which wrecked ſeveral of his ſhips, and 
did the reſt great damage. Winter overtaking 
him at Carali's (0 Cagliari) in Sardinia where 
he was employed in refitting them, and the time of 


his magiſtracy being elapſed, he was reduced to 


The news 
of Scipio's 
victory oc- 
caſion. 
great jay 
at 5 
Liv. xxx. 


99 


the condition of a private perſon, and brought 
back his fleet without glory to the Tiber. 
* The deputies, whom Scipio had ſent from 
Africa to Rome being arrived with thoſe of the 
Carthaginians, the Senate aſſembled in the temple 
of Bellona. L. Veturius Philo then gave an ac- 
count, to the exceeding ſatisfaction of the whole 
aſſembly, in what manner the Carthaginians had 
loſt a battle near their capital, that left them no 
reſource, and which finally terminated a war, that 
had occaſioned ſo many calamities, in favour of 


the Romans. Though the advantage gained over 


| Vermina, the Son of Syphax, was but a ſlight 


ing three days. 


increaſe of good — he did not omit to 
mention it. He was then ordered to aſcend the 
tribunal of harangues, and to impart ſuch grateful 
news to the People. The citizens gave themſelves 
up to the exceſs of their joy, and after having con- 
gratulated each other upon ſuch great ſucceſs, diſ- 
perſed into all the temples to thank the gods for it, 
according to a decree for Enn e es dur» 


The 


\ 
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The Deputies from the Carthaginians, and thoſe 2 
from King Philip, for ſome from that Prince ä 
were come to Rome, having demanded audience 
of the Senate, they were anſwered, that: ae: new, 


Confuls ſhould — it chem. int bl 
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be the provinces of the Confuls were fixed,)Dipure 
the ambaſſadors of Macedonia and thoſe of Car- 519/49 o 
thage had audience, and it was foreſeen, that the — 
war being terminated on one ſide, was upon the he pro- 
point of beginning on another. The Conſul Len- 2 
tulus was infinitely ardent to have Africa for his Lv. xxx. 
province. He rightly judged, that if the war "a 
continued, the victory would coſt him little; and 
that in caſe of peace, it would be highly for his 
glory to have put an end during his Conſulſhip to 
important a'war. Accordingly he deſired that 
no affair ſhould be brought on, till the command 
in Africa was previouſly given to him; for his 
collegue did not aſpire at it in the leaſt, being a 
perſon of reaſon and moderation ; beſides which, 
he: conceived it no leſs vain than ul to diſ- 
ute that honour with Scipio. 
The Tribunes of the People, Q. Mingcius 
Thermus and Manius Acilius Glabrio, repreſented, 
„That Cn. Cornelius was making an attempt in 
& which Tib. Claudius had already miſcarried the 
c year before; as, when the Senate had referred 
the Conſubs demand to the People's determina- 
6 tion, the whole thirty five Tribes had given 
Scipio the preference.” The affair having been 
debated” with abundance of warmth, both in the 
Senate, and before the People, the deciſion of it 
was referred to the Senate, The Senators accord- 
ingly, after having taking an oath, as had been 
dt agreed 
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. agreed on, decreed that one of the Conſuls, ac- 
n cording as they ſhould agree between themſelves, 
ſhould remain in Italy, whilſt the other ſhould 
command a fleet of fifty fail, That he to whom 
the fleet ſhould fall by lot, ſhould go to Sicily, 
and from thence to Africa, if peace were not con- 
cluded with the Carthaginians. That in that caſe, 
the Conſul ſhould act by ſea, and Scipio by land 
with they ſame authority as before. That if the 
Carthaginians accepted the conditions of 
propoſed to them, the Tribunes ſhould: make the 
People determine, whether the Conſul, or Scipio, 
ſhould make the peace, and bring back the victo- 
rious army to Italy; if that ſhould be deemed: 
proper. That if- that honour ſhould be conferred: 
upon Scipio, the Conſul ſhould not go from Si- 
cily to Africa. P. Scipio was continued in the 
command of the armies, at the head of which he 
then was in Africa. 
All theſe reſolutions of the Senate, full of with 
dom and equity, were a good leſſon, and a tacit 
reprimand for the Conſul Lentulus, which his. 
mean jealouſy had juſtly drawn upon him. Through 
a blind deſire of glory, he was for depriving Sci- 
pio of an honour, which it was evident the People 
allotted to him out of juſtice and gratitude, for all 


the labours and dangers he had undergone in this 


war. Lentulus's collegue acted much more wiſe- 
ly, who perceived, (a) that ſuch an attempt was 
contrary both to equity and prudence, as it could 
not ſucceed. - Jealouſy a baſe vice, unworthy of a 
man of honour, deſerves to be covered with ru 

ws and expoſed to univerſal contem | 
frf give Aſter the Senate had fixed all that related to che 
| —— provinces as well of the Conſuls as of the other Gene- 


Phili 
pod bo 4 (a) Qui loriz ejus  certa- etiam impar ſaturun cerne- 
dors. men cum Scipione, præter- bar. Liv. 


Liv. xxx. ous qudd " niquinn eller eien ofthe hs | 
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rals, their next care was to give audience to the am- A. R. 55. 


baſſadors of Philip, and thoſe of the Carthaginiaus. 
- Thoſe of Philip were introduced firſt to the Se- 
nate. Their diſcourſe conſiſted of three heads. 
They began by vindicating their maſter in reſpect 
— hoſtilities, the ambaſſadors ſent from Rome 
to that Prince, had accuſed him of having com- 
mitted againſt the allies of the Commonwealth. 


Ant. C. 201. 


In the ſecond place, they themſelves complained 
of the allies of the Roman People; but much 


more ſharply of M. Aurelius, one of the three 
ambaſſadors, that had been ſent to him. For 
they reproached him, that without regard to his 


character, he had continued in Greece to raiſe ſol- 
diers there; that he had made war againſt him 
contrary to the treaty, and that he had often come 


to blows with his lieutenants. And laſtly they 


demanded that Sopater, with the Macedonian fol- 
diers he had commanded, and who being in the 


army and pay of Hannibal, had been made priſo- | 


ners by the Romans, ſhould be reſtored to Philip. 


M. Furius, whom Aurelius had ſent exprefily 


from Macedonia to defend him, replied to theſe 


accuſations; * that Aurelius had been leſt in the 


country to prevent the allies of the Common- 


*© wealth, perpetually harraſſed by Philip, from 


„ being reduced at length to go over to him. 


<<. That for the reſt, he had not quitted the lands 


hof the allies, and that he had confined himſelf 


«to preventing the King's troops from making 5 


46 incurſions into them with impunity, Thar 
6 Sopater, one of the principal perſons of the 
«© Macedonian court, and even the King's rela- 
tion, had been ſent to Africa with four thou- 
de ſand men, and money, to the aid of Hannibal 
* and the Carthaginians. ““??? 
After Furius had done ſpeaking; the Macedo- 
nians were aſked what they had to reply; and as 


<7 5 their 
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A. R. 557. their anſwers ſeeined not a little confuſed, they were 
ant. O. aon ſtopt ſhort, and the Senate declared: That it 
6 « was eaſy to ſee, that the King deſired war;; and 
* that if he did not change his conduct, he would 
e ſoon have what he ſought. That he had doubly 
c yiolated the treaty : firſt in diſtreſſing the allies; 
of the Roman People, and making his troops 
** ravage their country; and next, by ſending aids. 
of men and money, to the enemies of the Com- 
„ monwealth. That Scipio had done nothing of 
„ which he could reaſonably complain, hen he 
os put ſoldiers into irons, and treated them as ene- 
mies, whom he had taken in the act of fight- 
ing againſt. the Roman People. That as to 
« what regarded Aurelius, the Senate and People 
<< highly approved him for having aſſiſted the al- 
ce lies of the Commonwealth in arms, as the faith 
<« of a treaty did not ſuffice to protect them againſt 
<« the violence of Philip.” 
The Car- The Macedonians having been diſmiſſed wich 
1 ſo menacing an anſwer, the Carthaginians were 
4, Le, called in. As ſoon as their advanced age was Ob- 
audience. ſerved, and that they were the principal perſons of 
Carthage, both by their birth, and employments, 
it was believed, that the Carthaginians really in- 
tended peace. The moſt conſiderable of them was 
Aſdrubal, ſirnamed Hædus, a grave Senator, who 
had always recommended peace to his fellow citi- 
zens, and on all occaſions had ſtrongly declared 
againſt the Barcinian faction. This authorized 
him the more to impute the crime of this war to 
the avidity of a ſmall number of particulars, and 
to acquit the public council of Carthage of it. 
He made a very good Speech, in which he ex- 
cuſed the — in reſpect to ſome points, 
and condemned them for others, to avoid giving 
offence by ſhameleſs denying facts evidently 


true; and he concluded with exhorting the Senate 
to 


ConxRL IVS, EL Tes, Conſuls. 


to make a moderate uſe of their advantages. 
informed them, That if the Carthaginians had 
followed his, and Hanno's counſels, they might 
© have dictated the conditions of peace them- 
« ſelves; whereas they were now reduced to ac- 
<< cept of ſuch as ſhould be impoſed upon them. 
That (a) the gods feldom beſtowed on men at 
fortune and right rea- 
9 don. That what rendered the Roman People 
« mvincible was, their knowing in proſperity 
% how to make uſe of eee and to hearken 
<< to the dictates of reaſon, That for the reſt, it 
„ would be amazing for them to act otherwiſe. 
That thoſe to whom good fucceſſes were 


„ new, on ſuch occaſions not being maſters of 


5 themſelves, give themſelves up to immoderate 
© and inſolent joy, becauſe they are: not accuſ- 
* tomed to them, But that the Romans were ſo 
* habituated to conquering, that they were become 


& almoſt inſenſible to the pleaſure of victory; 
<< and that they owed | the increaſe of thelr domi- 
“ nion much more to the clemency, with which 


they uſed the vanquiſhed, than to their victories 
<«< themſelves.” The other Ambaſſadors ſpoke in 
a tone more humble, and more proper-to move 
compaſſion, - < They deplored the fate of their 
country, obſerving from what a high degree of 


«© power and greatneſs it had fallen into an abyfs 
of miſery. That the Carthaginians, after hav- 


sing carried their conqueſts fo far, retained only 


the walls of Carthage. That incloſed within 


(4) Rard fimul hominibus nova bona fortuna fit, impo- 


nam fortunam bonamque tentes lætitiæ inſanire. Po- 
mentem dari. Populam Ro- pulo Romano uſitata, ac pro- 


manum eo invictum eſſe, qusd pe jam obſoleta ex victoria 


in ſecundis rebus ſapere & gaudia eſſe, ac plus penè par- 
conſulere meminerit. Et herele cendo victis, quam vincendo, 
mirandum fuiſſe, ſi aliter face- imperjum auxiſſe. Liv, 


rent. Ex inlolentia, quibus 
Vor. VI. U them, 
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A. R. Sar. *© them, they had no longer any thing, either by 


ant £:29- ee ſea or land, that obeyed them. And that they 
retained their city itſelf, and their houſhold 
<« gods, only, as the Roman People ſhould 
vouchſafe not to carry their rigour to the laſt 
<< extremities.” The Senators ſeemed. to be 
touched with compaſſion, when one of them, in- 
cenſed by the perfidy of which the Carthaginians 
had given a quite recent inſtance, aſked the 
Ambaſſadors, by what gods they would ſwear 
*© to obſerve the treaty of peace, after having de- 
„ ceived thoſe, who had been witneſſes of their 
<< firſt oath” ? The ſame gods, replied Aſdrubal, 
who have ſo ſcverely puniſhes their former perjuries. 
App. Bell. Appian puts a very fine harangue into the mouth 
Pun.27= of this Aſdrubal Hædus, but addreſſes it to Sci- 
355 pio. He alſo repeats that of the Conſul On. Len- 
| tulus in the Senate. 
Peace All the Roman Senators were ;nelined to peace. 
nn to But the Conſul Lentulus, who had the command 
;boginians Of the fleet, oppoſed the decree, which they were 
Liv. xxx. upon the point of paſſing in that diſpoſition.  Up- 
43- on this the Tribunes Man. Acilius and Q. Minu- 
cius aſked the People aſſembled, Whether it 
*© was their will that a peace ſhould be made. with 
the Carthaginians, and by whom they deſired it 
*< ſhould be made; and whether the army ſhould ' 
be brought back from Africa?” All the Tribes 
declared for peace, and charged Scipio with the 
care of concluding it, and of leading back the 
troops into Italy. In conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion of the People, the Senate decreed, that Sci- 
Pio, with a council of ten commiſſioners, ſhould 


make peace with the Carthaginians on ſuch. condi- | 


Priſoners tions as he ſhould judge proper. 

reſtored ts The Ambaſſadors of Carthage, after brit 
_ _— thanked the Senate,' demanded their permiſſion to 
with enter the city, and to confer with their fellow-ci- 


ranſ om. 5 tizens 
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tizens confined” in the priſons of the Common- 4- 1 8525 & 
201. 


wealth. They repreſented, ** that there were 
% amongſt them ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable. 
<c perſons of Carthage, to, whom they were bound 
« both by blood and friendſhip : and that there 
<« were others, whom their relations had deſired 
them to ſee. After having viſited them, they 
aſked another favour; which was, to ranſom ſuch 
of thoſe priſoners as they ſhould think fit. The 
names of them were aſked. They were about two 
hundred, whom the Senate cauſed to be carried to 
Africa by the Roman commiſſioners, who were 
ordered to put them into the hands of Scipio, di- 
recting that General to reſtore them to the Cartha- 
ginians without ranſom, aſſoon as the Na ſhould, 
be concluded. 

The Ambaſſadors of Gee ſet out from 1e An. 
Rome, and being returned to Scipio made a peace #/a4ors 
upon the conditions mentioned above. They de- 
livered up to him their ſhips of war, and ele- 
phants, with the ſlaves, Roman deſerters, and 
four thouſand Le amongſt whom was one 
Senator, ' named Terentius Culeo. Scipio Five hun- 
cauſed the ſhips to be carried out to ſea, where 922 
they were burnt. They were in all, according to“ 
ſome authors, five hundred. The ſight of this 
fire, kindled ſo near Carthage, occaſioned. as much 
grief to that city, as the burning of Carthage 
itſelf would have done. The deſerters were pu- Deſerters 
niſhed more ſeverely than the ſlaves : for the heads 2977/4. 
of all thoſe who were Latines were cut ol, and the 
Romans. were crucified. 

It was forty years ſince the laſt peace had bern Liv. xxx. 
made with the Carthaginians, in the Conſulſhip of 44- 
Q. Lutatius and Aulus Manlius. The war had 
broke out again three and twenty years after, in 
that of of Cornelius and Tib. A er, It was 

wn Sor 4-07 hs ter mi- 


return io 
Caribage. 
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terminated * the ſeventeenth year, during the Con- 
ſulſhip of Cn. Cornelius and P. Ælius Pætus. It 
was often ſaid afterwards to Scipio, that if he had 
not terminated the war with the total deſtruction 
of Carthage, it was to be imputed to the avidity 
and ambition, firſt of Tib. Claudius, and next of 
Cn. Cornelius, who had both caballed to ſup- 
plant him, and to have the honour of putting an 
end to this war, bo 

When they came to the firſt payment of the 
tribute laid on them in conſequence of the treaty, 
as the funds of the State were exhauſted by the ex- 
pences of To long a war, the difficulty of raiſing 
that ſum gave the Senate great grief, and many 
could not refrain from tears. It is ſaid, that 
Hannibal upon this occaſion fell a laughing. Aſ- 
drubal Hædus warmly reproaching him for in- 
ſulting the public affliction in that manner, He, 
who had been the cauſe of it: J. ſaid he, in re- 
turn, my heart could be ſeen, and its ſentiments diſ- 
covered, as what paſſes in my face may, it would 
preſently be perceived that the laugh with which I am 


' reproathed; is not the effect of joy, but of the trou- 


ble and emotion, which the public - misfortunes grve 
me. And, after all, is this laugh more unſeaſonable 
than the tears I ſee you ſhed ? It was when our arms 
were taken from us, our ſhips burnt, and all wars 
abroad prohibited ; it was then you ſhould have cried : 
for that was the ſtroke, the mortal wound, that laid 
us lew. But we do not feel the calamities of the pub- 
lic, till they come to affect us perſonally ; and what 
grieves and afflitts us moſt, ts the loſs of our money. 
| Accordingly, oben vanquiſhed Carthage was 4 of 
her ſpoils, when ſhe was left without arms a - 
| fence, in the midſt of ſo many powerful and armed 
States of Africa, not one of you fhed a ſingle tear, or 


e ſeventeenth year was elapſed, and the eighteenth begun. 
vented 
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vented a ſingle ſigh. And now, becauſe yau are each 4. R. 587. 


of you to contribute io the payment of the tribute, you TIE 
are as much dejected, as if all were utterly loft. Ab ! 
I am afraid, that what extorts ſo many tears from 
you now, will ſoon be the leaſt of your migfortunes. 

Scipio in the mean time made preparations for g,;4i, 
his departure. He aſſembled his troops, and gives Ma- 
publickly declared, that he annexed to the domi- 4707 the 
nions Maſiniſſa inherited from his forefathers, Cir- ys, wen f 
ta, and the other cities and territories of Syphax, 
of which the Romans had made themſelves ma- 
ſters, and of which he made him a preſent in their 
name. He ordered Cn. Octavius to carry the 
fleet to Sicily, and to leave the command of it to 
the Conſul Cn. Cornelius. He, laſtly, ſent orders 
to the Carthaginians to ſend new deputies to 
Rome, in order to the ratification of the treaty by 
the Senate and People, which he had lately con- 
cluded with them in concert with the ten commiſ- 
fioners. 2 2 5 
- I ſhall conclude what relates to the ſecond Punic 
war with a reflection from Polybius, which well 
deſcribes the different ſituation of the two rival 
Commonwealths of which we are ſpeaking, 

In the beginning of the ſecond Punic war and Refedion 
of Hannibal's time, Carthage may be ſaid in 2% the 
| ſome ſenſe to be on the decline. Her youth, — 
prime and vigour, were already faded. She had Car:hage 
began to fall from her former elevation, and in- and Rome, 
clined towards her ruin: whereas Rome was at *" - 1. 
that time in the flower and vigour of life, and 2 Þ 
made great advances towards the conqueſt. of the wer. 
_ Univerſe, : n.. 7 
The reaſon Polybius gives for the decline of the 193.490 
one, and the growth of the other, is deduced from 
the different manner, in which thoſe two Repub- 
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751 | With the Carthaginians, the People had en- 


groſſed the principal authority in the public af- 
fairs. The counſel of the elders and magiſtrates 
was no longer regarded: every thing was carried 
by cabal and intrigue. Not to mention what the 
faction oppoſite to Hannibal did againſt him du- 
ring the whole time of his command; the ſingle 
fact of the Roman veſſels taken during a truce ; a 
breach of faith in which the People forced the Se- 
nate to take part and lend their name, is a very 
clear proof of what Polybius ſays in this place. 

On the contrary, this was the time at Rome 
when the Senate, that body of wiſe men, had 
more credit than ever, and when the elders were 
heard and conſidered as oracles. Every body 
knows, how jealous the Roman People were of 


their authority. We have however ſeen that a 


century, conſiſting of the youth, to whoſe lot it 
had fallen to give its ſuffrage firſt, which was 
uſually followed by the ſame vote of all the reſt, 
having nominated two Conſuls, upon the ſingle re- 
monſtrance of Fabius, departed from the choice it 
had made, and declared others. 

From this difference of government Polybius 
concludes, that a people guided by the prudence 
of the old and experienced, muſt neceffirily have 
the advantage of a State governed by the raſh opi- 


nions of the multitude. Rome, in effect, govern- 


ed by the wiſe counſels of the Senate, had at length 


the upperhand in the groſs of the war, though ſhe 
had in particular had the diſadvantage in ſeveral 
battles; and ſhe eſtabliſned her power and great- 


neſs upon the ruins of her rival. | 
It was by theſe and other the like means, as we 
may obſerve in the courſe of our hiſtory, that Pro- 
vidence, which preſides over States and King- 
doms, diſpoſes events, fixes their duration, and 
inſpf * thoſe who govern them, with prudence, 
- courage, 
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n and all the other qualities neceſſary to A. 2 
government: it was thus, I ſay, that at a diſtance, yin 
and by. ſucceſſive continual increaſes, it prepared 
Rome for that greatneſs and power it had allotted 
her from all eternity. Rome (a) rightly perceived, 
that ſhe was indebted for all her ſucceſſes to a ſu- 
perior cauſe, that protected her in a peculiar man- 
ner, and which ſhe confeſſes on a thouſand occa- 
ſions: but ſhe had the misfortune not to know it, 
and to laviſh the marks of her eln upon 
deaf and impotent divinities. | 

The preſence of Scipio was no longer neceſſary Scipio re- 
in Africa. After having procured his country ſo 6 to 
glorious à peace, he embarked his troops, and ait an 
went to Lilybeum in Sicily. From thence he 75 * . 
made the greateſt part of his army ſer out on board. 2 fri- 
the galleys for Rome directly. Livy gives us 8 
reaſon to think, that he landed at Rhegium. For L. Xxx. 
that hiſtorian tells us, that Scipio croſſed the coun- 
try of Italy through two rows of people, who 
flocked from all parts, in order to have the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing their deliverer, to whoſe valour 
and good fortune they believed themſelves indebt- 


dd for the repoſe, tranquility, and all the other 


advantages they were going to enjoy in effect of 

the peace. When he arrived at Rome in the 
midſt of this public joy, he entered it in triumph 

with greater pomp and magnificence than had 

| ever been ſeen. King Syphax, and ſeveral Lords 
of his court, were led before his chariot. The 

Senator Q Terentius Culeo, who had been re- 


(a) Hujus beneficii gratiam, 
Judices fortuna populi Roma- 
ni, & veſtra felicitas, & dii 
immortales fibi deberi putant. 
Nec vero quiſquam aliter ar- 
bitrari poteſt, niſi qui nullam 
mn eſſe du cit gumenve 


WA 


divinum.—Ea vis (divina) ſz» 


pe incredibiles huic urbi feli- 


citates atque opes attulit. Non 
eſt humano conſilio, ne medio- 
cri quidem, Judices, deorum 
immortalium cura, res illa per- 


fea, Cic. pro Mil, 83, & 85, 


leaſed 


, 
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| | 


22368, leaſed from bondage, followed the ſame chariot- 


2 Scipio put a very large ſum into the pub- 


dered their families illuſtrious by the like titles, 
but which they had not deſerved by ſuch glorious 
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with his head covered with a kind of bat, which 
was a, mark of the liberty he had recovered. Sy- 
phax did not long ſurvive his ſhame, and died in 


treaſury, and gave about thirteen pence to each 
of his ſoldiers out of the ſpoils of the enemy. He 
was honoured with the glorious. firname of Afri- 
canus, which he retained; ever after, and which 
ſeemed to perpetuate the remembrance of his tri- 
umph. Scipio was the firſt, who aſſumed the 
name of the nation he had conquered. ' In pro- 
ceſs of time other Romans, by his example, ren- 


victories, 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


HI 8 book walk the hiſtory of four 
years; 552, 553, 554» and 555. It 
contains principally the ſecond war with 
Philip, which is terminated by the victory om 


by Quintius Flamininus at Cynoſcephalæ, and 
ne: expeditions in Spain and Ci Gaul. 


s E C T. * 


War of Macedonia. Epochas of the wars of the 
Romans with Philip. Various complaints to the 
Romans againſt Philip. The People. at firſt oppoſe 
this war. be Canſul by the Senate's advice brings 
ever the People, and war was declared againſt 

Philip. Ambaſſadors from Piolnmy. * 


Gian wo Gaul excited by Amilcar. Ambaſſadors: 


- ſent to Carthage, and Maſiniſſa, Ambeſſadors- 
N 10 — the ſon. of Syphax, to the Ro- 


"ans. Money taken out of the-temple of Projer- 


ina. Remonſtrance of ſaveral private perſons 10 


the Senate, concerning what is due to them from: 
_ the Commonwealth, The- Conſul arrives: 
in Macedonia. Centho plunders the city of Chats 
cis. Philip befieges Athens, ineff:Bualh. A 


* ſcges it a ſecond lime, with as little ſucceſs, and 
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lays waſte all Attica, The Romans ravage the 
2 of Matedonia. Some Rings bordering 
upon Macedonia join the Conſul. Preparations of 
Philip. Aſſembly of the A tolians, to which Phi- 
ip, the Athenians, and Romans ſend Ambaſſadors, 
The aſſembly ſeparates without concluding any 
-thing. The Conſul enters Macedonia. Rencoun- 


ter of two parties. Various actions of ſmall impor- 


tance between the two armits. | Philip has ſome 
advantage over i Roman foragers, He is after- 
. Yards ealed himſelf and obliged to fly. Fulpi- 
cius returns 10 Abollonia. The Hiolians declare 
for the Romans. Decrees of the Athenians againſt 


Philip. An ovation is granted Lentulus for tis 
11 'ſuceeſſes in Spain. L. Furius defeats the army of 


ibs Gauls, dobo 'befiege Cremona. The Conful 
. " Au#elius s jealouſy of Furius. The latter returns to 
Nome and demands a triumph. "It is granted him 
after long debates. P. & cipio. celebrates games. His 
ſoldiers are rewarded. Army of Spaniards de- 
feated. Return .of the Conſul Aurelius to Rome. 
N C ;onfuls e Gombats of glagiators. 


HE SECOND ͤPunic war, which had lately 
been terminated ſo glorioufly for the Ro- 


Liv. xxx;. mans, was almoſt immediately” followed by one 
with the Macedonians. The latter was not in the 
leaſt comparable to the firſt, either in reſpect to 

the merit of the General, the valour of the troops, 
the importance of events, or the greatneſs of dan- 


8. But it was in ſome ſenſe more illuſtrious in 


effect of the glory of the antient Kings of Mace- 
donia, of the luſtre of the family of the Prince 
actually upon the throne, and the conqueſts of that 
nation, who had formerly ſubjected by their arms 
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For the reſt the war with a had begun al- Epochas of 


jolt ten years before, in the 541 2. K. 


when Rome made an alliance with the Ætolians. „ wb | 


The beginning of it may even be dated three years Phi/ip. 
earlier. And this had been terminated three years 
before the end of the ſecond Punic war. The Ro- 
mans had afterwards many ſubjects of diſcontent 
from Philip King of Macedonia, as well becauſe 
he had ill obſerved the conditions of the peace con- 
cluded with the ZEtolians and the other allies, as | 
becauſe he had very lately ſent aids of men and 
money to Hannibal in Africa. Accordingly when 
they ſaw themſelves unengaged and tranquil, after 
the peace they had made with the Carthaginians, 
various complaints, which were brought to Rome 
from different quarters againſt Philip, inclined 

them to renew the war againſt that Prince. 


P. SULPICIUS GALBA II. e A. . 58. 
C. Aux Errus Cor rA. 8 Aͤnt. C. 200. 


It was under theſe Conſuls, is the war © ed Beginning 


Macedonia began. Many events had made way of the 
for i it at a diſtance. 45 . 
Ptolomy Philopator King of Egypt, had left nia. 
at his death one ſon only five years old, called Various 
Prolomy Epiphanes. Philip, and Antiochus King 8 
of Syria, entered into a criminal league to invade , 9 8 
his dominions. The court of Egypt, in the dan- mens a- 
ger of their young King from the joining of the 3% 
two Princes againſt him, had recourſe to the Ro- 1 3 
mans to implore their protection, and offered 6 * 2 
them the guardianſhip of the King, and the re- 4s | 


2 of his dominions during his minority, aſ- I uſt = 


uring them that the late — had, ſo ordered. it Val. Max. 
ü at his death. | f $5.5 vh. 6. 


The 


hs . 4 


year of Rome, 1 of 


» Bs 3. 
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The troops of Philip actually ravaged Attica, 
and had carried off conſiderable plunder: which 


Romans. The Ambaſſadors of the Rhodians and 


1. 2. induced the inhabitants to have recourſe to the 


King Attalus joined thoſe of Athens, to complain 
alſo of the enter prizes of the two Kings, and to 
ive. the Romans advice, that Philip, either by 
Ficaſelf, or his deputies, ſollicited many cities of 
Aſia to take arms, and that he had undoubtedly 
ſome great deſign in his thoughts. © OS 
The Romans, an the demand of the Ambaſſa- 
dors of Egypt, did not heſitate to accept the 
guardianſhip of the young Prince; and in conſe- 
quence had nominated three deputies, who were 
ordered to notify it to the two Kings, and to in- 
form them, not to diſquiet the dominions of their 
pupil: that otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to 
declare war upon them. The other complaints, 
which as I have ſaid, they received almoſt at the 
ſame time, haſtened the departure of the three 
Ambaſſadors. Every body muſt perceive, that it 
was making a noble uſe of their power to declare 
ſo generouſly for an injured King, to whom they 
were guardians. (a) And this conſtituted part of 
the glory of the Senate and People of Rome, who 
were the refuge af diſtreſſed Kings and States. 
The ambition of the Magiſtrates and Generals was 


* © to render themſelves the defenders of the provinces 


and allies by their equity and public faith. Ac- 
cordingly, in theſe. happy times, the Roman em- 
pire was conſidered. as the refuge and aſylum of the 

whale univerſe, where oppreſſed nations were ſure 


n () Regum, pulorum, na- fi ſocios æquitate & fide de- 
tionum Portus — & refugi- 1 illud patro- 
um Senatus. 1 einium orbis terræ veriùs, 
magiſtratus imperatoreſque ex quam imperium, poterat na- 
| He 9 re maximam lavdem minari. Cic, de Off. I. 26, 

capere ſtudebant, ſi provincias, 27. 


of 
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of finding a ready and powerful protection againſt 4. R. 552." 
| injuſtice and violence. But things took a very 3 


different turn in the ſequel. 

The Senate, after having anſwered all the Am- 
baſſadors favourably, made M. Valerius Lævinus, 
who had already acted againſt Philip, ſet out, and 
directed him in the quality of Proprætor, to ap- 
proach Macedonia with a fleet, to examine things 
nearer, and to be in a condition to aid the allies 
immediately. e l ne l 


In the mean time the Senate deliberated ſeriouſly Liv. xxxi. 


upon what they ſhould refolve. At the inſtant 5 
the Senate was aſſembled to examine this impor- 
tant affair, a ſecond embaſſy arrived from the 
| Athenians, which declared, that Philip was upon 
the point of entring Attica in perſon, and that 
he would infallibly make himſelf maſter of Athens, 
if a ſpeedy aid were not ſent them. Letters were 
alſo received from Lzvinus the Proprztor, and 
Aurelius his Lieutenant, by which they were ad- 
viſed, that every thing was to be feared from Phi- 
lip; that the danger was very preſſing, and that 
there was no time to be loſt. ks: 


7 50 theſe news, the Senate believed it indiſ- The People 
penſibl 


y neceſſary to declare war againſt Philip, 


The Conſul Sulpicius, to whbm the province of 


Macedonia had fallen by lot, propoſed it to the of war 
People. It was at firſt rejected by almoſt all the 929in/ 
centuries. The citizens, who had juſt quitted + gs 


war, which had cauſed them ſo much pains and 6. 
dangers, were of themſelves extremely averfe to 
ir; \which reluctance was much augmented by the 
ſeditious diſcourſes of Q. Bzbius. He was one 
of the Tribunes of the People, who, reviving 
the antient cuſtom of his predeceſſors for rerom- 
mending themſelves to the multitude by declaring 
againſt the Senators, accuſed them of expreſsly fo- 
menting war upon war to continue the people — 

er 
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A. R. 552- der perpetual oppreſſion, and to give them no reſt. 


Ant. C. 


The Senators ſuffered ſo calumnious and unjuſt a 
reproach with abundance of pain: they vented 


their reſentments in the warmeſt manner againſt 
the Tribune in the Senate itſelf, and ſtrongly ex- 
horted the Conſul to repair a ſecond time to the 
People, to reproach them highly with their indo- 
lence for the public good, and to make them ſenſi- 
ble, how ſhameful it would be for them, and how 
injurious to the State, if in the preſent conjuncture 


they deferred to declare war againſt Philip. 


The Conſul, having ſummoned the aſſembly 


in the field of Mars, before the centuries proceeded 


to give their ſuffrages, ſpoke to them as follows. 
You ſeemed not to know, Romans, | that the queſtion 


4 preſent is not to deliberate, whether we ate to 


make war or peace; fer Philip, in preparing to 
make a rude war upon you, does not leave that at 
your choice: but to conſider, whether your legions are 
70 be tranſported into Macedonia, or io wait till the 
enemy brings his troops to Ttaly. What difference 


there is between theſe two reſolutions you certainly muſt 
. know from your own experience in the laſt war with 
the Carthaginians, For who doubts, but if, as ſoon 
45 the beſieged Saguntines had recourſe to us, we had 
been expeditious in giving them aid, as our fathers bad 


before acted in reſpect to the Mamertines, we bad 
turned the whole weight of the war againſt Spain, 
which our neglect drew into Italy, where it wanted 


but very little of entirely deſtroying us. We afted 


more wiſely in reſpect to the ſame Philip, when he 
engaged by a treaty made with Hannibal to come 10 


| Tealy, and it is evident, that it was in effeft of making 


Levinus ſet 'out immediately with a fleet to. attack 
him in · bis oum country, that we kept him in Mace- 
donia. What we then did, whilſt we had Hannibal 
inthe beart of Italy, do wwe heſitate to. do now, when 
that form igable enemy is driven oui of Italy, * the 

ar- 
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Carl baginians are irrecoverably overcome? If de A. R. 30%. 
ſuffer Philip; by making himſelf maſter o ke 6 
make trial of our flowneſs, as Hannibal did in taking 
Saguntum by ſtorni, we ſhall ſee him arrive in Italy, 
uot at the ond of ive months, as Hannibal did after 
the taking of Suguntum, but in frye” days after bit 
fleet ſets out from Corinth. Remember: the alarm for- 
merly ſpread throughout all Italy by Pyrrhus King of 
Epirus, ben haugbiy from bis victory be came al- 
moſt to the gates e Rome, and that at à time, when 
the Commonwealth, more flouriſhing than ever it had 
been, wanted neither - troops nor Generals, and had 
not been exhauſted by long and bloody wars. Can be 
power of. Pyrrus be compared o that of Philip, on 
Epirus to Macedonia? But, not 10 recur io an-. 
tient times, reflelĩt upon | what hat happened lately. = 
F you had refuſed to go to Africa, Hannibal and the 
 GCarthaginians had been ſtill herr. Let Macedonia, 
rather than Maly, feel all the horrors of war, by. thz 
ruin of its cities and countries. Mie have more that 
once experiented, bat our arms are more ſucceſsful 
abroad that in our own couniry. Romans, give 
therefore your ſuffrages again, and hearken to the 
advice of ibe Svnalors, to which-the immortal gods, 
whom” have conſulted by the, auſpices. and ſacrifices; 
promiſe all kinds of profpertty.s os ni tht 
When the Conſul had done ſpeaking, the affair 
was again brought into deliberation; and the war 
was decreed. Public prayers were appointed for 
three days, to implore ſucceſs: of the gods in, the 
war with Philip which had been juſt reſolved bßß 
the People. Sulpicius conſulted the Fciales, to 
know whether it was neceſſary for the deelaratioon 
of war to be; made perſonally to King Philip, err 
only on the neàreſt frontier of his kingdom. They 
anſwered that the thing was indifferent, and that it ow 
was regular in both forms. The Senate left the 
choice of the perſon, who! ſhould be appointed to 
νẽ | | declare 
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., declare war againſt the King, to the Conſul. The 
n 6:30 qiſtribution of the provinces, the number of troops 

to ſerve this year, and the Generals to com 
them, were afterwards regulator. 
The public prayers. which had been decreed, 
were med, and all the temples of the gods, 
had been viſited. The People who were very reli- 
Zious and attentive, to render the gods favou- 
rable, eſpecially in the beginning of a new war, 
again, that the Conſul, to whom the pro- 
viace of Macedonia had fallen, ſhould promiſe 
games and facrifices to the gods. | 
Anbaſa- Whilſt preparations for the war were making, 
ders from ambaſſadors arrived from Ptolomy King of Egypt, 
L Ari who declared, ** that the Athenians had fent to 
9. demand aid of their maſter againſt Philip, But 
5 that, though they were his friends and allies as 
„ well as of the Roman People, the King thought 
it incumbent upon him not to fend either army 
© or fleet to Greece to attack, or defend, any ſtate 
„ whatſoever, without the conſent of the Roman 
© People.” The Senate, after having thanked 
the King for his obliging care, replied : ** That 
the deſign of the Roman People was to defend 
their allies : that if, in the ſequel, there ſhould 
© ariſe occaſion for any aid, the King ſhould be 
<< informed of it, becauſe they entirely relied up- 
on his good intentions.” The ambaſſadors 
were diſmiſſed with preſents, after having received 
all poſſible honours, 7 
The Can Whilſt every body was ſolely intent upon the 
| tate arms war of Macedonia, news, which there was not any 
þ at the in. room to expect, were received from another fide : 
0 Aigation : | 1 | , 
| Anilcer, this was, that Amilcar General of the Carthagi- 
| Liv. xxxi. nians, who had ſurvived Aſdrubal's army in Li- 
10. guria, had made the Inſubrians, Cænomani, Boii, 
| and other nations of Ciſalpine Gaul take arms. 
ö The Prætor Furius, who commanded in that pro- 
n vince, 
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vince, wrote to the Senate, chat the enemy, aſter AB 2k 


having plundered and: burnt part of Placentia,” 
were actually upon their march againſt Cremona. 


That he Was not in a condition to aid thoſe two 
colonies, having no more than five thouſand 
„and that it would be expoſing them to 


laughter to ſend them againſt an . wages 


amounted to at leaſt forty thouſand men. 
Aſter the reading of theſe letters, the' Senate m- 


manded the Conful C. Aurelius to order His army 


directly, that were to rendezvous in Etruria, to re- 


pair the ſame day to Ariminum, and either to go in 
perſon to the aid of the colony, if the affairs of the 
Commonwealth would permit him to quit ne, - 


or to give that commiſſi ion to L. Furius. He 
choſe ce laner,'o Ho) ot b 


„it in Hen 


* 
* 


At the ſame de the Schale decreed that hoes PRE 
ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent, firſt to Carthage, | and ors /ent-"" 
then to Numidia to King Maſiniſſa. C. Teren- z — 


thage 9673 


tius Varro, P. Lucretius, and Cn. Octavius, were 2222 


a ged with this commiſſion. 4 £13909 - ot 


<« neral/ Amilcar had made the Gauls and Liguri- 
, ans take arms contrary” to the treaty; and to 
« declare if they deſired that the peace, which 
had been granted them, "ſhould: ſubſiſt, that 
<« they muſt recall their citizen, and deliver him 


“into the hands of the Romans. They were alſo - 


<< to: obſerve to them, that they had not reſtored 
“ all the deſerters: that it was known at Rome, 
«© great number had remained at Carthage, 
where they went to and fro publickly: that they 
* ſhould' take care to have a ſtrict ſearch made 
for them, in order to their being 1 * 
6. ** conformably to the "treaty. 


„ The ſame ambaſſadors Were Ade to con- 


„ gratulate Maſiniſſa, in the name of the Roman 
People, on his not only having recovered the 
Vol. * X * king- 


* Liv. xxxi. 


They had orders to complain, ** that the Ge: 11. 
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AB. 552: 4 kingdom of his forefathers, but. augmented je 
An c ce with the moſt flouriſhing part of the dominiong 


Ambaſſa- 
dors from 


the ſon of 
mg to 


the _ 
Liv. - bi, 


« of Syphax. They were "lo to inform him, 

< that war had been declared againſt King Phi. 
lip, becauſe he had aided- the Carthaginiang 
„ againſt the Romans; and in conſequence to 
be defire him to ſend the Romans a body of Nu- 
« midian cavalry to be employed in this war.” 
They had preſents with them for the King, and 

were ordered to tell him. That he ſhould find 
ein the gratitude of the Roman People all the 
<< aſſiſtance he might ever want, either to confirm 
* his authority, or extend his dominions. | 

At the ſame time the ambaſſadors of Ne 
the ſon of Syphax, applied to the Senate, ex- 
& cuſing the imprudent conduct of their maſter in 


taking arms againſt the Romans, from the 


“ youth of that Prince, and aſcribing the whole 
* fault to the deceitful counſels of the Carthagi- 
6 nians. They repreſented, that Maſiniſſa, from 
an enemy to the Romans, had became their 
friend and ally. That Vermina would ardently 


«endeavour by his ſervices not to give place to 


„ Maſiniſſa: or any other Prince, in zeal and at- 
„ tachment for the Roman People,” The Senate 
anſwered the ambaſſadors ** That it was without 
c any juſt reaſon that Syphax, the friend and ally 
** of the Roman People, had ſuddenly become 
< their enemy, and that it was with no leſs injuſ- 
< tice, that Vermina his ſon had in a manner ſig- 
< nalized his acceſſion to the throne, by attacking 


40 the Romans. That therefore he muſt aſk peace 
4c of the Roman People, before he entertained 


thoughts of being acknowledged as King, ally, 
4e and friend. That this was an honour, it was 
© not uſual for the Roman People to grant, ex- 


i cept to thoſe who had rendered them great ſer- 


* vices. That the 8 from 5 7 
10 1 
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% mina the conditions, upon which the Roman 
0 People conſented to grant him peace, That if 


he ſhould deſire any article to be added to, * 


< returned from them, or any other change to be 


6 made, he might have. recourſe again to the Se- 


„nate.“ The Roman deputies ſer out with the 
inſtructions, of which we have juſt been ſpeaking. 
Each of them had es with five benches of 
Oars. 


replied; that all they could do in reſpect to Amil- 


car, was to paſs Sentence of baniſhment upon him,, 


% ſoon be in Africa, and would ſignify to Ver- A. e, 


When they arrived in Africa, the Cuanhopinizns Sur) of 
re En- 


baſſy of 
he Ro- 


and to confiſcate his eſtate; That as to the de- mars in 
ſerters and Roman flaves, that they had delivered Africa 
up all-thoſe they had been able to diſcover. Thar Liv. xxxi. 


as to the reſt, they would ſend ambaſſadors: to 


Rome, to give the Senate ſatisfaction in reſpect to 
theſe two articles. At the ſame time they ſent 
wo hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat to Rome, 
Hd as mur to Macedonia, for the ſubſiſtance of 
the armies. 

From Carthage the d abe d lers re- 
paired to the court of Maſiniſſa, who received 
them perfectly well. He offered the Common- 
wealth two thouſand Numidians. The ambaſſa- 


dors accepted only a thouſand: and that Prince 


took care. to embark them bimſelf, and ſent them 

to Macedonia, with two hundred: thouſand deen 

of wheat, and as much barley. 3 96 
When Vermina knew, that the Roman base 


fadors were on their way to his dominions, he went 


as far as the frontier of his kingdom to meet them. 


He ſubmitted beforehand to all the conditions they 


ſhould think fit to preſcribe; adding that any 


peace with the Romans would ſeem juſt and ad- 


vantagious. It was granted him. The articles 


were SCE to him, and he was directed to ſend 


X 2 | deputies 
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A-R-552- deputies: to Rome to receive the ratification of 
Ant. C. zoo hom 
Money 1. In the mean time che Roman Senate had re- 
hen out of ceived advice of a new facrilege committed at Lo- 
the temple cri in the temple of Proſerpina. Advice of this 
e r. was ſent by the Prætor Q. Minucius, to whom 
| Liv. xxxi. Bruttium had fallen by lot, who obſerved at the 
12. ſame time, that the authors of the crime could not 
be diſcovered. The Senate ſaw with indignation, 
that ſacrileges multiplied, and that the ſtill recent 
example of the guilt and puniſhment of Pleminius 
was not capable of intimidating and reſtraining the 
impious. The Conſul Aurelius was ordered to 
write to the Prætor, That the Senate decreed 
that informations ſhould be taken in refpe& to 
this theft, as had been done ſome years before 
in the like caſe. That the money that could be 
<. diſcovered ſhould be replaced in the treaſury. 
That what ſhould be deficient ſhould be ſup- 
<< plied 3 and if it were judged convenient, that 
&, ſuch expiatory ſacrifices ſhould be made, as the 
e Pontiffs had decreed before, by way of m 
„ tion for ſo criminal a ſacrilege. 
Remon- After all the duties of religion had been per- 
france: of formed upon the occaſion of the different prodi- 
_— gies, a very great number of private perſons, to 
fons tothe whom only one payment out of three had been 
Senate con- made of the money they had lent the Common- 
2 e wealth ten years before in the Conſulſhip of 
thy M. Valerius, and M. Claudius, applied to the 
from the Senate. The Conſuls had anſwered them, that the 
Common. treaſury was not in a condition actually to diſcharge 
_ that debt, on account of the great expences, the 
13. new war made indiſpenſibly neceſſary, for keeping 
up numerous forces, and equipping conſiderable 
fleets. *© They repreſented, that if the Common- 
«*« wealth ould employ for the war of Macedo- 
nia the ſums, which yy had lent for —_ 
6C 4 
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&© Carthage, new wars continually ſucceeding each 
4 other, the reward of their zeal for the Common- 


Ant. Gee 


„ wealth would be to ſee themſelves deprivedoior 1 . 


ever of their fortunes.” . | 
The Senate thought thoſe rotonfiraicks very 
juſt, as they were in effect: but the Common- 


wealth was abſolutely not in a condition to diſ. 


charge thoſe debts. Such a ſituation muſt give a- 
bundance of pain to Senators, who revered juſtice, 
and ſincerely loved the People. They found a 
wiſe expedient, which the perſons concerned them- 


ſelves ſuggeſted to them: this was to give up to 


thoſe particulars ſuch lands belonging to the pub- 
lic within the ſpace of fifty miles from Rome, as 
ſhould- be actually to ſell. The Conſuls were or- 
dered to take an eſtimate of theſe lands, and to 
lay the yearly rent of a ſingle as upon each acre, 
to denote that they were the property of the pub- 
lic. And, when the ſtate ſhould be able to diſ- 
charge theſe debts, it ſhould be left to particulars, 
either to receive their money and ſurrender theſe 
lands, or to keep them. They accepted theſe 
conditions with joy. In all this proceeding there 
is a ſpirit of equity and love of the public good, 
which does great honour to the Romans, and 
which ought to ſerve as a model to all thoſe, who 
adminiſter governments; of which one of the 
moſt eſſential duties is to conſider Faith to public 
engagements as a thing ſacred and inviolable, 
from which they ought never to depart in the 
leaſt. This (a) perſuaſion ſtrongly implanted in 
=> minds of a ayes po ls | the yn. rer ops 
tates. * 


® Nulla | res e ell ls nin — —— +3, & 
remp. commendat [or con- ſolutio rerum creditarum. Cic. 
_ tinet] wo fides : you nulla Offic, II. 84. WS 
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A. R. 552 | At length the Conſul. Sulpicius, after having 
755 Sl made the uſual vows and prayers in the Capitol, 

Sulpicius ſet out from Rome in the military robe ¶palu- 
— 1g in damentum] of his office, and preceded by his Lic- 


bie, t ids He went from Brunduſium to Macedonia in 


ſend: Cen- two days. At his arrival, he found the deputies 
tho to the of Athens, who conjured: him to deliver the city 
4%, from the ſiege then carrying on by the troops of 
Liv. xxxi. Philip. He immediately detached C. Claudius 
14 Centho with twenty Salleys and ſome troops to the 

. aid of Athens. 

Cenibs Centho having entered the Piræus with his gal- 
1.1.4 leys, the courage and reſolution of the inhabitants 
veer revived. He did not content himſelf with pro- 
of Chalcis. viding for the ſecurity of the city and all the adja- 
Liv. xxxi. cent country: but having received advice that the 
23. garriſon of Chalcis obſerved neither order nor diſ- 
cipline as remote from all danger, he ſet out with 
his fleet, arrived near - that city. before day, and 
having found the centinels aſleep. entered it without 
difficulty, ſet fire to the public magazines of corn, 
and the arſenal which was full of machines of war, 
and cut to pieces all the ſoldiers in the city, If 
he had had troops enough to leave a garriſon in 
Chalcis, without abandoning the defence of Athens, 
it would have been, in the beginning of this war, 
a blow of the laſt importance, to have deprived 

Philip of the city of Chalcis, and of the Euripus. 
For the ſtrait of the Euripus cloſes the entrance in- 
to Greece by ſea, as the defile of Thermopylæ 
does by land. But he was not in a condition to 
divide the few troops he had. In. conſequence, 
after having cauſed the plunder he had taken to be 
carried on board of his ſhips, he returned to the 

Philig Be. Piræus, from whence he had ſet ou. 

er 4- - Philip, who was then at Denzer on the 
eat fag. firſt news he received of the misfortune befallen 
Liv. xxxi, that allied city, ſet out with the utmoſt diligence 
43+ / In 
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in hopes of ſurprizing the Romans. But they 4. Aud 


were gone, ſo that he ſeemed to have come thi- 
ther only to be a ſpectator of that place ſtill ſmok- _ 
ing and half in ruins. | Subſtituting to the joy he 
would have had in aiding} his allies, the pleaſure 
of avenging himſelf upon his enemies, he con- 
ceived thoughts of doing the ſame to Athens, and 
to ſurprize it as the Romans had ſurprized Chal- 
cis. He would have gained his point, if one of 
thoſe couriers, called * Hemerodromi, having per- 
ceived the King's troops from the eminence where 
he was placed, had not immediately carried the 
news to Athens, where he arrived about midnight, 
and where all were aſleep.. Philip, alſo arrived 
there ſome few hours after, but before day. That 
Prince perceiving the lights which had been 
kindled in different parts, and hearing the tumult 
and cries of the citizens, who ran on all ſides 
where danger and neceſſity called, reſolved to at- 
tack the city by open force, as Rratagern had miſ- 
carried. 
The Athenians. had Sus; up their troo ps in 
battle on the outfide of the walls at the gate Dipy- 
Jon. Philip at the head of his army, threw him- 
ſelf into the preſs, and having killed and wounded = 
ſeveral with his own hand, repulſed them into the 
city, into which he did not think fit to follow 
them. He vented his wrath upon the country 
houſes and public places of exerciſe, burning and 
deſtroying every thing that came in his way, with- 
out ſparing even the tombs, or what was the moſt 


ſacred. He ſet out from thence to ſurprize Elcuſis, He befieges 


where he was again diſappointed. 


He returned ſoon after againſt Athens, ang I cend time 


| formed the ſiege a ſecond time with as lictle 19588 7 


* They wert 4 called, na the ran gras they 1 a day, , waſte 


on foor., | 
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312 SuLPIC10s, AURELIUS, Conſuls. 
A-R. 552 as the firſt. After having been ſhamefully re- 
2288 pulſed by the beſieged, he went again to deſtroy 
the country. After the firſt ſiege he had only 
deſtroyed the tombs which were without the city: 
but now, to ſpare nothing of all that religion 
ought to render inviolable, he cauſed all the tem- 
poles in the towns and villages of the country to be 
burnt and demoliſhed. - The marble; which a- 
bounded in' Attica, wrought by the moſt excellent 
workmen, ſkilled in the uſe of that ſtone, adorn- 
ed the whole country with thoſe ſacred edifices, 
which chat Prince then ſacrificed to his fury and 
revenge. Not contented with demoliſhing the 
temples, and throwing down the ſtatues of the 
gods, he alſo cauſed all the ſtones which had re- 
mained whole to be broken to pieces, in order that 
no trace of ſo many fine monuments might remain, 
and that it might not be poſſible even to ſhew the 
ruins of them. After ſo glorious an expedition, 
he retired: into Bæotia. A King, who is ſo little 
maſter of his rage, and who abandons himſelf to 
ſuch exceſſes, ſcarce deſerves that name. 
The Ro- The Conſul, who was incamped between FR 
mans ra- lonia and Dyrrachium, ſent a conſiderable detach- 
vage ihe ment into Macedonia under the command of his 
Aae, lieutenant Apuſtius, who ravaged: the flat country, 
Liv. xxxi. and took ſeveral ſmall cities. 
27. The Romans having began the war by theſe ſue- 
ceſsful expeditions, ſaw ſeveral Kings and Princes 
bordering upon Macedonia arrive in their camp: 
amongſt others Pleurates ſon of Scerdiledes King 
of part of Illyricum, Aminander King of the 
Athamantes, and Bato fon of Longarus,” Prince of 
the Dardanians. Longarus had been powerful 
enough to make war with his own forces againſt 
Demetrius, Philip's father. The Conſul an- 
ſwered theſe Princes, who offered him their ſer- 
vice — the of 8 that * - 
Ou 
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ſhould enter the enemy 's country with his army, 4-R. 55%: 
he ſhould make uſe of the troops, with which 
the Dardanians and Pleurates ſhould ſupply him. | 
As for Aminander, he directed him to engage the 


Etolians to enter into the league againſt Philip. 


- He cauſed Attalus to be told, whoſe Ambaſſadors 
were alſo come to him, that he ſhould expect the 
Roman fleet at Egina, where he was in wintef- 
quarters, and when it arrived, and had joined 
him, that he ſhould continue to act againſt the Ma- 
cedonians by ſea, as he had began. He alſo ſent 
Ambaſſadors to the Rhodians, to exhort them to 
act in concert with the allies againſt Philip. © 5 
That Prince, on his ſide, on his arrival in Ma- P#:/ip's 
cedonia, alſo made great preparation for the war. 4/79" 
He made his ſon Perſeus, who was then ver 
young, ſet out with lieutenants capable of adviſing 
him, and a part of his troops, to ſeize ſome de- 
files at the entrance of * Phelagonia. He demo- 
liſhes Sciathus and Peparethus, cities conſiderable 
enough, ſituated in iſlands of the Ægean ſea of the 
ſame name, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemies fleet. He ſent Ambaſſadors to the 
Ztolians, "whoſe reſtleſſneſs and inconſtancy he 
knew, to exhort them to continue in alliance with 
him againſt the Romans 8 
The ZEtolians were on à certain day to hold Sindy of - 
their general aſſembly. Philip, the Romans, and the I. 
the Athenians ſent thither their Ambaſſadors, 47, 10 
Thoſe of Philip ſpoke firſt. “ They \confined 254% , 
<< themſelves” to demanding, that the Etolians 4:benians 
ſhould adhere to the conditions of the peace 494 Ro- 
they had concluded ſome years before with 777: en. 
Philip, having then experienced how much the "rr 
© alliance with the Romans was contrary to their Liv. xxxi. 


<< Intereſts. They cited the example of | Meſ- ä 
#4 province of Macedonia, 
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A. R. 55: (, fina and of all Sicily, of which the Romans 
Aut. c. 200. a had made themſelves maſters under the pre · 
text of bringing them aid. They exaggerated 

upon the rigor, with which the Romans treat- 

. * cities, Syracuſe, Tarentum, Ca- 

% pua: (a) the latter in particular, which was 
no longer Capua, but the tomb of the Cam- 

5 panians, the carkaſe of a city, without Senate, 

©. without People, without Magiſtrates, and more 

< cruelly treated by thoſe who had ſuffered it 
to ſubſiſt in that condition, than if they had 
entirely deſtroyed it.” F ſtrangers, ſaid he, 
more remote from us by their language, manners, 
cuſtoms, and laws, than by the. ſpaces of land and 
fea that ſeparate us from them, ſhould poſſeſs" them- 
ſelves of this country, it were madneſs to hope, that 
they would treat us with more humanity, than 'they 
have their neighbours. Among ſt us, States of the 
ſame country, and who ſpeak the ſame language, A- 
tolians, Acarnanians, Macedonians, flight differences 
may ariſe, without tonſequence or duration: hut with 
Strangers, with Barbarians, as long as we are 
Greeks, wwe are, and continually ſhall be, at war. 
Fur it is nature, always invariable, and not any 
tran/itory cauſe, that arms us againſt them,” and them 
againſt us. In this very place it is but few years 
Jnce you made peace with Philip. The ſame cauſes 
a e . and we bope you Twill alſo obſerve the ſame 


The deputies of Athens, with the conſent of 
the Romans, ſpoke nexkt. They began by re- 
<< lating in a very moving manner the impious 
and ſacrilegious fury of Philip againſt the moſt 
5 ſacred monuments of Attica, againſt the moſt 


a] Capua quidem ſepulerum trunca, i army fine plebe, 
e monumentum Campant po- fine magiſtratibus, prodigium ; 
puli, elato & extorri ejecto relicta crudelits habitanda, 
ipſo populo, ſupereſt ; — quam fi delata foret, Li. 

| « auguſt 
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r auguſt temples, the moſt. venerable tombs, as Ae Cram 


© he had declared war not only againſt men and 


« the living, but againſt the manes of the dead, 
& and even the majeſty. of the gods. That Æto- 
« lia, and all Greece, muſt expect the ſame 


* treatment, if Philip had the ſame occaſion. 


« They concluded with imploring and conjuring 
* the Etolians to have compaſſion upon Athens, 
* and to undertake under the guidance of the 
« gods, and that of the Romans, whoſe power 
< gave place only to that of the gods, a war ſo 
e juſt, as that they propoſed to them. _ 
„ The Roman deputy, after having at large re- 
<. futed the inſinuations of the Macedonians con- 


* cerning the treatment of the conquered cities by 
« Rome, and oppoſed them with the example of 


« Carthage, to which peace and liberty had very 
s lately been granted, maintained, that the Ro- 
* mans were ſo far from deſerving the im 

« tion of cruelty, that what they had to fear was 


< rather, that the excels of their favour and lenity 


< might induce States to declare the more eaſily 


« againſt them, becauſe the conquered had al- 


e ways an aſſured reſource to their clemency, He 
«© repreſented in a brief, but lively, manner, the 
criminal actions of Philip, his horrible cruel- 
ties, and ſtill more deteſtable debauches: all 
facts the better known to them to whom he was 
„ ſpeaking, as they were nearer neighbours to 
Macedonia, and in perpetual. commerce with 
Philip.“ But to confine myſelf io what regards 


vou, continued that deputy, addreſſing himſelf to 


the EÆtolians, we baue undertaken the war. againſt 
bilip for your defence : you haus made poace with 
bim without our participation, Perbaps you will ſay 


10 juſtify yourſelpes, that ſeeing us employed in the 


war againſt the Caribaginians, reduced by fear you 
aecepied the law impoſed upon you by the ane, 
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— 2. and we, on our fide," called off by more important 
cares, having neglected a war, which yon had re- 
nounced.” Delivered now, thanks to the gods, from 
the war with Carthage, we turn all our forces a- 
gainſt Macedonia. This is an occaſion for you to re- 
new your amily and alliance with us, which you ought 
not 10 neglet?, unleſs you chuſe rather 10 periſh with 
Philip, than to conquer with the Romans. 
The aſem- Damocritus, Prætor of the Etolians, phaitly 
| = Ow perceived, that this laſt diſcourſe would bring over 
without all the ſuffrages : it is ſaid, that Philip had cor- 
concluding rupted him with money. Without ſeeming to 
15 * eſpouſe either fide, | he repreſented, that the af- 
32. fair was too important to be determined imme- 
diately, and that it required time to be maturely 
conſidered. He thereby eluded the deſigns and 
expectations of the Romans; and boaſted that he 
had done his nation a conſiderable ſervice,, which 
might wait the event, before it reſolved, and might 
| — declare for the ſtrongeſt. 

The C Philip in the mean time made vigorous prepa- 
wares rag rations for the war by ſea and land: but the Con- 
Rencounter ſul actually carried it on. He had entered Macedo- 
of two nia, and advanced towards the Daſſaretæ. Philip 
parties. alſo took the field. Neither fide knew what route 

the other had taken, - Detachments of horſe were 
| ſent out on both ſides to ſcout. Theſe two parties 
met As they conſiſted entirely of choſen troops, 
the action was rude, and the victory remained 
doubtful. ' Forty of the Macedonians, and thirty- 
five of the Romans, were left upon the ſpot. - 
The King, perſuaded that the care he ſnould 
take to bury thoſe, who fell in this rencounter, 
would abundantly contribute to gain him the af- 
tection of the troops, and would animate them to 
fight valiantly for him, cauſed their bodies to. be 
brought into the camp, in order that the whole 


a might be witneſſes of the honours he ſhould 
* 
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pay them. (a) Nothing is leſs to be relied on than 4. A, 652. 
b ſentiments and diſpofition of the multitude. ur 
This fight, which it was believed, could not fail to 
animate the ſoldiers, had à quite different” effect. 
Hitherto they had only had Greeks to deal with, 
who ſcarce uſed any weapons, but arrows, half pikes, 
and lances, and for that reaſon made leſs wounds. 
But when they ſaw the bodies of their comrades 
covered with large wounds made by the Spanifh' 
broad: ſwords, whole arms and ſhoulders cut off, 
and heads ſeparated from bodies, that ſight ſtruck: 
them with terror, and made them conceive againſt 
what enemies they were lee... 
The King himſelf, who had not yet had a near 
view of the Romans in a battle in form, was ter- 
rified at it. Having been informed by deſerters 
of the place, where the enemy had halted, he cauſed 
himſelf to be conducted thither by guides with his 
army, which conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe; and he poſted himſelf at 
the diſtance of above two hundred paces from 
their camp, near the little city of Athaca, upon 
an eminence, which he cauſed to be fortified with 
good intrenchments. When he conſidered the diſ- 
poſition of the Roman camp from the top of that 
hill, he cried out, That was not'a camp of Barbar 
rinks, ag Fr 10% DIS e poi x 
The Conſul and the King continued two days vi, 
without making any motion, in expectation of ions of 
each other. On the third day Sulpicius quitted / im- 
his camp, and drew up his troops in battle. Phi- B, 
lip, who was afraid to hazard a general action; ſent 2be rv 
a detachment againſt the enemp of fourteen hun- rnit. 
dred men, half infantry, half cavalry; to which Liv. xxxi. 
(e) Nihil tam incertum nec ſacturum, id metum pigritt. 
tam ĩnæſtimabile eſt, quàm amque incuſſit. LIV. 
animi multitudinis. Quod he ſame ſaying is aſrriùed 
| Promptioresad ſubeundam om- 10 Pyrrbuce. 1 , 
nem dimicationem- videbatur * 
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318 SULPICIUS, AURELIUs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 552. the Romans oppaſed a like number, that had the 
At. O. ao. aq vantage, and put the other to flight. They 

alſo happily avoided the ambuſcade, which the 
King had laid ſor them. Theſe two advantages, 
the one by open force, and the other over ſtrata- 
gem, filled the Romans with boldneſs and cou- 
rage, and the ſoldiers, ſuperior by force, and in- 
effectually attempted by ſtratagem, retired full of 
joy and confidence. The Conſul led them back 
into his camp, and the next day made them quit 
it, and advanced to offer the King battle, having 
pores the elephants, which the Romans had taken 
om the Carthaginians, and then uſed for the firſt 

time, in the front. Philip did not think it pro- 
per to accept of the defiance, and kept cloſe in his 
camp, notwithſtanding the inſults and reproaches 
of Sulpicius, who taxed him with fear and cow- 

+ ardice. 

Philip As foraging was very a0 from the near- 
gains ſome neſs of the two armies, the Conſul removed about 
advantage eight miles, and advanced towards a town called 
—_— „ Octolopha; from whence the foragers diſperſed into 
ragers, and all the adjacent country in ſeparate parties. The King 
is ofter- at firſt kept cloſe within his intrenchments, as if 
— * through fear, in order that the enemy, by be- 
bl; ind Gs coming more bold, might alſo become leſs cau- 
Ay. tious. This did not fail to happen. When Phi- 
lip ſaw them diſperſed in great numbers about the 
country, he ſuddenly quitted his camp with all 
his cavalry, followed by the Cretans as faſt as was 
poſſible for foot to move, and poſted himſelf be- 
tween the camp of the Romans and the foragers. 
There, dividing his troops, he ſent a part of them 
againſt the foragers, with orders to put all to the 
ſword. which came in their way; and with the other 
part he ſeized all the avenues, by which they 
could return. The whole plain was covered with 
che flight and ſlaughter; whilſt nothing of what 
paſſed 
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paſſed. without, was yet known. in the Roman AB. 355. 
camp, becauſe thoſe who fled fell in with the 


King's troops; and thoſe who were poſted in the 
ways killed a much greater number, than thole,! 
who were ſent out in purſuit of the enemy. 

At length this bad news arrived in the camp. 
T he Conf gave orders to the horſe to go each as 
they could to the aid of the foragers, As tohim- 
ſelf he made the legions quit the camp, and 
marched them againſt. the enemy drawn up in-an- 
hollow ſquare. The horſe, diſperſed on all ſides, 
ſtraggled at firſt, miſled by. the cries which came, 
from ſeveral parts. Many fell in with the enemy. 
The charge was given at the ſame time on diffe- 
rent ſides. The rudeſt part of the action paſſed 
with the body of troops, whom the King com- 
manded in perſon, which were very numerous as 
well in infantry as cavalry ; beides which, thoſe 
troops were infinitely. animated by the preſence: of 
the King; and the Cretans, who fought in cloſe. 
order, and firmly drawn, up againſt enemies diſ- 
19 0 and in diſorder, killed a great ane os | 
them 

It is certain, that if they had been: leſs eager, in 
purſuing the Romans, this day would not only. 
have decided the preſent ſucceſz, but perhaps that 
of the whole war, But in effect of having aban+ 
doned themſelves to an inconſiderate ardor, they; 
fell into the midſt of the Roman cohorts who had 
advanced with their officers. Thoſe who fled, 
then perceiving, the Roman enſigns, faced about. 
and ſpurred their horſes againſt the enemy, wh 
were entirely in diſorder. The face of the battle 
changed that moment; and thoſe who purſued be- 


fore, now fled. Many were killed in cloſe 6ghy, 
and many in flying: and they did not only periſa 
by the ſword, but abundance, by throwing thema 
en precipitately into the moraſſes, wete ſo 
Sc plunged 
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A. — plunged in the mud, Wat Gly: remained there with 


„ their horſes, | - 4 ; 

The King himſelf was in Sent e For 
having been thrown down by his horſe, which had 
received a great wound, he was upon the point of 
being cut to pieces, if one of his cavalry, had not 
immediately alighted, and remounted him. But 
that trooper himſelf, not being able to make off 
ſoon enough, was killed by the enemy after having 
ſaved his King's life. Philip took a long compaſs. 
round the marſhes, and at length regained his 
camp, to which it was not eren ſt he woald 
ever return. | 

Me have already been ſeveral tines: * it can- 
not be too much inculcated to military perſons, in 


order to their avoiding the like fault, that the loſs 
of battles often proceeds from the too great ardor 


of officers, who being ſolely intent upon the pur- 
ſuit of an enemy, neglect and forget what paſſes 
in the reſt of the army, and ſuffer themſelves to 


| be deprived through an ill. judged deſire of glory, 


of a victory, which they had in their hands, and 


were aſſured of. 
Philip did not loſe many of his troops in this 


| ation, but he feared a ſecond ; and to avoid it, 


he propoſed to retire, and to conceal his retreat 
from the enemy. With this deſign, in the even- 


ing he ſent a herald to the Conſul to demand a ſuſ- 


penſion of arms, in order to bury the dead. The 


Conſul, who had ſet down' to table, ordered the 


herald to be told, that he would give him an an- 
ſwer the next morning. Philip, during that time, 
having left abundance of fires in his camp to amuſe 


the Romans, ſet out without noiſe as ſoon as it 
was dark. As he was the whole night, and part 


of the next day before the Conſul, the latter rom 
no — of being m come Pop wich him. 


Sulpicius 
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_ "* Sulpicias did: not ſer our d Ome after,” A*R S8. 
The Kiag had entertained hopes of 8 mm 
in the defiles, the entrance obwhich he fortified 
with nrenchiments, and barricades of ſtomes and 
erees 2 but the perſeveranoe and courage of the Ro- 
2 — e — — Con- Selpicins 
| ving wa & COUNTTY', made ſfierns ts 
| hinalelf; maſter of many: 1 plact dect mis. 
—.— 5 — — he'hat 
| out 1 inning e campaign. oe: | 
The — oe ehe ako 72 77 | 
declaring ay NO r. to dan de- 
in favodr of che nn e . . 
badly ae wee Fir 


4—43. 
— them on ee ocedfone, and e 
to retire great Uificalry into Zxolia. 
One of his Lieutenants alſo duftated te Durdani- 
ans, that had entered Mavedonia during che King”s 
abſence; who conſoted hitnfelf wich theſe- Right 
ee tors his bad ſucceſ der Ro- 
mans. 21 n ban 
In us 2curipaigh,/ rbb Reitati dat in- 8 Decrees of 
ker wich that of Attalus, ap 8 — 
The hatred of the Athentans | ae ef. e 
fects of which fear | had "reducad — wo ſupproſt, © Philip. 
out Without any bounds on the ſiglit of ſo Liv. xxri. 
ul an aid. In a dre city ike: Athens, 4½ 45. 
— the talent of ſpeaking: had a kind of ubſo- 
late fway, the orators had acquired ſuch un uſ- 
cendant over the people; that they mude them 
take ht reſolutions chey thought Fir.) On this 
ocafien- the „oh temonſtrantes, de- 
— e chat alt: the ſtatues and preſentut ions 
_< King Philip, and of all His aneeſtom ef boch 
0 ſexts, ſhould be abſolucely deſtroyet ; t 


* 


their Hammes Hould"be fd, with all tho ti- 
Vor. VI. „tles 
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Ae, tles and inſcriptiona, with which. they; 
—_—_— haxe bepn honoured in paſt times. Wer abe the 
E. feſtivals, ſacrifices, and prieſthoods SSpftiented 
<< 1nbonour of them, ſhauld likewiſe: be: aboliſh- 
Cell. That all the places in which monuments 
ten N b 66. Rad been erected to 2 them, ſhould: be declared 
e impute, profane, and deteſtable That the 
. prieſts, as oſten as they ſhould aſſerrupi their 
= prayers to the gods for the peoplerof Athens, 
& their allies, armies and fleets, ſhoùld prenounce 
all kinds of anathemas and execratiobs againſt 
„ Pbilip, his children, kingdom, and forces. by 
. ſen and land; in 4 word, againſt all the "Mz 
d +, eedonians) in general, and alf that appertained 
0 them.“ Io this decree was added. _ 
all which ſhould: from thenceforth be propo 
0 to the (diſgrace and diſhonour of Philip. FAT 
C have the conſent-of the people ; andi that who- 
<<. ever ſhould preſume to * or do any thing in 
his fayour, or contrary to 1 de- 
* crees, might be killed upon the ſpot without 
< farther formality.“ And lo laſtiys that nothing 
might be omitted, and to include all in one gene- 
* e . ral EX preſſion, 6 That all which had been formerly 
an, . againſt the children of the tyrant Pi- 
. ſiſtratus, ſhould take place againſt Philip.“ 
The Athenians made war in this manner againſt 
FPlkbilip by decrees and otdinanees, which at that 
time were their only force. And as they carried 
all things to exceſs at this time, they in proportion 
laviſhed ptaiſes, honours, and every; kind of ho- 
mage upon Attalus and the Romans... 
Liv. xxzi.; Some time before, when the ſame Attalus enter- 
615. ed the port Piræus with his fleet, with deſign to 
rene his treaty of alliance with the Athenians, all 
the inhabitants of the city, with their wiyes bod 
Mbildren; all the prieſts in their ſacerdotal veſt- 
R * * gods 


.: them- 


* 
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tg, 75 5 their abodes in ſome ſenſe, and AR A. R. ob 
a Wines meet and receive him in a kind dk 
triump e aſſembly was ſummoned, to hear =" 
the props Wh that Prince had to make.” (a) But 
he witch judged it more for his dig ity © de- rok 
clare to rb 4 his intentions by writing, which er- 
ſhould'be read in his abſence, than to expoſe him- BY ID 
ſelf UF [the ſhame of relating in perſon'the ſervice 
be had done their Comtio! wealth, and retbiving - mb 
exceſſive * praiſes from them "which would infi- 
nitely Pick his "modefly.” "At chat time it was 
propoſed to 0” add an eleventh tribe to the ten old 
ones, that formed the bod) of the State, Which 
| ſhould, bear the natne of Attalus. . Wat" ei +5"! 
We do not ſee in this that elevation of ſenti - 
ments, that lively and ardent zeal for liberty; that 
diſlike, or rather averſion in a manner natural, ſor 
all kinds of flattery and abje&t ſubtnitfion, Which 
was the moſt diſtinguiſhed characteriſtic of ' theſe 5 
antient Republicans, and which had | had conſtituted. 15 
| their glory in antient times. e nee, 
The fleet of the Romans 44nd Ah in con- me, . 
junctian with twenty Rhodian ſhips, ſcoured the 7' nn 
coaſts, and executed ſome expeditions, the par- =. 
ticulars of, Which are of little importance: after 
which it ſeparated, and each ally went to winter 
in their own. country, 
To break the leſs into what regards Nw with 
Philip, 1 have omitted ſomè facts, which Tſhall 
reſtore. in this place, I ſhall do the fame hens 
times W taking notice bf it. | 


IT 


— 


ny Ex dis kate magis vi: Retina TW 
ſum, er ee r multitudinis aſſentati · 


vicleretun a one immedies pudorem one- 
aut reſer is ſuis 2 civita- rantis. 4: nels ta 4. 
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Sit piers, Abit tn Cid. 


wy 1 -"Proconſul. 7. — Eopitcs 17 5 bene 
returned, from. Aer wh 2 
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amanded . Ander 4 5 Y c deter, 
ſul, or. S 3 And Leap obs 1 
It was, for the | 

har f Ipio.. > inet had been reful 1 raph 
er his return from, 1 1 7 9 0 "oh (this 


occaſion a | Ovation 

bs. a4 granted to (Pager en 1 Taller 

L. Furias _ . For dla before, 1 11 the Ya 1 Yi. 

defeats the ri rags in the lence of the Conſul, 8 &ived 

| g order p 4 to march directly 0 ald of 

3 Send by the. Gauls, He 1 no 

fexodCre- time, app — che cnemy, and offered them 

rage battle. Furius gave ſuch good or ders, nd 4 1 
21, 4. mated his troops ſo eff ally, ly, that ti Gaul | 


after an indi e d in diſorder 5 
their camp. T Roman Frag bee purſued them 
thither 3 and the egions arriving there ſoon after, 


artacked. a nk it. «Sexe fix th and "of them 
re han thirty. me thoc 


err. 


killed o or taken, 8 99 above 
two hundred carriages laden with h Þ ls: A- 
milcar, the Carthaginian General, was 22955 — 
with three of the Gauliſh Generals of 1 
diſtinction. The victor recovered m two 
thouſand free citizens of Placentia, whom they 
had taken, and feinſtated them in their 80 
conſiderable a victory occaſioned great Joy * 
Rome. * ſoon as the Pretor's letters brought the 


news 
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news of it, he Senate decreed thankſgi vin to A. R. 55 
the the gods, "Mich Were ſolemnized dukt f 23 


a 
Fs "Thod ug ch the Prætor bad atteſt terminated this The Confut 

12 8 | poi DE having made att Ae 2 

the affairs, that k kept h im at Rome, Arn ob Bo 
: ired to Gay! 1 and took upon him "the e | 

lh Ga rious army which the Prætar te 
to him. n his arrival, he could not, cone 
envy and Haren or the Pretor's dein — 
during his abſence. here is in. . a baſe turn 
of mind and a meannels of ſentiment, 1 9 7 ought 
to make all mankind abhor At deteſt that Vice, | 
It was the Conſul hi mlelf, who had ordered Fr "his 
in 9 00 name of the S e to \ proceed immethate] 
97 Would be have. had him ſtaid 90 
folded pact) and ſuffered | 

bel. pork i dog ey es? Inſtead of dag. in 12 
victory, and 1 honour by treating the 
victor witt 1 c 1 him to g to Feu. 
ria, Whilſt he led the  Jegigns into the enemy's 
country, and by the ravages he committed there, 


4 2. war by which. be wire e 


The retor Fi orius, "ſeeing there 'w e. 0 nothing Forius re- 
to do i in Etruria, and eonvigced! that ĩ 1 1 je e turns to 


* the i Hl 7 and envious. Couſ ul , Rome, and 


demands a 


more. BY fd Sims 5 N Wa red, :riemph. 
and beliey 2 1 IV deſerved 8 oe efeat Liv did. 
of the N ed — 
he was not way ES. au- 
dience in the. FA Bellona. A having 
E 1 . and 2 1 


3 the ſenior Senators were for 
him 8 2 y and becauſe ix was not Wien his Fra 


200 T3 | ” *© own Ib. 48, 49. 
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A-R. 552 © own army, but with, that of the Conſul, that 
ehe had defeated the. Gauls ; and eſpecially be- 


- cauſe he bad quitted his province, which had 
no example, through his cager deſire of obtain- 
ing a triumph 


- 


"favour of the ConſuPs ab- 


++ & ſence,” The I e conſular 5 PL Vent 


- farther ; and as they were intereſted in ſupporting 
the ſplendor and dignity of the Conſulſhip, which 
ſeemed to have been lite regarded by Furius, 
they pretended, „ That it had been his duty to 
* wait, for the Conſul, before he had attempted 
4% any thing. That he, might, by remaining in- 
*© camped near Cremona, have defended the colo- 
„ ny, and protracted affairs without coming to a 
* battle, till Aurelius had arrived. That the Se- 
* nate ought. not to imitate his temerity but walt 
* the Conſyl's return. That then, having heard 
t the reaſons on both. ſides, they ſhould be more 
* capable of deciding in the queſtion,” * © 
The majority, ſtruck. with the greatneſs of the 
victory gained by Furius, and warmly ſollicited 
by his friends and relations, maintained,” That 
the only point in queſtion was to know, whe- 
ther the Prætor had acted as General in chief, 


and under the guidance of his own auſpices, 
and whether his actions deſerved a triumph or 


* nd. That the order of the Senate to the Con- 
ſul either to ſet out himſelf to defend an allied 
* city in perſon, or to give that commiſſion to 
«© the Prætor, was an unanſwerable apology for 
the latter. (4) That beſides, in A war, 
the leaſt delays occaſion the Toſs” of the moſt 
4% favourable opportunities, and that 4 General 
* frequently gives battle,” not out of inclination 
I.] Non expetiare belli effe interdum, non guls velis, 
tempora moras e dilationes ſed quia hoſtis cogat. Lip. 
Imperatorum 5 & pugnanda um | 


but 
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but becauſe he is reduced to it by the enemy. 4 C 46 
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FThat nothing was to be conſidered but the bat- 
ce tle itſelf and the conſequences attending it. 
That the victory was compleat: that the ene. 
<<. my--had'been defeated and cut to pieces: that 
$6: — had been taken and plundered : | 
«© that of the two colonies, the one had been de- 
<< livered from the danger that threatened it, and 
*+,.the other had reebvered ſuch of its citizens as 
the enemy had made priſoners: and laſtly, Bok 
that à ſingle battle had terminated the war with * 8 
as much glory as good - fortune. That this victory 
had not only rejoiced the Romans, but the gods 
6 — been thanked for it during tire? 
t days in the moſt ſolemn manner; which was an 
* — approbation of Furius's conduct, to 
„ whoſe name, and “ family, even the gods 
ſeemed to have attached the glorious privilege 
of conquering and triumphing over the Gauls.“ 

Theſe diſcourſes of Furiùs and his Friends, ſup- 
ported by: the preſenee of that Prætor, prevailed' 
over the regard ſome believed due to the ſupreme 
rank of the ahſent Conful, and occaſioned the ho- 
nourof a triumph to be dearerd to the Prætor. He 
cauſed 320, 00 aſſes to be carried into the public 
treaſury, which amounts to about eight hundred 
pounds ſterling. and 17000 f pounds f/ 
ſilver in weight. But he had neither priſoners nor 
ſpails — — * — was not c- 

troops. Every thing was _— 
at the; Conſul diſcretion, except — - 

: After this-criymph,' Scipio. cauſed the games to gie rele 
be celebrated with great magnificence whilſt he bras 
commanded in Africa in quality of Proconſul, and 4% _ _ 
two aces of. land were rant to ann —_— Hi olds 


'* 7 lee 7 reat Tamil * Furius . n — 


| ns ) be Liv. Xxx. 
N e toda r a V 
* 72002 ek enk 49 . 


ods 2 1 = who 
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AR. g. who had ſerved under him nai. "Mg"; Fogg 
—— — „Sulden 1511 | 
Army of This fame year C. "Cornelius Cethegw, who 
— commande in Spain as Proconſul, defeated 4 
feated. confiderable army in che country of the Sedptani. 
8 Tbe Spaniards left fiſteen tho men upon the 


: Place, and ſeventy eight — ure 
the victors. rie 609) nl 


Return , The Conſul | C. Auielius — Rome 
the Conſul 


 Anvelins to preſide 1 in the afferbies for: the election of Con- 
1 Rene, fals, did not complain, as it was expefted he 
| | would; “ of the Senate's not waiting his return 
for aſſerting his rights and authority over the 
* Hrætor in perſon: but that they had decreed 
Furius a triumph upon the meer account of his 
F exploits, without bearing any of thoſe; who 
< had ſtared with him in this war. He repre- 
<- ſented; that the motive, which had induced their 
anceſtots to decree, that the perſon who trium- 
<< phed ſhould be attended by the Lieutenant Gene- 
«, rals, Tribunes, Cetiturions,' and troops, was in 
order, that the realiry of — ſhould” de atteſted 
ein an authentic manner.” Aſter this ſufficiently 
moilerate complaint, which ſhewedz/thar the Con- 
ful had at leaſt partly ſuppreſſed the firſt virulence 
of his envy for Furius, he declared the day for the 
New Con- aſſemblies, in which 1. Cornelius and F. Villius 
. Tappulus were created Conſulss- 0% u 
— xxl. This year proviſions were ſolck at a very low 
* price. As prodigious quantities of corn had been 
brought from Africa, the Curule diles- diſtri- 
buted it nents eee eee a 
buſhel. 3 % Din. 
Conbats of Publius, Valerius, and Marclus-his brother ce- 
Cladteiors jehruted funeral games during four days n honour 
of M. Valerius Lævinm their father, which were 
followed by a ew of Gladiators. Thi Levinus 
is the ſame, that Was Conſul with Marcellus, and 


* | N ” - who 
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have related. uin +4042 #323 
SEE 4491948 zul. Ye 4 
SE CT. II. e 
© 1 411 [ 443462. 1 33:28. 1130 415 2 07 201 Wo of 7 14 1 
vraie of tbe Conſuls.' | Firfl payment of be 4 
fi an be 


5 A. * in Macedonia. 


of: the war. —— MN Os 


Coal — 

.. Conteſt 
Cbaractar of that young Roman. 
' the provinres. The + Ambaſſudors "of King — 

— ald of tbe Senate againſt the — 
Antiochus King of Syria. Wiſe reflenion of Pin+ 
tausch upon the priſam mar. Quimius ſets out. from 


f Cn. ——— 


1:x Rome, and arrives in the" army" near” Epirus. 
| Ale wer be ba uncut, cee. oy 


——— 


2. in bis —_ 35 defeats and 
Phi in . Theſe Theſſalia, 2700 retires into Mace. 

3 2 Epirus and Theſſalia ſubmit to Quintius. 
— was Caryſlos taten. —— befieges 
lara. Affembly of the Achiwans at Sicyon. '- The 
-. Ambaſſadery of the Romans and their allies,” and 

© Philip's," baus audience init, 4 


abe declares 7 b Romans. Lucius, 
tbe s brother, the e of Corinth, 
and is obliped i vaiſt it, The Conſt il takes — 
Nbilorles 22 bimſelf maſter e 


ee om 


: Sodition 4 1 7 
Philip returns into | 
_ Hi becomes umriaus porn. W * 


— — Age, 
by dem. Scipio and Alius- 
aud in Gaul. 
upon Quintius's demanding" tha ee | 


birgit and Ftp, Tie Conful mas 
pu bim 10 flight.” 


long debates, | 


whoafter ha ſerved. the Cominonwealth in the 4 k. 85e. 
war, agnes himſelf by the wiſdom of his 
counſels in the Senate on different ne 


— * 
* 


Lzxrol ns! VIII fusg Confuls. 
ſappreſd. Gum bs —_— Nome by 
Ae, w ade ud nid badiegaiftth uy 


1 * « % 1 121 os We” ” * 
2 Sa e 3 51211 110 27 4 12 — 13 icin. 


AR $63 oh CorntLivs e 
Ant, 9 P. VII IIVvSs Tarrurus. 
r 542 
Provinces TA LY fel by lot to Cornelius Lentulus, and | 
of the Cen- Macedonia to P. Milling nnd wh Ye hh q 
2 Arr. This year the Carthaginians brought to — 
the money due for the firſt payment of the tribute 
Firſt pay- that had been laid. upon them. The Quæſtors | 
_ having complained, that it was not of good alloy, 
447, % ande that upon taking the aſſay of it, they had 
2 the found the fourth — bad, they were obliged to 
Cartbagi. bortow ſums at Rome to make up that deficiency. 
_ 2 The) Punic Faith ſtill ſuſtained itſelf. After hav- 
ry ing diſcharged this duty they. deſired the Senate to 
— — up their hoſtages. Part of them were put 
into their hands, with a promiſe that the reſt 
— 75 ry wer provided ay: — con · 
ai N 
Sedition ==" illius, on arriving in Wenden, — a 
_ in violent ſedition reviving which ſufficient care had 
2515. not been taken to ſtifle in its birth. It had been 
diers of the excited by two thouſand of the ſoldiers, who after 
legions. having defeated Hannibal in Africa, had been led 
Liv. xxxi. back into Sicily, and from thence ttanſported as 
8 voluntiers: into... Macedonia.' They affirmed, 
<< that they had not been voluntary in coming 
e thither, and that the Tribunes of the ſoldiers 
had forced them to embark contrary to their 
* utmoſt reſiſtance. But that in whatever man- 
<< ner the thing had paſſed, whether they had con- 
ſented to the ſervice, or violence had been done 
them, the term of their ſervice was expired. 
** That they had not ſeen Italy during à great 
„ number of years. That they had grown old 
82 enn arms in Sicily, Africa, and WE 
t 


\ 
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That they wer e worn out by fatigues, and ex- A. R. 553 
685 THEN r blood and ſtrength by the wounds arid ng 
th had received.“ The Conſul replied to 
theſe complaints, that their demand of being W 
Aiſchargec was feaſonable, if they had em: 
2 I ployed' juſt means, and modeſt requeſts, for 

«obtaining it. But that, neither the reaſons they 
L alled nor any other whatſoever, could ever 
4 juſtify 4 ſedition- That acc gly, if the ' 
« would continue under their enfighs, and 
<<: their officers, he would write to the Senate, a CE 
e be the firſt to ſollicite their diſmiſſion. Thas they ee 
«would obtain it ſooner by ſubmiſſion than bß // 
being reffaftory.” This anſwer appeaſed them. 

- Philip then Asked Thaumatia, a city of bie * 
Theſſalia very advantagiouſly ſituated, with all his turns into 
forces. The arrival of the ZEtolians; ho, under the = es 
command of Archidamus, had entered the place, mag _ 
obliged the King to raiſe the ſiege. He led back 
his troops into dem vg Fin the ——— 
ing winter there. 

The leiſure he then enjoy; affording Ay He grows 
timeto make reflexions upon the future, gave him a 
molt cruel anxiety for the conſequences of à war, cu the 
in Which he faw' ſo many enemies united, who he war. 

preffed him by ſea and land. Beſides which he Liv. xxxii, 
appte tehended, that the hopes of the Roman pro-5· 

would have made him loſe his allies; and 
that the Macedonians, diſcontented with the 
ſent government, might think of ſtirring, and 
evem of failing in fidelity to him. He employed 
tits whole application to avert: theſe dangers. 

As to his allies, he delivered up, or rather pro- xe Ialour: 
"pill to delĩyer up, ſome cities to the Achæans, 70 attach 
in order to attach them more ſtrongly to him by u 77, allies 
jbberality they did not expect; and at the ſame arts 
time he ſent Ambaſſadors into Achaia to make the then. 


ur take dhe oath, which was to be renewed 
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And 10 
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TY 75, thoks But he ſoon plotted a new treaſon —— 
7% 77 thoſe, who had Given him refuge, holding intelli 
- genoe with the Principal perſons 775 A um and 
Hannibal. His intrigue was, diſcovered, and he 
dock refuge. with my - who, > Bpding 9 
bare wit, pres gry . un unhounded 
ambition. Which greateſt crimes 
daunt, he attached 12 in a peculiar manner to 
his perſon, and him bis hole confidence: 
a2 ft inſtrument tor a Prince, who N vp himſelf 
- _— entirely. void of probity ws honors! eraclides, 
1 ay Polybius, was born with 7 — qualities ima- 
geinable for forming @ great villain. . From his 
. egrlieſt youth, he þad abandoned himſelf to 2 
molt igfamous — 2 He w 25 Pans 
and 4errible in t to his —— ey 
meaneſt and. moſt feryile of fajterers t9 thoſe 
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AS a private per n. 5 | 
\The Pretgr Ch. Babius Ta phi, to "whom Or. Ba. 
— urelius, *onſul. the, pi 08. 7 had re- bins is 
ned the province of Gau 151 bg raſhly entered «c/eated 
e country: of the Inſubrian 8, Was urcound- * 
= ich all his trogps, an- Folk enen u- 
fand, ſix hundred men. capliderable a Joſs | 
. from an enemy, from whom nothing was 
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334  Lunyvvs, Vitus, Caps. 
A. K. 553. alarm. Aſter having reproached the Frætor, 4s. 
n or n his imprudence deſerved, he ordered him to quit 

the province, and, return to Rome. But as to 


himſelf he did nothing memorable in Gaul, ha- 
ving been recalled almoſt . immediately to Rome 
on account of the aſſemblies for the election of 
y ͤ Ts 
Conte, There was ſome, commotion. in theſe. aſſem- | 
#pen J. blies, in reſpect to T. Quintius ® Flamininus, who 
Zzrting food for the Conſulſhip. As this is the firſt time 
for the that we have occalion to pea of this Roman, 
Conſulſip. who rendered himſelf very illuſtrious in the ſequel, 
That young e ſhall begin by giving his character after Plu- 


Reman” tarch. He was very ſudden, both” in reſpect to 


Plut. in anger, and good offices; with this difference how- 

Flamin. ever, that his anger was of no long duration, and 
Le Sa, 8 not cf find, ine enen ee een 
7. be never did fayours by halves, and valued, him- 

ſelf upon his ſteadineſs and conſtancy in reſpect 

to thoſe he had once granted. He always retained 

the fame amity and good will for thoſe. on whom 

he had conferred ſome benefit, as if they had been 

his benefactors z conſidering it as” a great advan- 

5 tage to himſelf, to be capable of retaining the re- 

gard and gratitude of thoſe he had once obliged. 

aturally ardent for honour and glory, he was 
averſe to owing his greateſt and moſt glorious ac- 

tions to any thing but himſelf. For this reaſon: 

he rather ſought thoſe, who ſtood. in need of his 

aid, than thoſe who could aid him; conſidefing 

the one as an ample field for his virtue, and the 

 .., Others as rivals upon the point of depriving him 
$42. ee eee ee paw eel 
In the different offices which he paſſed through, 
he acquired great reputation not only for valour, 
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were two different. families. 


LxNHUuIUSs, Vrr rug) Conſuls. 
but probity and juſtiee: which octaſion 


| rage to ſuch a degree, that leapiſig over the other; 
employments, which were the ſteps by which; 
oung perſons were obliged to riſe, he on a ſudden 
boldly aſpired at the Conſulſiip, though he had 


not yet been Queſtor,. and offered, himſelf as a 


candidate for it, ſupported by the favour of thoſe 
twdicolonigs horns nfs olitgoD won oh 


- 


e. Fulvius and Manius 


ſtradge and unheard f thing, chat a young man, 
a Kind f — nr without experience, ſhould 


n Stk. n 
nd Mapius Curius, Friburus oke 
People oppoſed his demand, affirming it was a 
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3385 
4. ed him to A. K. 553+ 4 
be choſen commiſſioner and chief ef the colon ies 
which the Romaris ſent into the tro cities of Nar- 
nia and Coſal This. diſtinction exalted hiꝭ con- 


force the firſt. dignity; of the Commonwealth. 


They: i reproached the '{ P atricians with . havin gf OF «+; 


_ fone time deſpiſed the Ædile and. Pracor-thips; 


given their reaſons, the Senators determined, that 
he People had a right to raiſe ſuch uf the citizens 
to offices as they pleaſed, provided they had the 


qualities required by the laws. There * were none 


yet, that made it neceſſary toi paſs through theſe 
different gradations. The Tribunes inſiſted no 


longer, and ſubmitted to the; degiſian of the Se- 


bate. Accordingly the People glefted 8, Mlius 
Pætus and T. Quintius Flamininus Conſuls: the 
latter was not quite thirty years of age: which is a 
git 17 iy Srila fr; Prin: s FF Mas ry) : 


112, Ol the. diftator. paſſed florſhip. and for the Conſulbis 


23 probibit ſtanding for befor the Prætorſpip. Appian, 
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4 * 83 farther 


75 


and wich aſpiring at once; at the Conſulſbip, be: 
fore they bad given the Feople any proof of theie: 

ability and merit, by exerciſing inferior magi- 
ſtracies. The conteſt was catried from the field 
of Mars, into the Senate. When every one hae 
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Di ſrilx- 
rien of the the 


e and Macedonia to Quintus. 


4040 
dors from 
Attalus 
demand 
aid of the 
Senate 


againſt the 


incurfions 
of Anti. 
cbus King 


of Oye, 


_ *© their friend and ally: but chat the King was 


A. K. 553. farther remarkable 
A "95% vention to the laws. For the laws; which fixed 


Errus, Quinress, Confols; ./ 
fingularity,” but not a contra- 


the competent age for poſſeſſing the Curule offices 
;or ro dhe times. M. Porcius Cao 


as one of the Prevor ind bag bead for hi 
—_— be 


Sax. eds Phiros,” TUG 
„1 Quintevs Py ane, 


"The new Conſuls having 00 upon —.— 
drew 1ots for che provinces. Italy: fell to Zlius, 
— i of this year, Asszeches King 

of Afr attac y both by ſea and 
* The latter ſent am ors to Rome, who 
repreſented to the Senate the æxereme danger their 

*© maſter was in. They demanded in his nume, ei- 
5© ther that the Romans would be to deſend 
him themſelves, or chat they would peri him 
<« to recall his fleet and troops. Sette re- 

= „ phed, that nothing was more 'reaſonable than 
e the demand of Rttalus. That they could not 
« afford him aid againft Antiochus, who was 


At the 


nat entire liberty to * 
That che intention of the Roman People was 
% not to be a burthen in any fort to their allies, 
e and that they ſhould not fail tb acknowledge 
«the ſervices and zealous attachment of Attalus. 
That for the reſt they ſhould employ their good 
« e with e wp Induce him not to 
*« diſturb King Attaus. Acberdingly the Ro- 
mans ſent Aribaſladers: uw Antiochus, to remon- 
ſtrate to him that Attalus had lent them his 
troops and ſhips, which they then actually em- 
Morel OY their common enemy. 


That 1 it would be be ly agreeable to them, 2 
6c 


lius, QuinTIVs; Conſuls. 
© he would leave their Prince in tranquility. 
« That it ſeemed reaſonable, that the Kings who 
e were the friends and allies of the Roman People 
e ſhould live at peace with each other.” Antio- 


chus, upon this remonſtrance, immediately drew 


off his troops fiom the territories of Attalus 
I have faid that Macedonia had fallen by lot to 
Quintius. . This, according to Plutarch, was 


- 
A. R. 554. 
Ant. C. 138. 


Wiſe re- 


flexion 


Plutarch 


much for the advantage of the Romans. For the ,z,, vb 
affairs and enemies they had upon their hands, pre/ent 


did not require a General, who would be for car- 
rying every thing by arms and force, but rather, 
who knew how according to conjunctures, to em- 

loy gentle methods and perſuaſion. Accordingly 
King Philip could indeed raiſe ſufficient numbers 
of men for ſome battles in his kingdom of Mace- 
donia only, but it was Greece principally, that 
enabled him to ſuſtain a long war, by ſupplying 
him with money, proviſions, munitions, and re- 
treats: in a word, it was the arſenal and magazine 
of his army. In conſequence, till the Greeks 
could be ſeparated from their alliance with Philip, 
this war could not be terminated by a ſingle battle. 
Greece at this time was not accuſtomed to the Ro- 


war. 
Plut. in 
Flam. 369. 


mans, and only begun to have ſome engagements 


with them. For this reaſon, if the General of 
the Romans had not been a mild and tractable 
man, more inclined to terminate differences by 
conferring, than by force, inſinuating enough to 

rſuade thoſe to whom he ſpoke, ſufficiently af- 


able to hearken to their reaſons with goodneſs and 


complacency, and always diſpoſed to abate ſome- 
thing even of his moſt legitimate pretentions, in 
order to accommodate things, Greece would not 


ſo eaſily have renounced an ancient engagement, 


to which ſhe had been accuſtomed, --for a foreign 


alliance, The ſequel of Quintius's actions will 


better ſhew the ſolidity of this reflexion, 


Quin» - 
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uintius 
ſets out 
from Rome, 
and ar- 
rives at 
the army 
near Epi- 
711. 


Liv. xxxii. 


Nut. ibid. 
370. 


He reſolves 
to attack 
Philip in 
the defiles, 
where be 
Was in- 
trenc bed. 


Quintius having obſerved that the Generals who 
had been ſent before him againſt Philip, as Sulpicius 
and Villius, had not entered Macedonia till the latter 
ſeafon, and had made war with little or no vigour, 
waſting time in ſlight ſkirmiſhes to force ſome paſſes, 
and carry off ſome convoys, he on the contrary 
was for making the beſt of his time, and for ha- 
ſtening his departure. Having therefore obtained 
of the Senate, that his brother Lucius ſhould com- 
mand the naval forces under him; out of the ſol- 
diers, who with Scipto at their head, had conquer- 
ed the Carthaginians in Spain and Africa, and 
were ſtill capable of the ſervice, and full of defire 
to follow him, he choſe about three thouſand men. 
To theſe he added five thouſand more, and with a 
body of eight thouſand foot and eight hundred 
horſe, he went to Epirus, and by forced marches 
arrived at the Roman camp. He found Villius 
incamped before Philip's army, which had long 
guarded the paſſes and defiles, and kept that of 
the Romans at a ſtand. | 

The Conſul after having taken upon him the 
command of the troops, and diſmiſſed Villius, 
began by conſidering attentively the plan of the 
country. The only paſs for approaching the ene- 
my was a narrow way between high mountains 
and the river * Aous, which runs at the bottom of 
thoſe hills. That way, cut through the rock, 
was fo narrow and ſteep, that an army could not 
paſs it without great difficulty, though it were not 


defended ; and with the leaſt defence it ſeemed 


impraCticable. Quintius aſſembled the council of 
war, to conſult whether he ſhould march directly 
againſt the enemy by the ſtrait and ſhorteſt way, 


® Plutarch coli it the Aſus, ries of the facts determines as te 


à river more to the north than follow Livy. 
tht dAous, But the while ſe : 


in 
; a 
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in order to attack them in their camp; or whether 
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ſign, he ſhould take a long compaſs, but without 


danger, in order to enter Macedonia by the coun- 


try of the Dafſarete. The council were divided 


in their opinions, Quintius was inclined to take 
the latter method. But, beſides that ſo long a 
march would protract things too much, and give 


the King time to eſcape into the deſarts and fo- | 


reſts, as he had done before; he was afraid to 
remove from the ſea, from which he had his pro- 
viſions. He therefore reſolved to force the paſſes, 
whatever it might coſt him, and prepared for this 
bold enterprize. © 5 
In the mean time, Philip having demanded an 
interview by the mediation of No Poon of Epi- 
kus, in order to conſult upon the means of recon- 
ciliation and peace, Quintius made no difficulty 
to conſent to it. The conferences were held upon 


Interpieu 
Quintius 
Philip. 
IV. xxxii. 
19. 


the banks of the river Aous, They continued 
three days. The Conſul offered the King peace 
and the alliance of the Romans, upon condition, 
that he would leave the Greeks at liberty, and in 
ſubjection only to their own laws; and that he would 


withdraw his garriſons from their cities. This 
was the principal article. Several others were ad- 
ded to it, which required ſome time to diſcuſs. 
When they examined what ſtates were to have 
their liberty, the Conſul named the Theſſalians 
Erft. Theſſalia, from the time of Philip, the fa- 


ther of Alexander the Great, bad always been in 


ſubjection to the Macedonians. The King in con- 
ſequence was ſo much ingenſed by the Conſul's 


Propoſal, that he cried out in a rage : bas barder 


lerms could you impoſe upon me, Quintius, if you 


bad conquered me? And he immediately broke up 


the conferences. It was then evident, and the 
moſt affected to Philip's party were obliged to 
| e on 
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abandoning an equally difficult and dangerous de-. 


340 _ #:x1vs, QuinT1vs,- Conſulss. 
A-R- 554. own it, that the Romans were come to make war 
= 00 againſt the Greeks, but againſt the Macedo- 
nians in favour of the Greeks, which gained them 

the hearts of the People. OO INT, 
The Conſul The conference having been without effect, it 
— „ Was neceſſary to proceed to force. The next day 
' bis 4. f. there was a very warm ſkirmiſh between the ad- 
Liv. xxxii. vanced guards. And as the Macedonians retired 
11. to their mountains by rough and ſteep paths, the 
Romans animated by the ardor of battle, being 
deſirous to purſue them, ſuffered exceedingly ; be- 
cauſe the Macedonians had diſpoſed Catapultæ and 
Baliſtæ upon thoſe rocks, and ſhowered darts and 
ſtones upon them. Many were wounded on both 
ſſides, and night ſeparated the combatants. | 
1 4 Affairs were in this ſituation, when a ſhepherd 
_ "ſent by Charopus, one of the principal perſons of 
 2vzintius Epirus, who ſecretly favoured the Romans, came 
For ap- to the Conſul, He told him, that he fed his flock 
proce®ing in the defile, where the King was incamped with 

yo 2 7% 4Þ 
Liv. ibid. his troops : that he knew all the acceſſible parts 
Plut. in and paths of thoſe mountains : that if the Conſul 
Flam.370. ould fend a detachment of ſoldiers along with 
him, he would guide them by ſecure and eaſy 
ways, where they would be over the heads of the 
enemy. Though Quintius was not abſolutely with- 
out diſtruſt, and his joy was mixed with ſome 
fear, however, ſtruck with the name and authority 
of Charopus, he reſolved to undertake the enter- 
rize. F Fs? 
Quint ius N Accordingly he detached a Tribune with four 
—_— thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. ' In the 
pony ger day, they lay hid in bottoms covered with wood, 
him to fly. and as ſoon as night came, they marched on by 
Liv. ibid. the light of the moon, ' which happily was then 
Flut. ibid. at the full. The ſhepherd, of Whom they had 
7 made ſure by chaining him, directed the way it 
was neceſſary to keep. It had been agreed, = 
| When 


* 
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when the detachment arrived over the heads of the A. R. 554+ 


enemy, a ſignal ſhould be given the Conſul 
ſmoke raiſed in the air : but that they ſhould make 
no cries, till their ſignal was anſwered .from him 
by another, that the battle with Philip was be- 
, To prevent the enemy from having any ſuſpi- 
cion, he continued to harraſs them warmly, as if 
he intended to force them in their poſts, The third 
day in the morning, Quintius perceived a ſmoke 
upon the top of the mountains, which at firſt was 
but ſmall, but increaſing gradually ſoon darkened 
the air, and roſe in great clouds. Having then 
given the detachment the ſignal agreed upon, he 
marched directly againſt the eminence, continually - 


5. C. 198. 
by * * 


expoſed to the darts of the Macedonians, and in 


cloſe fight with thoſe, who defended the paſſes. 
The Romans raiſed great cries, in order to be 
heard by their companions who were upon the 
eminence. The latter anſwered from the top of 
the mountain with a dreadful noiſe, and at the 
ſame time charged the Macedonians, who ſeeing 
themſelves attacked in front and rear, loſt courage, 
and betook themſelves to flight. Philip's army 
would have been entirely defeated, if the victors 
could have purſued them: but the cavalry was 
ſtopt by the difficulty of the ways, and the infan- 
try by the weight of their arms. Philip fled at 
firſt with precipitation, and without looking be- 


hind him. But, after having made above a league 


and an half, judging, as it really was, that the 
difficulty of the ways had ſtopt the enemy, he 
halted upon an eminence, and ſent officers into 
all the valley and to all the neighbouring moun- 
tains, to aſſemble ſuch of his troops as had diſ- 
perſed in flying. The victors finding the camp of 
the Macedonians deſerted, plundered it entirely at 
* 3 619 their 


445 - Firvs, QvixTivs, Confill. 

AR. 556 their eaſe, and returned into their own, where they 
o reſted themſelves during the night. 
The King Philip at firſt took the toute of Theffalia, and 
29/4 in haſtily running from city to city in that province, 
retiring be took away with him ſuch of the inhabitants as 
into Mace- were in a condition to follow him, ſet fire to the 
_ .. houſes, and after having permitted the maſters of 
nee them to take away ſuch of their effects as they 
Flut. 371. could, he gave all the reſt to his troops; making 

his allies ſuffer a treatment they could ſcarce have 
| apprehended from their enemies. 4 
Epirus and Quintius Flamininus did not act in this man- 
Thejaly ner. He croſſed Epirus, without ravaging the 


» ſubmit to 


9vintius. Country, though he Knew that the principal per- 
Liv. xxxii. ſons of it, except Charopus, had been againſt the 
24 26. Romans. But, as they ſubmitted quietly, he had 
more regard to their preſent diſpoſition, than to 

the reſentment he might have had for the paſt ; 

-which gained him the hearts of that people, and 
aher them to him out of inclination. He 

ſoon found how advantagious this mild and hu- 

mane conduct was to him. For he no ſooner ar- 

rived upon the frontiers of Theſſalia, than moſt 

of the cities were eager to open their gates to him. 


raiſe the ſiege. 

The Roman fleet in the mean time, in conjunc- 

27% , tion wih thoſe of Aftalus and the Rhodians, acted 

-»/2os taken on their fide. It took two of the principal cities 

A, xxxii, Of Eubæa, Eretria and Caryſtos, which were alſq 
26, 27. garriſoned by Macedonians : after which the three 

Bess advance! to Cenchep the port of Corn. 
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The Conſul having entered the country af Pho- 2. .. 554: 

eis, took ſeveral places, which made no great re- gi 3 
fiſtance. - Elatia ſtopped him, and he was obliged ge. 

to beſiege it in form. Weid. 18. 


Whilſt he was carrying on this ſiege, he form- Aſembly of 


ed an important deſign, which was to divide the che Ab- 


Achæans from Philip's party, and to make them «n: a- 


| Sicyon. The 
come over to that of the Romans. The three ©, 7, ofa. 


united fleets were upon the point of forming the Jr, Htbe 
. iege of Corinth, of which Philip was then actu- Roman, 
ally in poſſeſſion. Nothing could give the Achæans 47 bei 


more pleaſure, than the ceſſion of that great and 771 175 
important city to them. The Conſul believed it hase au- 
proper to try them by that offer, and made it by 4ience in 
the Ambaſſadors, Lucius his brother, thoſe of ade A 


Attalus, the Rhodians and the Athenians. The 53% Gen- 
Achæans gave audience to all theſe Ambaſſadors 5% declares 


in their aſſembly held at Sicyon. Pier the Ro- 
The Achzans were highly perplexed in reſpect I iu. _.. 


to the reſolution they ſhould take. Nabis, tyrant 19—2z. 
of Lacedæmon, was a troubleſome neighbour, 
who incommoded them extremely: But they dread- 

ed the arms of the Romans more. They had in 
all times, and very lately, great obligations to the 
Macedonians : But they all ſuſpected Philip on 
account of his perfidy and cruelty ; and they ap- 
prehended that the lenity he then affected, might 
degenerate into tyranny, aſſoon as he was rid of his 
difficulties. Such was the diſpoſition of the Achæ- 
ans, fluctuating between all parties, finding in- 
conveniences on all fides, and not knowing how 

to determine any thing with ſafety. TEE. 

L. Calpurnius, who came from .the Romans, 
had audience firſt. After him the deputies from 
Actalus and the Rhodians were heard; and then 
thoſe from Philip. For that Prince had alſo ſent 
an embaſſy to this aſſembly, the event of which 

gave him diſquiet. The were reſerved 
25 Z 4 | Rt 
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A. R. 554 to the laſt, in order that they might be capable of 

Ard. 108. refuting what Philip's Ambaffadors might have 
advanced. They ſpoke with more force and li- 
berty againſt that King than any of the reſt, be- 
cauſe none had been ſo ill ad as. them, and 
they enumerated at large his many oppreſſions and 
cruelties. The concluſion of their harangue, as 
well as of the three that had been made before in 
the aſſembly, was to exhort the Achæans to join 
the Romans againſt Philip. The Ambaſſadors of 
that Prince, on the contrary, conjured: the Ache- 
ans to regard the ſacred nature of the oath they 
had taken on making an alliance with their maſ- 
ter; or, if they would not declare apenly for 

him, that they ſhould at leaſt obſerve an exact 
neutrality. Theſe harangues took up the whole 
time of the aſſembly, which was adjourned to the 
next day. 

When they were all met again, the herald, ac- 
curding to cuſtom, in the name of the magiſtrates, 
exhorted ſuch to ſpeak, as had any thing to ſay. 
No body roſe: but all, looking upon each other, 
kept a profound ſilence. Ariſtenes, who was prin+ 
cipal magiſtrate of the Achæans, then ſpoke, that 
the aſſembly might not be diſmiſſed without deli- 
berating. ¶ bab is become, ſaid he, of that warmib 
and vivacity, with which you di i pute with each other 
at table and in private converſation concerning the 
Romans and Philip, with ſo much heat, as to be al- 
moſt ready to come to blows ? Why then are you now 
mute, in an aſſembly ſummoned ſolely on this ſubjełt, 

after having heard the ſpeeches and reaſonings on both 
fides ? Will it be time enough 10 ſpeak, when the re- 
ſolution is taken and decreed ? 

Such juſt and rational re repecaches wade by the 
principal magiſtrate, were ſo far from inducing 
any that were preſent to give their opinion, that 


they did not excite the leaſt noiſe or * in 


El rus, Qui ri, Conſula. 


ſpeaking freely on ſo delicate a point. 
Alriſtenes then, being obliged to open himſelf, 
declared frankly in favour. of the Romans, The 
manner, ſaid. he, in which the deputies of the. oppo- 
ite parties ſpeak 10 us, ſuffices alone 10 direct us in 


the reſolution we ought' to tate. The Romans, the 


Rhodians, and Altalus preſs us to join them in the . 


war againſt Philip, and ſupport their demand with 


ſtrong reaſons, deduced from ibe juſtice of their cauſe, 


and our own intereſt. - Philip's. Ambaſſador alſo de- 


mands, but weakly, that wwe: ſhould continue to ad- 


here to their maſter, and be is contented with our ob- 
ſerving an exalt neutrality, From whence do 


— - 


think proceeds ſo different a manner of acting? It is 


undoubtedly not from moderation on the fide of Phi- 


lip, nor raſh boldneſs on that of the Romans, It is 
the knowledge of their ſtrength," or weakneſs, that 
makes them ſpeak differently, We ſee nothing here on 
the part of Philip but his Ambaſſador, which is no 
great encouragement for us. Whereas | the Roman 
fleet lies at anchor near Cenchree, and the Conſul is 

not far off with his legions. 


- 
— 


bat aid can we expe? from Philip? Do we not 


fee in what manner be defends his allies ? Why has be 
ſuffered Eretria and Caryſtos ? Why has be abando- 
ned ſo many cities of Theſſaly, as well as all Phocis 
and Locris? Why does be now ſuffer Elatia to be 


beſieged ? Is it. through force, through fear, or vo- 


luntarily, that he hath abandoned the defiles of Epirus, 
and has given up N impenetrable barriers to the 
enemy, in order to hide himſelf in the remote paris of 


his kingdom? If he voluntarily gives up ſo many al- 


lies to the mercy F the enemy, ought be to prevent 
them from making ſuch proviſion as they can for their 
own ſafety ? If it be through fear, be ought to me 


. 
an aſſembly ſo numerous and compoſed of the de- Nen 
puties of ſo many States. They all. continued Aut. C. gl. 
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R. 556. 8 And F be is forced to da 
de do ou believe, Cleomeden, (which bs pc 
of Ph ip's ambaffador) bat the forces of the Ache- 
an States can ſuſtain the Roman arms, io which the 
Macedonians have been forced to give way? Quintius 
Having found Philip in an inacceſſible poſt, hath driven 
| bim out of it, hath taken bis camp, hath purſued 
him into Theſſalia, and almoſt before his face hath 
taken all the ſtrongeſt frtrefes of bis allies. If we 
ave attacked, will the King be in à condition to ſup- 
port us axainſt ſo formidable an enemy or ſhall we be 7 
«ble to defend ourſelves ? 

. to us of continuing neuter is a 
certain means 10 render us the viitor*s prey, who will 
Tot fail to attack us, as cunning politicians, who 
wait the event for declaring ourſelves. Believe me, 

Acbæans : there is no medium. We: muſt either have 
the Romans for friends, or enemies. They come of 
themſelves with a numerous fleet to offer us their 
amity and aid. Jo vefuſe ſuch an advantage, and 
mot to — with ardor ſo favourable an occaſion, which 
will never return, is the laſt exceſs of blindneſs ; it is 
confenting to our own 1 through mere Wan 
ronneſs, and without 

This diſcourſe was followed with a great noiſe 
and murmur of the whole aſſembly, ſome ap- 
plauding it with joy, and others oppoſing it with 

violence. The magiſtrates themſelves were no 
leſs divided: theſe were called Demiurgs, Five, 
of their number ten, declared, that they would 
bring the affair into deliberation : five proteſted 

againſt it, affirming, that the magiſtrates were 
prohibed by a law to propoſe any thing, as were 
aſſembly to decree any thing contrary 

; 1 lance made with Philip. 

This whole day paſſed alſo in debate, and tu- 
multuous cries. Only one remained: for che law 
ordained, that the aſſembly ſhould break _— 


Br ibs, Wirte, Conſuls 
the end of the third day. 
toſ upon What ſhould be determined the next day, 
that fathers could fearce keep their hands off their 


* . -=— 
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ſons. Memmnen of Pellena was one of the five 
magiſtrates, who refuſed to make the report. His 


father long defired and conjured him, to ſuffer the 


Achtrans to provide for their ſafety, and not to 


expoſe them by his obftinacy to certain ruin. Find 
ing his intreaties ineffectual, he ſwore that he 
would kill him with his own hand, if he did not 
— his advice, and ſhould conſider him not as his 

n, but as the enemy of his country, Memnon 


could not withſtand fuch terrible menaces, and at 


length ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by pater- 
ITY ab hy; ds wage) Bah M Hig 
The next day, the ma being for bringm; 
the affair into deliberation, and Re ere open 
eclaring what they thought, the Dymæi, Maga- 
ppolitans, and fome of the Arꝑives, 
aſſembly before the decree paſſed. No 


rticutar obligations to Philip, who, very lately, 
2 done them confiderable ſervices. © Gratitude is 


itted the 
was 
ſurprized, or took offence, at it, becauſe they had 


a virtue of all ages and nations, and ingratitude is 


univerfalty deteſted. All the other States, when 


they came to vote, immediately confirmed by a 


decree, an alliance with Attalus and the Rhodians; 


and as to what regarded the alliance with the Ro- 


mans, as it could not be concluded without the au- 
thority of the Roman Senate and People, it was 
reſolved, that an embaſſy ſhould be fent to Rome 
in order to tertninate that affair, 

In the mean time, three deputies were 


Timth, after having made himfelf maſter of Cen- 


Such violent debates a» . 


Tuc ius, the 
ConſuPs . 
tch- Velber 
ed to I.. Quintius, who was tien beſieging O0. e 


Corinth, 


chreæ; and at the ſame time the army of the Acht- nd is o- 


ans was ſent to join him in carrying on the ſiege, 
At'frft che attack was weak enough, becauſe it 


Was 23. 


liged to 
raiſe it. 
Liv. xxxii. 
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4-R. 554: was hoped, that there would be a diviſion in the 
c city between the garriſon and the inhabitants. But 
when they found that did not take place, machines 
were made to approach on all ſides, and different 
attacks were formed, which the beſieged ſuſtained 
with great vigour, and in which the Romans were 
always repulſed. There were a great number of 
Italian deſerters in Corinth, who expecting no 
quarter from the Romans, if they fell into their 
hands, fought like men in deſpair. Philocres, 
Philip's General, having made a new reinforce- 
ment enter the city, and thereby having deprived 
the beſiegers of all hopes of carrying the place, 
L. Quintius was at length obliged to give into the 
advice of Attalus. The ſiege was: raiſed. The 
Achæans being diſmiſſed, Attalus and the Romans 
reimbarked on board their fleets. The former re- 
. paired to the Piræus, and the latter to Corcyra. 
The Conſul Whilſt the fleets attacked Corinth, the Conſul 
_ Ela. T. Quintius was employed in beſieging Elatea, 
Liv. xxzxi;, Where he was more ſucceſsful. For, after a long 
24. and vigorous defence, he made himſelf maſter firſt 
of the city, and then of the citadel, 
Philocles At the ſame time, the people of Argos, who 
gy Ar- continually adhered to Philip, found means to de- 
Lis. xxxii. liver up their city to Philocres, the officer of whom 
25. we have juſt ſpoke. Thus notwithſtanding the 
alliance, which the Achæans had lately made 
with the Romans, Philip was maſter of two of 
| their ſtrongeſt places, Corinth and Argos. 
Affairs of The Conſul Sex. Ælius did nothing conſiderable 

Gaul. in Gaul. He paſſed almoſt the whole Year in 
1. XXX! drawing together the inhabitants of Cremona and 
*  - Placentia, whom the calamities of the war had 
diſperſed, and to reinſtate them in their colo- 

Nies. «1 by | ON | 


A con- 
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A confpiracy, formed firſt at Setia by the 4. A. 564. 
ſlaves of the — Carthaginian Lords, who were prope * 
kept there as hoſtages, whom a conſiderable num- i > 
ber of other ſlaves had joined, gave Rome ſome ſlaves di/- 
alarm. But the conſpiracy was diſcovered, and <97:red 
ſuppreſſed that inſtant. + i ee 
This year, Ambaſſadors from King Attalus Crows 97 
brought to Rome a crown of gold weighing two gl /ent 
hundred and forty ſix pounds, and thanked the 2 by 
Senate for having vouchſafed to ſend Ambaſſadors Ibid. 25 
to Antiochus, at whoſe inſtances that Prince had 
quitted the dominions of Attalus. FR PO” 
Cato was then one of the Prætors, and had {7% a 
Sardinia for his province. He acted in it in ſuch 74inia. 
a manner, as made his difintereſtedneſs, ſobriety; Hi: /everi- 
patience in the rudeſt toils, incredible remoteneſs 5 1 ba- 
from the leaſt ſhadow of pomp and luxury, and plut. in 
love of- juſtice, univerſally admired, The Pre- Caton. 
tors, his predeceſſors, had ruined the country by 339 .. 
making it ſupply them with pavillions, beds, and , r. 
habits, and ſheered the people, by numerous trains 
of domeſticks, crouds of friends, and exceſſive 
expences in games, feaſts, and the like extrava- 
gances. Cato, on the contrary, diſtinnguiſhed 
himſelf only by an unexampled ſimplicity in his 
habit, table, and equipage. He never touched a 
ſingle farthing of the publick money. When he 
went to vilit the cities of his government, it was 
on foot, without any carriages, atiended only. by 
one officer, who carried his robe and a veſſel for 
making libations at ſacrifices. This man fo ſim- 
ple, and modeſt, and ſo negligent of his outſide, 
reſumed the grave and majeſtic air of a Roman 
' magiſtrate, and ſhewed inexeorable conſtancy and 
inflexible rigor, when the queſtion was to check 
diſorders, and put in execution the regulations 


* 


© deity of the Vole, 


eſtabliſhed | 
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eſtabliſhed for maintaining good diſcipline and 
the laws. In him two characters, that. ſeemed ir- 
reconcileable, were united, ſeverity and mildneſs ; 
ſo that never had the Roman power appeared either 
ſo terrible or ſo amiable to that people. . 

Sardinia abounded with uſurers, who, under the 
appearance of aſſiſting private perſons with ſums 
of money, lent them on their occaſions, utterly 
ruined them in the effect. Cato made open war 
againſt them, and drove them all out of the iſland. 
I do not fee why Livy ſeems to judge Cato too 


_ ſevere in this reſpect. M. Portius Cato, ſanius 


& innocens, aſperior tamen in fanore coercendo ba- 
bitus, fugatique ex inſula feneratores. Can people, 
who are the bane and ruin of States, be treat- 


ed with too much rigior? Would to God, that 


criminal number of uſurers, who ſupport young 


_ perſons of birth in extravagance and debauchery, 


Plut. in 
Cat. 338. 


were baniſhed for ever from our cities and 
country 

Suffer me, before I proceed to relate the events 
of the enſuing year, to inſert in this place ſome 
ſtrokes highly proper to ſhew us Cato's character. 
Theſe circumſtances are not imitable in themſelves, 
and may ſeem to have ſomething exceſſive in them, 
but they are worthy admiration in the principle, 
from which they proceed, that is, the love of 
— ſobriety, and of an hard and laborious 
life. 

In ſome of his works he himſelf wrote, that he 

had never worn a robe that coſt above an hundred 


_ drachmas: (about fifty ſhillings) that even when 


he commanded armies, or was Conſul, he drank 
the ſame wine as his ſlayes: that at his meals 
(the Romans had but one a day) he never had 


any thing bought at market that coſt above thirty 


aſſes, that is about a ſhilling of our money. And 
his view in leading this hard and ſober life, was to 


confirm 


i 
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confirm his health, enable him the better to ſerve re 
his country, and to ſuſtain the fatigues of war with 8 
the more eaſe. 

On marches, be always went on foot, carrying Ibid 336. 
his arms, and attended by a ſingle flave, who | 
carried his proviſions. And it is faid, that he 
was never angry or out of humour with that ſlave, 
about whatever he ſerved him at his meals, but, | 
when he had leifure, after having di is 
military functions, that he often aſſiſted him in 
dreſſing his ſupper. In the army he never drank 
any thing but water, except ſometimes when be- 
ing very dry he called for a little vinegar; or 
when finding himſelf weak through fatigue, 'he 
drank a little wine. * 

One day blaming the exceſlive: expences, which 
at that time ſome began to laviſh on their tables, 
he faid : That it was very difficult to preſerve a tity, 
in which a fiſh was fold for more than an ox. Every 
body knows, the exceſſive luxury and expence of 
the Romans for fiſn in particular. 

- Whilft he commanded the army, he never 
took from the public more than three medimni of 
wheat a month for himſelf and his whole houſe- 
hold, that is not quite thirteen buſhels, and ſome- 
ching leſs than three ſemi-· medimmi of oats or barleß 

daily for his horſes and carriage · beaſts. 


* Vinegar is fab All ities of the water they werg 
the Roman ſoldiers -earried it obliged 0 drink, fametimes bad 
with them to correct the cru- enough, ' 


* 
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Sin Pretors cotta for the firſt tim. 'The command 
in Macedonia is continued to Quintius. Interview 
| between * Philip and the Conſul Quintius and 
bis allies, all ineſfedtual. Philip abandons Argos 
to Nabis tyrant of Sparta. —_ of Nabis 
with the Romans. The Bæotians alſo join them. 
Death of Aitalus. Praiſe of that Prince. Battle 
/ Cynoſcephale, in which Philip is defeated by 
Quintius. Inſolent vanity of the ale. — 
. grants Philip à truce and an interview. 
allies deliberate concerning a peace. Interview f 
_ Philip and Quintius. A peace. is concluded in it. 
© The villory gained over Philip occaſions great joy 
da Rome. The plan of the peace ſent by Sed, 
is approved. Ten commiſſioners are deputed to re- 
gulate the affairs of Greece. Conditions of the 
treaty of peace. The AE tolians ſecretly cry down 
this treaty. The articles of it are public at 
. the Iſthmian games. The Greeks bear the news of 
their liberty with incredible joy. Reflections upon 
tbis great event. Nein viſits the cities of 
Greece, Cornelius one of the ten commiſſioners 
| gr from Tempe, wwhere he bad conferred with the 
oF to the city of Therme, in which the aſſembly 
| ff the AE — Was held. 


A.R. $55, | . Connutavs Cernzous. 0 
2 Q. Minvcivs Rurus. 
Six præ- IX Prætors were e this year FU the 


tericreated 8 firſt time, on accourit of the augmentation of 
for the the provinces, and the increaſe of the empire. Of 


F in,, theſe ſix magiſtrates, two were appointed to admi- 


Liv. xxx. 
8 niſter juſtice i in the city: the one between citizens 


and citizens, the other between citizens and 
ſtrangers. 
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ſtrangers. The four others had the government of 2. 4751 
the provinces, Sicily, Sndiais, ien Cizerior, ©* 
and Hiſpania Ulterior... A 

After lots had ined the 9 of the The come. 
Prætors, the Conſuls prepared to draw for Italy —— 
and Macedonia, when L. Oppius and @. Fulvius, ir continued\ 
| Tribunes of the People, oppoſed it. They re- 4% Lis 
© monſtrated, ** That Macedonia being a province 7" EY 
<< remote. from Rome, nothing had been more .. 

« prejudicial to the war made in it, than —— ER 

e oully recalling the Conſul. charged with, i it, who! 

had a ſucceſſor ſent him, when he had hardly . 

< received the informations neceſſary to his ſucceis 
upon the ſpot. That this was the. fourth; year 

« 3 beginning of this war. That. Sulpi- 

e ciug had paſſed the greateſt part of his Conſul. 

e ſhip in queſt of Philip and his army. That 

% Villius had been reduced to depart, When he 

<< had almoſt joined the enemy. That Quintius, 

« after having been detained at Rome the greateſt 
part of the year by affairs of Religion, had 

« however acted in ſuch a manner, that it was 

* „ caly to judge, if he had arrived ſooner in his 

„ or winter had permitted him to ſtay 

longer in it, that he could have entirely termi- 
66 nated . the war; and that he was actually pre- 
* paring to begin it again in the-ſpring, ſo as to 
give room to hope, that if a ſucceſſor was not 
“ ſent him, he would put an happy end to it the 
enſuing campaign.“ The new Conſuls having 
heard theſe remonſtrances of the Tribunes, pro- 
miſed, that they would ſubmit to the decifion of 
the Senate, —— that the Tribunes would do 
the ſame: They conſented; and the Senators in 
conſequence gave the two Conſuls Italy for their 
8 and continued to Quintius the command 
Wa Sl bike ſhould: be relieved. We 
© You, XL.» a „ bare 


* 
24 
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A.R. AK, have here à diſpute begun and ended wich"great 
. wiſdom and moderation oi 
Inter- After the taking of Elatea, the Confal-Quiiius 
| —— had already diſtrbuted his troops into winter quar- 
King Phi. ters in che countries of Phocis and Locris, when 
I and Philip ſent an herald to him to demand an inter- 
rhe Cm view. He made no difficulty to grant it, betauſe 
Quintiss he did not know yet, what had been reſalved at 
allies : all Rome concerning him, and à conference would 
nefect al. leave him at liberty either to carry on the war, if 
Liv.xxxil. he were continued in the command, or to diſpoſe 
Polys xvi; things for 4a peace, in caſe a ſucceſſor were ſent 
742—752 him. The conference was held upon the ſea Tide 
near Nicæa a city of Loeris, not far from Ther- 
mopylæ. Philip, who had repaired thither by ſea 
from Demetrias, did not quit his ſhip! He had 
feveral Macedonian Lords, and Cycliades an 
Achæan exile, with him. The Roman General 
was arrived upon the ſhore, accompanied by Amy- 
nander King of the Athamantes, and ſome Arp. 
ties from alf the allies: Aſter ſome diſputes con- 

— the ceremonial, Quintius made his pro- 
Poſals, and each of che allies their reſpective de- 
mands. Philip replied; and as he began to 
fly out againſt the Ætolians, Phineas their magi- 
ſtrate interrupted him by ſaying : The gueſtion 
now "13 not about words. Tt is either lo cunquer in 

arms, or 10 yield to the frongeſt. Philip retorted, 
That”s a clear caſe even to a blind man, with deſign 
to deride Phineas, whoſe eyes were bad. (a) Phi- 

_ lip was naturally addicted to raillery, and could 

not forbear it even in the moſt ſerious affairs, : 

which is a great fault in a Prince. 

This firſt interview having paſſed in deren, 
el m again the W e Philip” An very 


0 Mu dleseis- dang" fer fora Sees i um tem 
quem regem decet, & ne in- perans. Lis... . 
late 
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late to the place agreed upon. All the reaſon he 4: A:R- 556 
gave for His delay was, that he had paſſed the * 
hole day in deliberating upon the hardſhip of 
the laws impoſed upon him, without knowing 
* what to determine.“ But it was conjectured 
with probability enough, that his deſign thereby 
was to deprive the ÆEtolians, and the Achæans of 
time to anſwer him. And this he confirmed, by 
demanding that, to avoid loſing time in barren 
diſputes, the conference [ſhould paſs between the 
Roman General and him. This was not granted 
him without difficulty. They accordingly dii- 
courſed apart. Quintius having related to the 
allies the propoſals made by the King, none of 

them approved them; and they were upon the 
point of breaking up all farther conference, when 
Philip demanded, that che deciſion ſhould: be de- 
ferred till the next day, iſing that he would 
come into their reaſons, if he did not make them 
reliſh his. At the next meeting he earneſtly in- 
treated Quintius and the allies not to oppoſe a 
peace, and confined himſelf to aſking time for 
ſending . ambaſſadors to Rome, . engaging to ac- 
cept ſuch-propoſals as the Senate ſhould think fit 
to impoſe, in caſe his own ſhould not be deemed 
ſufficient. So reaſonable a demand could not be 
refuſed him, and a truce for two months was con- 
cluded on condtion however, that his garriſons 
ſhould evacuate the places he held in Locris and 
Phocis. eee on both ſides were r 10 
Rome. 

When A has thoſe of the allies were 
firſt ' heard. They gave a looſe to invectives a 
gainſt Philip. But what ſtruck” the Senate moſt,  '' 
was their obſerving and evidently proving by 1 
ſituation of the places, that, if the King of Mace. 
donia retained Demetrias in Theſſalia, Chalcis in 5 

n and * Achaia, cities * he. 
0 a 2 him⸗- 
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2. 555. himſelf called in terms no leſs true than injurious, 
A the fetters of Greece; Greece never could enjoy li- 
berty. The King's ambaſſadors were afterwards 

called in. As they began a vaſt diſcourſe, they were 
ſtopt ſhort by being aſked, whether they would cede 
thoſe three cities or no, Upon their anſwering 
that they had received. neither orders nor inſtru- 
ctions upon that head, they were diſmiſſed with- 
out obtaining any thing. It was left to Quintius, 
to whom the command in Macedonia had been 
continued, as we have ſaid, either to make peace 
or carry on the war, as he ſhould judge moſt ex- 
pedient. He rightly comprehended from thence 
that the Senate was not averſe to its being conti- 
nued; and for his on part, he was much more 
deſirous of terminating. the war by à victory than 
by a treaty of Peace. In conſequence he granted 
Philip no farther interviews, and cauſed him to be 
told, that he would hearken to no propoſals from 
him, except he previouſly agreed to abandon all 
Greece. Us vi; ene 

Pbilè Philip therefore turned his whole thoughts en- 

22 tirely on the war. As he could not eaſily keep 

Ni, 8 the cities of Achaia on account of their great di- 

rant of ſtance, he judged it proper to put Argos into the 

| 22 „ hands of Nabis Tyrant of Sparta, but as a mere 

R depoſite, to be reſtored to him, in caſe he ſhould 

; have the advantage in this war, and to remain to 
Nabis if the reverſe ſhould happen. Nabis was 
introduced into the city in the night, and treated 

the inhabitants like a true tyrant, exerciſing every 
kind of violence and cruelty upon them. 

Alliance The tyrant ſoon forgot from whom and upon 

of Nabis what condition he held that city. He ſent depu- 

+ ting ties to Quintius and Attalus, to let them know, 

Liv. xxxii, that he was in poſſeſſion of Argos, and to invite 

39. them to an interview, in which he was in hopes 

that they would eaſily agree upon the conditions of 

. a treaty 
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a a treaty of alliance which he was deſirous to make 4 


quence repaired towards Argos. They had an in- 
| terview. The Romans demanded, that Nabis 
ſhould furniſh them troops, and ceaſe to make 
war againſt the Acheans. The tyrant granted 


the firſt article, but would conſent only to a truce 


with the Achæans for four months. The treaty 
was concluded upon theſe conditions. This al- 
liance with a tyrant, ſo notorious for his perfidy 
and cruelties as Nabis, is not much for the glo 
of the Romans. But in times of war, ſome think 

all advantages ought to be taken, even at the ex- 
pence of honour and equity. 


357 


85. 
with them. His propoſal was accepted. The ein. 
Proconſul and the King of Pergamus in conſe- | 


When the ſpring returned, Quintius and Atta- The Beoti- 
lus conceived thoughts of ſecuring the Alliance of 4 make 


the Bœotians, who had hitherto been uncertain 


an alliance 
with the 


and fluctuating. They accordingly went with Romans. 
ſome deputies of the allies to Thebes, which was Liv xxxiii. 
the capital of the country, and the place, where 


their general aſſembly was held. Antiphilus, the 
principal magiſtrate favoured and ſupported them 
underhand. The Bcoeotians believed at firſt, that 
they came without troops or an. eſcorte, becauſe 
they had left them at ſome diſtance behind them. 


They were ſurprized when they ſaw, that Quin- 


tius had cauſed a ſufficiently conſiderable detachment 
to follow him, and judged that they ſhould have 


no freedom in the aſſembly. It was ſummoned 3 


for the next day. They concealed their ſurprize 


and grief, which it would have been uſeleſs and ; . 


even dangerous to have ſnewun. ä 
Attalus ſpoke firſt, and expatiated upon the 


ſervices, which his anceſtors and himſelf had ren- 


dered to all Greece, and in particular to the re- 
public of Bceotia, Indulging his zeal for the Ro- 
mans too warmly, and expreſſing himſe}f with 

ä more 
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more vehemence łhan ſutted his age, he fainted, 
and fell down half dead in the midſt of his ha- 
rangue (it was a fit of the palſy) and it was neceſ- 
ſary to carry him out of the aſſembly; which 
interrupted the deliberation for ſome time. 
Ariſtenes, Prætor of the Achæans, ſpoke next, 
and his diſcourſe was the more capable of making 
impreſſion, as he gave the Bceotians no other 
counſel, than he had before given the Achæans 
themſelves. After him, Quintius faid ſome few 
words, in which he infiſted more upon the juſtice 
and faith of the Romans, than upon their arms 
and power. The aſſembly after proceeded to 
vote, and an alliance with the Romans was 
unanimouſly concluded, no body daring to oppoſe | 
it, or attempt an uſcleſs reſiſtance. 

Quintius continued ſome time at Thebes, to ſee 
the event of Attalus's illneſs, When he found, 
that it was a confirmed palſy, which did not me- 
nace that Prince with immediate death, he re- 
turned to Elatea, Well pleaſed with the double 
alliance he had concluded with the Achæans and 
Bceotians, by which he had ſecured himſelf from 
enemies behind, he devoted all his cares and en- 
deavours againft Macedonia. 

Aſſoon as Attalus's ftrength would admit, he 
was carried to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after 
at the ageof ſeventy two, of which he had reigned 
forty four years. Polybius obſerves, that Attalus 
was not like moſt men, with whom great fortunes 
are uſually the occaſion of great vices and irregu- 
larities. The generous and magnificent uſe he 


Liv. xxxiii. made of his riches, tempered with prudence, 


gave him the means of augmenting his domini- 
ons, and adorning himſelf with the title of King. 
He thought himſelf rich only for others, and was 
convinced, chat it was putting out N money at a 

0 very 
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very large and legitimate intereſt, to employ it in 1 8 a 
acts of beneficence, and in purchaſing friends. . 

He governed his ſubjects with great juſtice, and 
always obſerved an inviolable fidelity in reſpect to 
his allies. He was a generous friend, a tender 
huſband, an affectionate father, and in all things: 
diſcharged every duty of the Prince and the Man. 
He left four ſons: Eumenes, Attalus, Phileteres, Strab. xiii, 
and Athenæus. He had taken great care of their 62362; 
education, and had been particularly attentive to 
eſtabliſn a tender and ſincere unity between them, 
which is the ſtrongeſt ſupport of great houſes. 
Polybius obſerves as a very extraordinary felicity Polyb. in 
in the families of Princes, that the brothers of CW 
Eumenes, who ſucceeded Attalus, far from ex- 
citing any troubles during his reign, very much 
contributed - to ſecure its peace and franquillieys | 
The taſte for letters and ſciences. prevailed much Diog. La- 
in the court of Pergamus. Attalus had cauſed _ 
the garden, where Lacydes, the diſciple and ſuc- l 
ceſſor of Arcelilaus, gave his leſſons, | to be a- 
dorned and embelliſned in the academy at Athens, 
a famous place, as every body knows, from the  _.. 
Philoſophers who taught there with great reputa- Vol. _ 
tion. He invited that philoſopher to his court. 
But Lacydes anſwered him with a frankneſs truly 2 — * 
philoſophical, that Princes, were like paintings, 9 
which, in order to be eſteemed, frequently re- biet 
quire to be ſeen only at a diſtance. 1 havo-dpoken © Philip is 
elſewhere of the famous Library of Pergamus. 17 
The armies on both ſides, had began their «hs 
march in order to come to blows and to terminate Polyb. 
the war by a battle, They were very near equal i. p 
in number, each. conſiſting of five or ſix and 148 wi 
twenty thouſand men. The officers and ſoldiers 
on both ſides ardently deſired to come to blows. Plot. in in 
The nearer the day of battle approached, en 
more their courage and ambition increaſed. The fella.” 
| 2 a 4 | Romans xxx. 4+ 
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Romans thought, that if they were victorious 
over the Macedonians, whoſe name the victories 
of Alexander had rendered ſo famous, nothing 


could be added to their glory: and the Macedo- 


nians flattered themſelves, that if they overcame 
the Romans, who were ſo much ſuperior to the 

Perſians, they ſhould render the name of Philip 
more famous and more glorious than that of Alex- 
ander himſelf, Quintius advanced into Theſſalia, 
where he was informed, that the enemy were alſo 


arrived. But not knowing exactly yet where they 


were incamped, he ordered his troops to cut wood 
for paliſades, and to enable him to fortify his camp 
wherever it ſhould be neceſſary. It is in this 
place, that Polybius, and after him Livy, com- 
pare the paliſades of the Romans with thoſe of the 
Greeks. This digreſſion may be ſeen in the Eighth 
Volume of the ancient hiſtory. 

Qvintius ſoon after approached near the Mace- 
donian army, and marched againſt it at the head 


of all his troops. After ſome light ſkirmiſhes, in 


which the ZEtolian cavalry diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, and had always the advantage, the two ar- 
mies halted near * Scotuſa, The night before the 


battle, great rains fell with thunder, fo that the 


next morning, the weather was ſo overcaſt and 
dark, that the troops could ſcarce ſee objects at the 
diſtance of two paces. Philip ſent out a detach- 


ment with orders to ſeize the eminences called Cy- 


noſcephale, that ſeparated his camp from that of 
the Romans. Quintius alſo detached ten ſqua- 
drons of cavalry, and about a thouſand light- 
armed ſoldiers to view the enemy, recommending 
it ſtrongly to them to take care of ambuſcades, on 


account of the obſcurity of the weather. This 


Ati of Pelaſeia 8 provinces of Theſſalia, near Larife. 
detach» 
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detachment met that of the Macedonians, who As 
had ſeized the eminences. This rencounter ſur- . 
prized at firſt : but both parties ſoon began to try 
each other. Both ſent to apprize the Cnicab of 
what paſſed. - The Romans ill-led diſpatched cou- 
riers to demand aid. Quintius ſent immediately 
Archedamus and Eupolemus, both Ætolians, and 
with them two tribunes, each with a thouſand - 
foot and five hundred horſe, who ] Joining the firſt, 
ſoon changed the face of the battle. On the ſide of 

the Macedonians, valour was not wanting : but, 

overwhelmed by the weight of their armour, 

which was only proper for a ſtanding fight, they 
ſaved themſelves by flying to the eminences, and 
from thence ſent to demand aid of the King. 

Philip, who had detached part of his army to 

forage, being informed of the danger in which his 
firſt troops were, and ſeeing, that the weather be- 
gan to clear up, made Heraclides ſet out, who 
commanded the Theſſalian cavalry, with Leon, 
under whom were that of the Macedonians, and 
Athenagoras, who had the foreign and mercenary 
troops, except the Thracians, under him. When 
this reinforcement joined the firſt detachment, the 
Macedonians reſumed courage, returned to the 
charge, and in their turn drove the Romans from 
the eminences. The victory would even. have 
been compleat, but for the reſiſtance of the ZEto- 
lian cavalry, that fought. with aſtoniſhing valour 
and boldneſs. Theſe were the beſt horſe of the 
Greeks, eſpecially in parties and rencounters, 
It ſuſtained the charge and impetuoſity of the Ma- 
cedonians in ſuch a manner, that it prevented the 
Romans from being put to the rout. '- They aban- 
doned the hills, but made their retreat without 
diforder or confuſion, | 


# 
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1 cried out, that the Romans fled with terror, and 
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Courier after courier came to Philip, who 


that the moment for defeating them entirely was 
come. Neither the weather nor the place pleaſed 
Philip. The hills on which they fought, were 
ſteep, broken in different places, and very high. 
However he could not refuſe! himſelf to theſe 

ed cries,” nor to the inſtances» of the army, 
who earneſtly demanded to fight, and he made 
them quit their intrechmenments. The Proconſul 
did the ſame on his ſide, and drew up his nee in 
barrle. 

Both Generals, in this deciſive moment, ani- 
inane their troops by the moſt affecting motives. 
Philip repreſented to his, that the Perſians, 
* gBactrians, Indians, all Aſia, and the whole 
KEaſt had been | ſubdued by their victorious 
«© arms, adding that they muſt now fight with 
% more valour, as the queſtion here was nat for 


_ ©©- ſovereignty, but for liberty, more dear and 


T precious to the brave than the empire of the 
* whole world. The Proconſul ſet before his 


ſoldiers eyes their own ſtill recent victories.” 


On che one fide Sicily and Carthage, on the 
other Italy and Spain ſubjected to the Romans 3 
and, to ſay all in one word, Hannibal, the 
great Hannibal, undoubtedly equal, perhaps ſu- 
perior to rp driven out of Italy by their 
triumphant arms; and, what ought ſtill more to 
encourage them, the fame Philip, againſt whom 
they were going to fight, conquered more than 
once by themſelves, and obliged: to fly before 
them. 

(a) Animated by ſuch Souris 420 folders, 


who: on the one fide called e the conquer- 


line Bs } * Orrs, 


: A. His adhortationibus u- lio concurrunt, alter] Orien- 
e concitati milites, præ- tis, alteri Occidentis 2 
glori- 


Corner rus, Mirtcrbs, Conil | 


ors of the Eaſt,” and the other the conquerors of A 


the Weſt, both haughity, the former from the an- 
cCient glory of their forefathers;/ and the latter from 

their own trophies and victories newly gained, 
prepared for the battle. Flamininus, having com- 
manded his right wing not to ſtir from their poſt, 
placed the elephants in its front, and advancing 
wich a bold and affured air, led on his left wing 


in perſon againſt the enemy. Aﬀeoon as the Ro- 


man troops, who had been obliged to quit the 
eminences, perceived their General and his army, 


they renewed the fight, and falling upon the ene. 


my, forced them a ſecond time to give way. 

Philip then advanced haſtily to the top of the 
hills with his ſoldiers armed with round ſhields, 
and the left wing of his phalanx, and gave Nica- 
nor, one of the principal lords of his court, or- 
ders to follow him immediately with the reſt of his 
troops, When he arrived at the top of the emi- 


nence, he perceived ſome. dead bodies, and ſome . 
arms left there by the Romans; from whence he 


judged, that the troops had fought, and the Ro- 
mans been defeated there, * that they were 
now at blows near their camp. This fight gave 
him extreme joy. But ſoon after ſeeing his own 
troops flying in effect of the change occaſioned by 

.the Proonfoks arrival, he was in ſuſpence for 
ſome time, whether he ſhould not make his troops 
re-enter the camp. However as the Romans con- 
tinually approached, and his firſt detachment, 
obliged to fly before the enemy, who purſued 
them, could not fail of being cut to pieccs if he 


did not go to their aid; and laſtly, that it was not 
eaſy for himſelf to retreat without great hazard, 


| plarlantes, ferenteſque in bel- alli virentem reeentibus expe · 
lum, alii ma jorum fuorum an- rimentis virtutis Horem r 


—  cbſim gloriam, XIX. 4. 


be 


EA 
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AR $55 he found himſelf reduced to come to blows, be- 
97 fore the reſt of his army had joined him. 


The King having rallied thoſe that fled, form- 
ed his right with the ſoldiers with round ſhields, 
and part of his phalanx; and to prevent their be- 


ing broke, he leſſened his front one half in order 


to double his ranks, giving it much more depth 
than breadth; and at the ſame time he ordered 
them to cloſe up ſo as to touch each other, and to 
march againſt the enemy, preſenting their pikes. 
Quintius had alſo at the ſame time taken thoſe into 
2 ſpaces, who had charged the Macedonians 
firſt. | 

When they came to charge, both ſides raiſed 


dreadful cries. Philip's" right wing had viſibly 


entirely the advantage. The higher ground from 
whence it fought in falling impetuouſly upon the 
Romans, the weight of their order of battle, the 
excellency of their arms, all combined to give 
them a great ſuperiority. . The Romans could 
not ſuſtain the charge of theſe troops, in cloſe or- 
der and covered with their bucklers, their front 
preſenting a barrier of pikes. They were there- 
fore obliged to give way. 3 
It was not the fame with Philip's left wing, 
which were then only juſt come up. It could 


hardly draw up in phalanx; its ranks being broke 
and ſeparated. by the riſings and unevenneſs of the 


ground. Quintius, ſeeing no other remedy for 
the diſadvantage his left wing had ſuſtained, went 
immediately to his right, and firſt made his ele- 
hants move on againſt this ill-drawn up pha- 
x, Which had but a bad aſpect, and then charg- 


ed it in perſon with hÞ quite freſh troops; con- 


vinced, that if he could break and put it in diſ- 
order it would draw the other wing after it though 
victorious. It happened as he expected. This 
wing, not being able to ſupport itſelf in phalanx, 


or 


f 
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or to double its ranks to give itſelf depth, in 4. R. 753. 
which the whole force of the Macedonian order of — 
battle conſiſted, was entirely diſperſed. = | 
On this occaſion a Tribune, who had not above 
twenty companies with him, made a movement, 
which very much contributed to the victory. See- 
ing that Philip at a great diſtance from the reſt of 
his army, was vigorouſly purſuing the left wing 
of the Romans, he quitted the right wing, which 
was already entirely victorious, and without con- 
ſulting any thing but his own opinion, and the 
preſent diſpoſition of the armics, he marched to- 
wards the phalanx of the enemy's right wing,, ar- 
rived in its rear, and charged it with all his Sers. 
Now the condition of the phalanx was ſuch, thro! 
the exceſſive length of its "od and the cloſeneſs 
of its ranks; that it could neither face about to the 
rear, nor light man to man. The Tribune in 
conſequence broke forwards continually, killing all 
as he advanced; and the Macedonians not being 
able to defend — Toons: threw down their arms, 
and fled. The diſorder was the greater, as the 
Roman troops, who had given way, 'had- rallied; 
and came on at the ſame time to attack the m__ 
lanx in front. 5428 13.30. £60! [$9273 | 
Philip 3 at firſt of the reſt of the Þircle | 
from the advantage he had gained on his fide, be- 
lieved his victory compleat. When he ſaw- his 
ſoldiers throw down their arms, and the Romans 
charging them in the rear, he removed a little fromm 
the field of battle with a body of troops, and 
from thence viewed the general ſtate of thiggs: ... - 
Perceivipg the Romans, who purſued his left « .1 
wing, were almoſt at the top of the mountains 
he drew together as many of the Macedonians and Age x" 
n as he au TH 9 his _\ in e 
. 0 v4 
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4 n Aſter the battle, in which victory had declared 


on all ſides in favour of the Romans, Philip re- 
tired to Tempe, here he ſtopped to wait for thoſe 
ho had eſcaped from the defeat. He had taken 
the wiſe precaution of ſending orders to Lariſſa to 
burn all his papers, that the Romans might not 
have it in their power to diſtreſs any of is f friends. 
The Romans purſued thoſe who fled for ſame time. 


The ZEtolians; were taxed with having occaſioned 


Philip's. eſcape. For inſtead of purſuing him, 
they amuſed thecmſelves with plundering his camp: 
ſo that the Romans, when they returned from the 
purſuit, found hardly any thing in it. Very warm 


reproaches paſſed on both ſides, and on this occa- 
ſion the animoſity of the two nalen n cop 


other firſt broke out. & 5; 5103+ 189327) 

The next day, after having. fer. apart the: * 
ſoners and the reſt of the ſpoils. cha army marched 
for Lariſſa. The loſs of the Romans in this bat - 


tle, was only about ſeven hundred men. The 


Macedonians loſt chirteen thouſand, of which 


eight thouſand wete left dead in the field, and five 


thouſand taken priſoners. So ended the battle of 
Cynoſcephale. 0-550; 

On the occaſion of da battles 8 * 
a digreſſion upon the Macedonian phalanx, of 
which he ſhews the advantages and 1 inconveniences. 
The reader — . in the VIeh. Volume of the 
Antient Hiſtory, - | 


Vanity and The Etolians had. 3 diſtinguiſhed 
7n/olexce of themſelves in this battle, and not a little contri- 
_ Ew: buted to the victory. But they had the vanity, or 

Polyb. in rather the inſolence, to aſcribe it ſolely to them- 


— 
legat. 788. 


ſelves to the prejudiee of Quintius and the Romans. 
An inſcription in verſe, compoſed to that effect 


ms by Alczus, a poet of thoſe times, | ſpread this re- 


rt throughout Greece. Quintius, before dil: 


: wad by the impatient avidity, with which the 


_ #tolians 
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Etolians had fallen upon the plunder without ſtay- A, age 2 
ing for che Romans, was ſtill more offended by 

ſuch injurious diſcourſes, that affected him 

ſonally:' From cheneeforth he behaved very oo 15 

in reſpect to them, and communicated nothing to 

them of the public affairs; We Fenhs all Hen 

to mortify their pride?! 

Some days alter the battle, Ambaſſadors Las Duintius 
from Philip ro-Quintins,: who was at Lariſſa, an? gens 
der pretext of aeg a truce for bury ing the gend, 5 7 
but im reality to obtain an interview of him. THE „ f 
Proconſul granted both, and added politeneſs or view. 
the King, in "ſaying, hat be might hope" the beſt +" hong 
The Eiollans were extremely ende at thoſe ! N 
words. As they had little knowledge of the RG. 12. 
man character, and judged of it from their oN], 
they imagined, chat Flamininus was inelmed to 
ase Philip; only becauſe the latter had cor 
rupted him witch preſents, and becauſe that General, 
the moſt diſintereſted that ever was, and the leaſt 

capable of being allared by ſordid gain, decke 

to enrich himſelf by the King's liberality. a 
The Proconſul had granted the King a weg Ur ble. 
fifteen days, and had agreed upon the day hey % the 
were to confer together. But, in the meantime, ning the 
he ſummoned the aſſembly of the allies,” to com. peace. 
municate to them the conditions upon "which he be- 2 ib. 
lie ved peace might be granted him. Aminander, 1 Lean. 
King of the Athamantes, who ſpoke firſt, with- 7 
out entering into Jong arguments, fad, * Jana 
{© war was to be terminated in fuch a manner, that 
<*© Greece, in the abſence of the Romans, miglit 
be in a condition to preſerve the peace, and to 
defend its liberty wien its own arms.“ 
Alexander the ZEtolian ſpoke next, and ſaid, 
5 That if the Proconſul imagined,” that by rad 
king a treaty with Philip, he ſhould obtain either 
% ſolicl and faſting peace for the Romans, or 


* 9 25. 6c per- 
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A.R. 555. ©* permanent liberty for the Greeks, he deceived 
ens himſelf, That the ſole means to put an end to 
% the war with the Macedonians, was to dethrone 
Philip. That the thing was now very eaſy, 
6 2 ovided they took the advantage of the occa- 
« {jon that now offered.“ 
Quintius, addreſſing himſelf to Alozander, faid, 
| You know neither the character of: the Romans, my 
views, nor the intereſts of the Greets. I is not the 
cuſtom of tbe Romans, when they have made war 
 toith a Prince, and overcome bim, to ruin bim en- 
tirely : Hannibal and the Carthaginians, are 4 good 
proof of this. As for me, it never wwas my deſign to 
mate an irreconcileable war with Philip. I always 
_ was inclined to grant bim peace, as foon as be ſhould 
ſubmit to the conditions, that ſhould be impoſed upon 
him. Yourſelves, | Atolians, in the aſſemblies which 
baue been beld upon this ſubjef?, never mentioned de- 
priving Philip of bis kingdom. Ought victory to in- 
ſpire us with ſuch a deſign ? How unworthy is ſuch 
a ſentiment ! When an enemy attacks us in arms, it 
is juſt to repel bim with haughtineſs and vigour. But, 
- when we have beat him down, it is the viftor's duty 
1% ſhew moderation, lenity, bumanity. As to the 
Greeks, it is of conſequence to them, I confeſs, for 
the kingdom of Macedonia to be leſs powerful than 
heretofore : but it is no leſs important to them, that it 
ſhould not be entirely 222 It is a barrier for 
them. againſt | the Thracians, Iilyrians and * Gauls, 
—— which, as has frequently happened, all thoſe 
| Barbariaus would not fail to make . into 
| Greece, | 
i | Flamininus concluded with faying, that his o- 
6 pinion and that of the aſſembly was, if Philip pro- 
1 miſed faithfully to obſerve all that had before been 
6 - preſcribed him by the allies, that he ſhould be 


1 Gaul bad ſettled in the countries afjacent to Thrace. | 
granted 
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granted peace, after the Roman Senate ſhould be 4. K. 528. 
—— that the ZEtolians might take ſuck ans C199 
reſolution in''the'caſe;/'as they ſhould judge pro- 
per. Fheneas, Prætor of che tolians repre- 
ſenting with: warinchy' ** that Philip,” if he eſcaped 
the preſent danger, would ſoon form new pro- 
«« jects, and give occaſion for a new war: That's 
my affair, replied the Proconſul; I ſhall take care 
that it ſhall not be ina bis per d undertake any thing 

K 15. 

The next day Philip arrived at the place of in- lntervro 
terview and three days after, Quintius, with all _— * 
the deputies of che allies; gave the King audience, Di. 
who ſpoke with ſo much prudence and wiſdom, Peace i- 
that he prejudiced every one in his favour;-* He concluded. 
ſaid, That he accepted and would execute all 3 ib. 
< that the Romans and the allies had preſeribec at I r. xxxii. 
the laſt interview; and that as to the reſt,” he 13. 

* ſhould refer it entirely to the Oiſeretion of the en | 
Senate.“ . On theſe words enſued a profound _ 
ſilence of approbation in ther council. Only tlje 
Etolian Pheneas ſtill made ſome weak difficulcies, 2 nu? 


to which no regard was hau. 
For the reſt, what induced Flamininus to for- 
ward the concluſion of the peace, was the news 
he had received, that Antiochus actually meditated. li 


entering Europe with an army. He was afraid. 
that Philip, through the hope of receiving a con- 
ſiderable aid from that Prince, might determine 
to confine himſelf to the defence of his fortreſſes, 
and thereby protract the war. Beſides which he 
was ſenſible, that if another General ſnould come 

to take his place, that the whole honour of this 
war would be aſcribed to him. For which feaſon 

he granted the King a truce for four months, or- 
dered him to pay four hundred talents immediately, Four bun- 
took Demetrius his ſon” with ſome of the great * tbou- 
Lords of his court as hoſtages, and permitted 2 
Vo L. VI, B b him 
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A. R. 555 him to ſend to Rome to receive the deciſion of 
La, ©3297: his fate from the Senate, Quintius promiſed the 
King, that if the peace did not effect, he 
would reſtore the talents and hoſtages. After this, 
all parties concerned ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, 
enn — pa oe 


A. R. 556. 8 4 Foz1vs 113 e ents 
Ant. C. 196. M. Cru, Ma RCELIUS. Wok 

— It was under theſe new Conſuls n re- 

to — 35 ceived at Rome from Quintius, with the particu- 


lars of the victory gained over Philip. They 
S were read firſt in the Senate, and then Before the 


Liv-xxxil during five days to the gods, for the — 

they had granted che Noman in che war of Ma- 
onia. 

Theplanef Some days after mise the Ambatſadors, to 

—_—_ treat of the peace propoſed to be made with the 

Ain King of Macedonia. The affair was diſcuſſed in 

Rome, 4 the Senate. The Ambaſſadors . made long diſ- 

„d. courſes in it, each according to their reſpective 

en com- views and intereſts: but at length the opinion for 

3 Peace prevailed. The ſame affair being laid be- 

a — fore the People, the Conſul Marcellus, who paſ- 

the affair; ſionately deſired to command the army in Greece, 

Ti rec uſed his utmoſt endeavours, that the plan of peace 

N might be rejected: but he could not ſucceed. The 

793. People 3 the Scheme of Flamininus, and 

ratified. the conditions. The Senate then nomi- 

nated ten of the moſt illuſtrious of their body to go 

and regulate the affairs of Greece in concert with 

r dae and Anne of the 

The Achzans in the ſame alerobly, demanded 

W into e e ee e 


_—_— 
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[Roman People.» This affair, that had ſome dif- A, R556: 
Anne was referred to the ten commiſſioners. * 

A commotion had happened amongſt che Boeo- 
nid between the partiſans of Philip, and thoſe of 
the Romans, which was carried to violent exceſſes 
on both ſides. But it had no conſequences, having 
been appeaſed by the Froconful; who: 1 ee a 
—— ar nv nie 201. 

The ten — ſet out from ee Conditions 
gulate the affairs of Greece, and ſoon arrived 9 *** | 
there. The following are the principal condi- s 97 
tions of the treaty of Peace which they ſettled in Polyb. ib. 
concert with Quintius. “ That all the “ other 795- ... 
+5, Grecian cities as well in Aſia as Europe, ſhould . * 
4 be free, and be governed by their o] laws. 3 
„That Philip, before the celebration of tbe 
„ Iſthmian games, ſhould evacuate thoſe in which 
ehe had garriſons. That he ſhould reſtore to 
e the Romans all priſoners and deſerters, and de- 
liver up all his decked ſhips, except five feluc- 
* cas, and the gally with ſixteen benches of oars. 
+ That he ſhould pay a thouſand talents, half im- 
<+ mediately; and the other half in ten years, fifty 
2 each year by way of! tribute. Amongſt the 

hoſtages required 700 him was Demerriue; the 

« youngeſt” of his two ſons, who was Tent to 
on Rome.” 22 * 

In heaven did iir ce rerminate the Mx- 
cedonian war, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
Greeks, and very happily for Rome. For, not to 
mention Hannibal, who, entirely conquered as he 
was, might ſtill find the Romans affairs enough 
by his intrigues; Antiochus ſeeing his power con- 
ſiderably augmented by his glorious exploits, 
7 aach acquired wum. the _ of The Great, 


mol bag itn %% J 10 
* "Thi . — is 872 dee, 8 in Chal 
img. ecanſe.; ſhe, Raman: fin- cis, Demetrias and Corinth, | 


Bb 2 5 actually 


- 
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A. R. 556. actually meditated carrying his arms intb Europe. 
Kc. uge. If therefore: Quintius had not foreſeen, thro? his 
great prudence, what might happen; that the war 
with Antiochus might join in the midſt of Greece 
with that on foot againſt Philip ; and that the two 
greateſt and moſt- powerful Kings then in the 
world, united in their views and intereſts; might 
p arm at the fame time againſt. Rome, it is certain 
that it would ſtill be involved in baitles and dan- 
gers as great, as thoſe which they had: lately ſul- 
tained in the war againſt Hannibal. But a 
liar providence watched over Rome, and diſpoſed 
events in a manner conformable to the deſign it 
had in reſpect to — future capitol of ö the 
world. rag a boo 
The AEto- This treaty of peace, hoy as it was made 
lians ſe- known, very much ſatisfied all reaſonable: 
” 9 — Only the ZEtolians , were diſcontented with i 
eat of They ſecretly condemned it amongſt the allies, 
peace. ſaying, That it contained only words, and no- 
— xxxiii cc thing more: that the Greeks were amuſed with 
Poiyb. ib. the empty name of liberty, and amder that ſpe- 
796. “ cious word the Romans covered their ſelf- inte- 
reſted views. That indeed they left the cities 
<< ſituated in Aſia free; but that they ſeemed to 
reſerve thoſe of Europe to themſelves, as Oræ- 
© um, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, Corinth. 
That therefore, to ſpeak properly, Greece was 
© not delivered from its chains, and at moſt had 
* only changed its maſter !???? 
Theſe complaints gave the Proconſali the more 
pain, as they ſeemed entirely without foundation. 
The Commiſſioners, according to the inſtructions 
they had received from Rome, adviſed Quintius 
to reſtore” liberty to all the Greels, but to kcep the 
cities of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, which 
were the keys of Greece, and to put good gar- 
NN into hem. to * them againſt Antio- 
» chus, 
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chus. He obtained in the council, that Corinth 28 
ſhould have its liberty: but it was reſolved, that 


a garriſon ſhould be kept in the citadel, as well 
as in the two eities of Chalcis and Demetrias; 
and that only for a time, and till nothing farther 
were to be feared from the King of Syria. 


The“ Iſthmian games, which were upon the 3 
point of being celebrated, always drew thither a c/es of the 


great multitude of people, as well through the 
1nclination, which the Greeks naturally had for 3 


thoſe ſhews, in which the prizes of ſtrength of, the 2 
body and courage, ſwiftneſs in the courſe, and r 
even excellency in all kinds of arts were diſputed, 2 


as in effect of the facility of . to a place, 3a. 
that was equally the port of the 


two feas. But 3 


they flocked thither now in greater numbers than Flamin. 
ever, in order to know in their own perſons the Polvb. i ib. 


new form of government, which was going to 797. 


be given Greece, and for certain what was 
to be their fate. The conditions of the treaty of 
peace, which were not yet entirely known, were 
the ſubject of all converſations; and people ſpoke 
differently of them, moſt believing that the Ro- 
mans would not evacuate gl the places yy had 
taken. El 

All the world were in this uncertainty, 9 5 
the Romans having taken their places, the herald | 
advanced into the midſt of the Arena; and fi- 

lence being made by the ſound of trumpet, he 
Pronounced with a loud voice as follows: THE 
SENATE AND PEOPLE OF ROME, AND QUuINTIUs 
Franininus,THEGENERALOFTHEIR ARMIES, 
-AFTER HAVING OVERCOME PHILIP AND THE 
e DELIVER FROM ALL GAR ISONS 


* We . e an Account 0 duet, in * L Fa aer. 
7 the Auen, Hiſtory. 6 


< 


AND 


Aa 
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A R.556- AND' TRIBUTES, THE CORINTHTANS,\ THE Lo- 


CRIANS, THE PHOCAANS, THE INHABITANTS 
OF. THE, ISLAND or EUBOE&, THE \/ACHAANS, 
* PHTHIOT ES, THE MAGNESIANS, THE THes- 
SALIANS, AND THE \PERRHZEBIANS 3 DECLARE 
THEM FREE, RESERVE TO THEM ALL THEIR 


- PrIviLEGES, AND ORDAIN, THAT THEY SHALL 
BE GOVERNED BY THEIR OWN LAWS, AND AC- 


CORDING TO THEIR OWN Cus ros. 


The Greeks On (a) theſe words, which many heard only 


_ receive the 


news ef them 
theirliber- them, 


If with _ 


by halves, in effect of the noiſe that interrupted 
all the ſpectators tranſported out of their 
ſenſes, were not capable to contain their joy. 


zncredible They gazed upon ons: another with ſurprize, and 
7 mutually queſtioning each other in reſpect to the 


of Joy: 
bid. 


articles which related to each ſtate in particular, 


they could neither believe their eyes nor ears, ſo 


much did what they ſaw and heard appear like a 
dream. 
the ſame proclamation, which was heard the ſecond 


It was neceſſary for the herald to repeat 


time with profound ſilence, and not a word of the 
decree loſt, Being then fully aſſured of their good 
erer they again abandoned themſelves - to their 


„ 


* 4 people intirely a, fins 


from the Achæan lea b 
<vho compoſed that lea gu had 


vo occaſion to be declared free; ; 


or they were ſo. © 
* (a) Audita voce præconis, 


dium fuit, quàm 
A homines cape- 
tent. Vis ſatis credere ſe quiſ- 
que audiſſe. Alii alios intue- 
ri mirabundi velut ſomnii va- 


nam ſpeciem. Quod ad quem- 


que pertineret, ſuarum aurium 
fidei minimim credentes, 


proximos interrogabant. Re- 
vocatus præco, cum unuſquiſ· 


que non e ſed vga li- 

ſuæ nuntium averet, 
iterum pronunciat eadem. Tum 
ab certo jam gaudio tantus 
cum clamore plauſus eſt ortus, 
totieſque repetitus, ut facile 
appareret, nihil omnium bo- 
norum multitudini gratius, 
youu 3 efſe. 3T 

icrum deinde ita raptim 

ractum eſt, ut nullius nec ani - 
mi, nec ſpectaculo in- 


"tenti elldnt. Adeo unn gau- 


dium preocupaverat omnium 
aliarum Tons Yelopeatom, 


Joy 
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joy with cries fo oſten and ſo ſtrongly repeated, 
that the ſea at diſtance reſounded with them; and 
ſome ravens which were accidentally flying over 
the aſſembly at chat inſtant, fell into the Ntacium s 
and it was then ſeen, that of all the bleſſings of 
life there are none ſo grateful to mankkind as li- 
berty. The celebration of the games was pre- 

ſently over, whilſt neither the minds nor eyes of 
the people were intent upon the ſhews, no = 
regarding them; a ſingle object entirely filling the 
ſoul, and leaving no room there for any other 
pleaſures. 

When the games were ended, almoſt the whole 

multitude ran in a body to the Roman General; 
ſo that every one eagerly | preſſing to approach 
their deliverer, to ſalute him, to kiſs his hands, 
and to throw crowns and feſtoons of flowers at his 
feet 3 his perſon would have been in ſome danger, 
if the vigour of his years (for he was then ſcarce 
three and thirty) and the joy of fo glorious'a day, 
had not ſupported and enabled him to go through 
the fatigue. 

And indeed, could there ever have been a day Nenad 
in human life more agreeable or more glorious than por this 
this was for Flamininus, and the whole Roman - 
People. What are all the triumphs in the world 

in compariſan with theſe cries of joy of an innu- : 
merable multitude, and theſe applauſes, which 
come from the heart, and are the natural effe& of 
a lively and warm gratitude ? Pile up all the tro- 
phies, join all the victories, all the conqueſts of 
Alexander, and what do they appear when com- 
pared with this ſingle action of goodneſs, humani- 
ty and Juſtice? It is a great misfortune, that 
Princes are not fo ſenſible as they ought to be to ſo 
refined a delight, and fo allecing « a glory, asthat 
of doing good to mankind, | on 
160; e 
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ABER: The (a) remembrance” of fo glorious a day, 


13 9 and fo affecting a beneficence, was renewed from 
33- day to day; and during a great ſength of time no- 
| thing elſe was talked of at meals and entertain- 
ments. People ſaid, with tranſports of admira- 
tion, and with a kind of enthuſiaſm, That 
there was then a nation in the world; that, at 
its own expence and danger, undertook wars to 
* procure other people repoſe and liberty, and 
that, not for neighbouring States, and thoſe 
who could receive aid by land; and that croſſed 
<< ſeas, to prevent unjuſt ſway from ſubſiſting any 
„here, and to eſtabliſh the rule of laws, equity, 
* Juſtice! That by the voice of a ſingle herald, 
liberty had been reſtored to all the cities of 
Greece and Afia! That it argued a great ſoul 
*. only to form ſuch a deſign: but to put it in 
e execution, was the effect of the moſt extraor- 
_ ** dinary good fortune, and the moft conſummate 
virtue!“ | 


Plut. in 


They called to ain all the great battles Greece 
Flamin. had 1 for liberty. ** After having ſuſtained 
ſo many wars, ſaid they, never did its valour 


375+ wy 
< receiye ſo happy a reward, as when ſtrangers 
* came to fight its battles. For then, almoſt 
<* without ſhedding a drop of blood, or a ſingle 
tear, ſhe gained the nobleſt of all prizes, and 
the moſt worthy of being purſued by mankind. 


* 


000 Nec 
modò effuſa 


reſens omnium 


præſtet: e eee Je 
titia eſt, ſed per 


toto orbe terrarum injuſtum 


multos dies gratis & cogitatio- 


nibus & ſermonibus revocata: 
eſſe aliquam in terris gentem, 
quæ fuk im 2 ſuo labore ac 
Periculo bella gereret pro liber- 
2 aliorum: * hoc finitimis, 


autpropinquæ civitatis homini- 


bus,aut terris continenti junctis 


5 
wa — 


imperium ſit, & ubique jus, 
fas, lex potentiſima ſint. Uno 
voce præconis libertas omnes 
Graciz atque Aſiæ urbes. 
Hoc ſpe concipere, audacis 
animi fuiſſe : ad effectum ad- 
ducere, ati & fortune 1 in- 


ran 
15 © Valour | 


_ Furrus, MAnxcnrrus, Confuls! _ mz 
© Valour and wiſdom are rare indeed in all times: 4. 3: 0 
©: but of all virtues, the moſt excellent is juſtice, 
„The Ageſilaus's, the Lyſanders, the Nicias's, 
the Alcibiades's, knew how to command ar- 
mies, and gain battles by ſea and land: but it 
<«« was for themſelves and their countries, not for 
* unknown people, for ſtrangers. That glory 
« was reſerved for the Romans. 
Such were the reflexions made by the Greeks 
upon ſo happy an event; and the effect ſoon an- 
ſwered the glorious - proclamation made at the 
Iſthmian games. For the commiſſioners ſeparated: 
in order to go and cauſe their decree to be put in 
execution in all the cities. 
Some time after Flamininus, going to Argos, 2uintius 
was made preſident of the Nemæan games. He v, the 
acquitted himſelf perfectly well in that employ. e e 
ment, and forgot nothing that could exalt the Greece. 
ſplendor and magnificence of the feſtival; and he Plut. in 
again cauſed the liberty of the Greeks to be pub- Fl-min. 
liſhed in theſe, as he had done in the Iſthmian 7s 
games by the herald. ST OE Wo ry | 
On viſiting all the cities, he made wiſe inſtitu- 
tions, reformed abuſes in the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, re-eſtabliſhed friendſhip and concord be- 
tween the citizens, appeaſed ſeditions and quarrels, 
and cauſed exiles to return: a thouſand times better 
pleaſed with being able, by the method of per- 
ſuaſion, to reconcile the Greeks to each other, 
and to make them live in union together, than he 
had been with conquering the Macedonians 3 ſo 
that liberty itſelf ſeemed one of the leaſt benefits 
they had received from him. And indeed, what 
good would liberty have done them, if juſtice and 
concord had not been recalled along with it? 
What a fine model is this for a magiſtrate, for Aa 
governor of a province? And what a bleſſing is it 
for a people to have ſuch as Quintius! 
Vol. VI. C c It 
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A. R. 556, It is ſaid, that the Philoſopher Xenocratewhay- 
Ant. O. 196. ing been delivered at Athens by the Orator Lycur- 

gus out of the hands of the tax- farmers, who were 
dragging him to priſon to make him pay a tribute, 
that ſtrangers owed the public treaſury, and ſoon 
after meeting the ſons of his deliverer, he ſaid to 
them: I pay your father good intereſt for the favour 
he did me: for ] am the cauſe that all the world 
praiſes him. But the gratitude, which the Greeks 
expreſſed for Flamininus and the Romans, was 
not confined to acquiring them praiſe : it con- 
duced infinitely to the augmentation of their power, 
by inclining all the world to repoſe confidence in 
them, and to rely entirely upon their fidelity. 
For States were not contented with receiving the 
Magiſtrates and Generals they ſent into the pro- 
vinces : they demanded them with paſſion, they 
called them in, and put themſelves and all their 
_ "Intereſts into their hands with joy. And not only 
/ cities and ſtates, but Princes and Kings them- 
ſelves, when they had any ſubjects of complaint 
againſt neighbouring Potentates, had recourſe to 
them, and put themſelves in a manner under their 
Cornelius, tuition: ſo that in a ſhort time, in effect of the 
one of the divine protection (as Plutarch expreſſes it) the 
ten com- whole earth was ſubjected to their ſway, 


— Cornelius, one of the commiſſioners, had been 
F with Philip, and after having concluded other af- 


evhere he fairs with that Prince, before he left him, he 
had * aſked him whether he was in a diſpoſition to hear 
png King uſeful and falutary counſel. The King anſwering, 
Philis to that, ſo far from taking it_ amiſs, he ſhould be 
2 city of obliged to him for letting him know any thing 

ere 2p, eſſentially for his intereſts ; Cornelius ſtrongly 
aſſembly Exhorted him, as he had concluded a peace 
of the with the Roman people, to ſend Ambaſſadors 
e to Rome, to change the treaty of peace into 
Iii. xxxii 4 treaty of alliance and amity. He added, that as 

35. | "= | Antiochus 
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Antoctias ſeemed: to have deligns, he might be 2 th 5 
ſuſpected, if he did not take his advice, of having 'F 
waited that Prince's arrival to join him, and be- 
gin the war again. Philip thought this very wiſe 
counſel, and promiſed to diſpatch Ambafagors - 
immediately to Rome. _ 

Cornelius then repaired from ee —_ he | 
had conferred with the King to“ Thermæ, where * 
the /Ertolians regularly held a general afſembly at ; 
a certain time. He made a long ſpeech in it to 
exhort them to perſevere firmly -in the meaſures 

they had taken, and never to depart: from the 
alliance and amity, they had entered into with 
the Romans. Some of the principal Ætolians 
complained, but in a modeſt ſtyle, that the Ro- 
mans, ſince the victory, did not ſeem ſo well diſ- 
poſed to their nation, as they had been before. 
Others reproached him in rough and injurious 
terms, that without the Etolians, the Romans 
not only would not have overcome Philip, but 
that they would not ſo much as have ſet foot in 
Greece. Cornelius, to leave no room for diſputes 
and altercations, which always have a bad effect, 
wiſely contented himſelf with referring them ta 
the Senate, promiſing them, that they might 
aſſure themſelves of all poſſible juſtice. They 

choſe to do ſo. Thus ended the war with 
Philip. | | 
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* Livy ſays Thermopyle ; but be i niſtalen. 
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Death of the 3 As alſo. the Lives, Acts, and 
| 7 of his Apoſtles. In two Pars. 
The firſt Part containing, The Life of Chriſt, written by 
Fer. Taylor, late Lord Biſhop of Down and Connor. 
| The Sedbnd containing, the Lives of the Apoſtles, with an 
I Enumeration and ſome brief Remarks upon their firſt Succe(- 
. ſors in the Five Great Apoſtolical Churches, by William Cave, 
D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty. By whom alſo is 
added an Apparatus or Diſcourſe Introductory to the whole 
Work, concerning the Three Great Diſpenſations of the 
Church, Patriarchal, Moſaical, and Evangelical. 
The Tenth Edition, beautifully printed, and adorned with 
ſeventy ſeven Cuts, finely engraved by the beſt Hands; 
with the Addition of a copious Index. In one Vol. Folio. 
A Preſervative againſt Popery, in ſeveral ſelect Diſcourſes 
upon the 2 Heads f Controverſy between Proteſtants 
and Papiſts: Written and publiſhed b the moſt eminent Di- 
vines of the Church of Fxgland, chiefly in the Reign of King 
Jane, II. In Two Volumes, Folio. OO © 
Select Diſcourſes upon the principal Heads of Controverſy 
between Proteſtants and Papiſts, by the moſt eminent Divines 
of the Church of England. Volume the Third, ; 
A true Repreſentation of Popery, as it appears in Foreign 
Parts: Particularly recommended to Brit; — 
their Reſidence in Popiſh Countries. Being Len Sermons 
preached before the Britifh FaRtory at Oporto in Portugal. By 
enry Stephens, M.A. Vicar'of Malden in Surrey, 8vo. pr. 45. 
Two Letters: One from a Lady to a Friend, who had mar- 
ried a Roman Catholick Gentleman. The other from the ſame 
Author to the ſaid Gentleman; by which he was converted 
from the Popiſh Religion to the Proteſtant. Firſt publiſhed in 
1727, upon the Recommendation of the late Dr. SamuelClarkei 
The third Edition, pr. 4d. or 25 for 67. x | 
A Brief Diſcourſe concerning the Credibility of Miracles and 
Revelation. To which is added IN. in anſwer to the 
5 Lord Biſhop of Litchfie/d's Charge to his Clergy. By Arthur 
| Aſbley Sykes, D. D. 8vo. | 1 
A Demonftration of ſome of the principal Sections of Sir 
Jfaac Newton's Principles of Natural Philoſophy. In which his 
peculiar Method of treating that uſeful Subject is explained, 
. | and applied to ſome of the chief Phznomena of the Syſtem 
* of the World. By John Clarke, D. D. Dean of Sarum, 8vo. 
Celeſtial Worlds diſcovered : or, Conjectures concerning the 
Inhabitants, Plants, and Productions of the Worlds in the Pla- 
nets. Written in Latin by Chriftianus Huygens. T 
into Engli/6., The Second Edition. | 
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